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ERRATA. 

p. 161, line 4, for ‘Maniker,’ read ‘ Manika.’ 
p. 428, line 39, for ‘ southern,’ read 1 northern.’ 

P- 434 , line J, dele ‘ which has been already alluded to.’ 


I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions 
which occur to the reader. They may be addressed to me 
at the India Office, Westminster. 



STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 

DISTRICT OF GOALPARA 

(INCLUDING THE EASTERN DWARS). 

- ^- 

G OALPARA is the most westerly District of the Chief-Com- 
missionership of Assam, occupying the entrance to the 
Assam Valley. It lies along both banks of the Brahmaputra river, 
extending from 25° to 27 0 north latitude, and from 90° to 91 0 east 
longitude. It contains an area, including the Eastern Dwdrs, which 
were- annexed to the District in 1866, of 4433 square miles, and a 
•population of 444,761 souls. The Civil Station, which is also the 
chief town of the District, is Godlpdrd, situated on the left or south 
bank of the Brahmaputra river, in 26° 10' 25" north latitude, and 
90° 40' 50" east longitude. 

Boundaries. —The District of Godlpdrd is bounded on the 
north by the Bhutdn Hills; on the east by the rivers Hands and 
Singrd, which separate it from the District of Kdmrdp, and by the 
Gdro Hills; on the south by the Gdro Hills; and on the west by 
the Sankos river, which separates it from the Bengal District of 
Jalpdigurf, by the Tributary State of Kuch Behar, and the Bengal 
District of Rangpur. A revenue survey of Godlpdrd Proper was 
carried out between the years 1849 and 1854; and of the Eastern 
Dwdrs, which had then been recently annexed to the District from 
Bhut in 1868 and 1869. A second revenue survey of the per¬ 
manently settled portion of the District was effected in 1874 and 
1875. The maps of this survey have not yet been issued, but are 
under preparation. 

Jurisdiction.— The District has undergone many conflicting 
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changes in its jurisdiction. It originally formed a portion of 
Rangpur, and was not erected into a separate District until 1822 , 
at which time it comprised the police circles (ihdnds) of Godlpdrd, 
Dhubri, and Kardibdrf. It was found necessary to exempt the 
Giro mountaineers, and other rude tribes on the north-eastern 
frontier of Rangpur, from the operation of the existing Regulations, 
and to establish a special system of government for the country 
occupied by them or bordering on their possessions. This was 
done with a view to civilise the backward races, to check the 
disturbances which occurred among them, and to prevent encroach¬ 
ments on the part of the neighbouring landholders. The Governor- 
General of India in Council accordingly passed Regulation x. of 
1822 , by which Godlpdrd, as comprised in the three police circles 
above mentioned, was formed into a separate District, a Com. 
missioner being appointed for the administration of justice in all 
matters. The office of Deputy-Commissioner, or as he was then 
styled, Principal Assistant-Commissioner, was first established in 
February 1825 . After the conquest of Assam by the British 
Government, the administration of Godlpdrd was placed in the hands 
of the Commissioner and the Judicial Commissioner of Assam. 
Civil and criminal justice was administered according to the rules 
laid dovvn in the Assam Code; while in revenue matters the general 
Regulations were followed, Godlpdrd lying within that portion of 
Bengal which is included in the Permanent Settlement. The 
Assam Code was virtually repealed by. the passing of the Civil and 
Criminal Procedure Codes, and since then justice has been ad¬ 
ministered in accordance with these Codes. By the provisions of 
a Government notification, dated 3 d December 1866 , Godlpdrd was 
separated from the Province of Assam, and placed under the 
Commissioner of the Kuch Behar Division in all matters. The 
Eastern Dwars, forming portion of the tract of country annexed from 
Bhutdn at the close of the war of 1864 , were at the same time 
incorporated with Godlpdrd. This arrangement, however, was not 
found convenient; and by another notification, dated 10 th August 
1868 , the civil and criminal jurisdiction was transferred back again 
to the Judicial Commissioner of Assam. In February r 8 74 , a fresh 
change took place, the District being incorporated with the newly 
formed Chief-Commissionership of Assam, and it now forms an 
integral part of that Province. There is no difference between the 
Magisterial and Revenue Jurisdictions. The Deputy-Commissioner 
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exercises the powers of both a Magistrate and a Collector. In civil 
matters he also possesses the powers of a Subordinate Judge; while 
the Judicial Commissioner of Assam exercises those of a Civil and 
Sessions Judge. 

General Aspect and Superficial Configuration of the 
District. —Godlpdrd District is intersected by the Brahmaputra 
river throughout its entire length; it extends along the right or 
north bank of that river for a distance of fifty-six miles, and along 
the left or south bank for a hundred and twenty miles. In shape, 
the District may be described as a square, sixty-four miles along 
each of its sides, with a strip forty miles in length by eight in 
breadth appended to its south-west corner. The Eastern Dwirs 
of Bhutdn, containing an area of about 1568 square miles, which 
were annexed to British India in 1864 at the conclusion of the 
Bhutan war, were by Government notification, dated 3d December 
1866, attached to Godlpdrd. In the Eastern Dwdrs, and in the 
tract which adjoins the semi-independent State of Kuch Behar 
and the District of Rangpur, the country is perfectly flat ; but in 
the remaining parts, on both sides of the Brahmaputra, it is hilly, 
the scenery in many places being very picturesque. The semi- 
tropical vegetation in the foreground, with the forest-clad hills 
in the centre, and the snow-capped range of the Himalayas in 
the distance, combine to form a landscape of extreme beauty. 
In coming up the river, the traveller gradually loses sight of the 
plains of Lower Bengal on reaching Gpilpdr i District He here 
enters a valley, walled in by the Bhutan range on the north, and 
the Gdro Hills on the south, which forms the entrance to the great 
basin of Assam. The formation of the hills and the higher ground 
consists of red ochreous earth and large blocks of granite, inter¬ 
mixed with sandstone. The latter is subject to disintegration from 
exposure to the atmosphere. In the plains the soil is composed 
either of tenacious clay, or of clay more or less mixed with sand. 
Along the great river there are large tracts of alluvial formation. 
Earthquakes are common in Goalpard, and at times very severe. 

Hills and Elevated Tracts.— No mountains of any importance 
exist in the District; but a few ranges of hills run irregularly along 
both banks of the Brahmaputra, and divide the country into several 
drainage sections. Some of these ranges meet the river on either 
side, the mighty stream flowing through the gorges thus formed, and 
gradually expanding as it pursues its course. Besides these, there 
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are groups of hills or elevated tracts, principally in Gold Alamganj, 
Parbatjodr, and Kardibdrf fargands, covered with extensive sdl 
forests. Here and there, isolated knolls and eminences are also to 
be met with. The ranges of hills generally form long ridges, with 
conical summits, rocky, and covered either with dense scrub-jungle 
or heavy forest. Their sides are too steep for wheeled carriages, but 
can be ascended by men or by beasts of burden. The principal 
peaks are the following:—Bhairdb churd, the highest in the District 
about 1600 feet; Jdngrd-jdnsd, Hulu-kdndd, Mechcha Khdoyd 
Pdnch-ratnd, and Ajdgar. One of the hills, called Sri-Surjyd pahdr, 
or the Hill of the Sun, is supposed to have been used by the Hindu* 
astronomers of old as the site of an observatory. 

^ River System. —The rivers in Godlpdrd District navigable 
throughout the year by boats of a hundred maunds or four tons, 
burden and upwards, are the. following:—(x) The Brahmaputra, 
which rises beyond the Himalayas, and after intersecting the 
valley of Assam, passes through Eastern Bengal, where it joins the 
Ganges; the united stream finally falling into the Bay of Bengal as 
the Meghnl The Brahmaputra enters Godlpdrd District, on the 
south bank, a lew miles below Nagarberd, in Kdmrdp District ■ and 
on the north bank, at the mouth of the Hands river, opposite 
town of Godlpdrd. Its course through the District is /first from 
east to west, but after running about sixty-five miles it turns to the 
south-west, and finally to the south, and enters Maimansinh District 

ST/! P ? f ti0D ° f Ka “- Its total length throughout 
e District ..is about one hundred and twenty miles, M The 

Mands river rises in the Bhutdn Hills, and enters the District at 

? dV ^ r ’ in the north of the Eastern Dwdrs. It 
foims the eastern boundary of that part of the District which lies 
north of the Brahmaputra, separating it from Kdmrdp; and after 
owing generally a southerly course for about thirty-two miles and 
receiving several tributary streams, it empties itself into the Bmhm a 
puria opposne the town of Godlpdrd. A further description oftTds 
an the other streams which flow through the Eastern Dwdrs will 
be found m the separate account of that part of the country riven 
at the end of this Statistical Account (pp. I09 , II0 ) 

Gadddhar or Gangddhar river rises in the Bhutdn Hills, aid after 
passing through a portion of Jalpdiguri District, enters the Eastern 
Dwdrs from the west, and flowing through a portion of GoSpS 
Proper, divides into two streams, both-of which fall into the BraW 
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putra. The bifurcation takes place a little below Simlibirf, in 
Ghurli pargand. The main stream takes a south-westerly course, 
being known as the Gangidhar, and empties itself into the Brahma¬ 
putra at Pakimiri, after running a course of forty miles through the 
District The other and smaller branch flows to the south-east, and 
empties itself into the Brahmaputra at the Subdivisional Station of 
Dhubri. This branch, which retains the name of the parent stream, 
is now nearly dry, being only supported by the water of a small hill 
stream, the Bimnii. (4) The Sankos, or as it was called in ancient 
times, the Suvamakos river, probably from gold dust being washed 
down by the stream, rises in the Bhutan Hills, and after passing 
through the Eastern Dwirs enters Goilpiri Proper near Kuch Behar, 
and falls into the Brahmaputra after running a course through the 
District of thirty-two miles. In the lower part of its course, the 
channel of this river is scarcely to be distinguished from that of 
the Gadidhar. 

The following minor rivers are navigable by boats of fifty maunds 
or two tons burden, and upwards, during the rainy season:—(1) The 
Chimpimati, which takes its rise in the Bhutin Hills, and after 
passing through the centre of the Eastern Dwirs and Goilpiri, falls 
into the Brahmaputra below Bilisupiri. (2) The Kilidamf rises 
in the Giro Hills, and falls into the Brahmaputra in the east of the 
District. (3) The Jingirim also rises in the Giro Hills, and empties 
itself into the Brahmaputra. (4) The Dudhnii rises in the Giro 
Hills, and falls into the Brahmaputra a few miles above the town of 
Goilpiri; length in the District, about eighteen miles. (5) The 
Krishnii also rises in the Giro Hills, and empties itself into the 
Brahmaputra on Its south bank near Goilpiri; length in the District, 
twenty-two miles. (6) The Haripin 1 or Hithbitii river rises in 
the Silmiri range of hills, and after passing through a portion of 
Khuntighit pargand , falls into the Brahmaputra on its north bank 
opposite Goilpiri. (7) The Jiniri rises in the Giro Hills, and falls 
into the Brahmaputra on its south bank a few miles above Goilpiri. 
(8) The Tipkii rises in the Bhutin Hills, and falls into the Brahma¬ 
putra after running a course through the District of about twenty- 
five miles. (9) The Bimnii river also rises in the Bhutin Hills, and 
falls into the Gadidhar near its point of bifurcation. These smaller 
streams are all fordable during the dry season, with the exception of 
the two first named. 

Although the Brahmaputra does not appear to have permanently 
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changed its course of late years, yet from the numerous alluvial 
accretions, sandbanks, and islands situated in its channel, there is 
no doubt that great changes must have taken place. There are 
p aces on the banks of the river, as well as at some distance from 
it, trom the appearance of which it is evident that in days gone by 
t e nver ran m different channels from the present. The banks of 
” V f S are ’ generally speaking, alternately abrupt and sloping; 
the beds are sandy. They are not affected by the tide, nor have 
cney any bore. 

Lakes, Marshes, etc.— The most important lake or Ml in the 
“ Khunti - Mt t ar S an& l * is of con- 
tS T? h -^ C0vers an area of about seven square miles. 

pad lake is next m importance; it is situated in Hdbrdghdt 
f r gan , and covers an area of about twelve square miles. The 

« f 0f “V “ >1* Ste «■ 
^arbatjoir fiargand, with an estimated area of six square miles. 

fo low Smaller marshes > with their estimated area, are as 

Bakdul lg r r ’ tW ° SqUarC mil6S; KumrM > one mile; 

an , „ ’ mi e / Dl galdubi, three-quarters of a mile; Kishid, one 

tala qUarte f miIe ® 1 Badmapdrd, three-quarters of a mile; Kadam- 

fremmiv if. * ” ile ° f of “ 

rains ^ a considerable extent in the height of the 

is retoned r r rr nUal Um ° f Hfe in the District from d ™ning 

sents the numht r mnety ' SIX this ’ h ° Wever ’ onl y tepre 

loss of hfe from ^- Se - reP ° rted t0 thG P ° lice ’ and the ac ‘^l 
xoss ot hfe from this cause is probably much greater. 

fom! E the° CT rt ICH t TH ^ W f ER IS PUT —'The river Brahmaputra 
an averacrA 8 ? 1 natural h, g hwa y between Bengal and Assam. On 
average, four steamers run from Calcutta to Assam every month 

bothirTgoods and° f description - A very considerable traffic’ 

boS™ H T engerSj 18 alS0 tarTied ° n * “ of country 
oats upon the Brahmaputra and other large rivers. With the ex 

2£ - - *«*• Sit £ 

None of th h - n n 1 ^ communit y hving by river traffic. 

power ^ °: Str£amS are anywhere apjied as a motive 

any descentHr^affid Z ™ Ch ™ Ty ’ nor do an y of them possess 

be so utilised by Z ^ ** C0Uld 

,v . . y me construction of dams or weirs. The water nf 

c rivers is not generally used for purposes of irrigation; but the 
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Mechs and other wild, half-civilised tribes who inhabit the borders 
of the hill country, now and then dam up the small hill streams for 
this purpose, and carry the water to their fields by means of small 
artificial channels. There are no fishing towns, properly so called, 
in Go£pard District, although there are many very valuable fisheries, 
the proprietary right of which belongs to Government, and which 
are annually farmed out to the highest bidders. A considerable 
proportion of the inhabitants gain a subsistence by fishing; and the 
produce of the fisheries, besides furnishing the necessities of the 
District, also supplies the G^ros and Bhutiis with dried fish.. On 
every market day in the little villages on the Giro Hills frontier, a 
large quantity of dried fish is either sold for cash or bartered for 
cotton, cloth, and other commodities. 

Marsh Cultivation.—No rivers or marshes have anywhere been 
embanked with a view to the extension of cultivation, etc., nor have 
they been utilised as reed or cane producing grounds. It is most 
probable, however, that they are capable of being so utilised, as 
reeds and canes grow spontaneously. Besides the inhabitants of 
Goilpird, large numbers of people regularly come up from the neigh¬ 
bouring Districts of Rangpur and Maimansinh to gather the canes and 
reeds which grow abundantly on the sandbanks, river-sides, and in 
the numerous marshes and swamps of the District. Long-stemmed 
rice is extensively cultivated in Goalpard, chiefly of the following 
kinds :— Lewd-b&o , which grows in from eighteen to twenty-one feet 
of water, the growth of the stem keeping pace with the rise of the 
floods; any very sudden inundation or rise of water, however, would 
overtop the plant and destroy it; jal-bao is cultivated in from fifteen 
to eighteen feet of water; san-mati , in from twelve to fourteen feet; 
mera-bao, in from nine to ten and a half feet; and kekoya-bao, in from 
three to four and a half feet. Many of the marshes, as well as lands 
which are subjected to regular inundations, are cultivated with this 
variety of rice. No increase in the length of stem has been effected, 
so that it can be cultivated in a greater depth of water than formerly. 
The fact that a very considerable portion of the District is under 
water for some months every year, makes the cultivation of this nee 
a matter of great importance. The country is inundated less by 
the numerous small hill and other streams, than by the great Brahma¬ 
putra river, which annually floods a large tract of land on both sides 
of its banks. This river in the flood season rises above the level 
of the mouths of the minor streams, and forces their waters back 
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in an opposite direction to that in which they naturally flow, thus 
causing an inundation of the low-lying tracts. The carrying out 
of the long contemplated Trunk Road along the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra, and of a similar work along the northern bank, with 
strong bridges and aqueducts for the passage of the water, would 
greatly contribute to relieve the country from the effects of inunda- 
tions, which at present are often very destructive. 

Minerals; Building Stone, etc. —No discoveries of coal 

q ^ ieS : ° r minerals ’ have been made in Godlpdrd 
District. The hills abound with large heavy stones, which, it is 
beheved might tie utilised for building purposes. That this was 

? TT— na ! 1Ve klngs is evident from the TMkeswarf 
othero^sofA Ct ’ SldCS numerous tem P les in K^mnip and 
sonniT i ’ COnstructed of these stones - No caverns, hot 
ToSpdir mS natUral Phen ° mena have been discovered 

md im P ortant f o«sts exist in the Eastern 

thlT? T aS “J Go£ P^ Pr °P er > which yield good profit; and 
e sdl timber trade of the Dw&s, and of Parbatjoir and other 

coMStatd considerably to the wealth and prosperity 

of ParbatiMr ' T ln,por . tant source of “come to the landholders 

denvT froTr “ a mm ° r degree t0 SeveraI other landlords, is 

mm TT °k T SCS ! ermed * or kati ( fellin S timber) and 
thdljdt (stacking timber). Their total income under these two 

a ngs is estimated at about ^3000 per annum. Under recent 

SZT?’ r Mlh>S ° f M timber < Shorea "busta) iTthe 

S^f Biin/’ 'I TT CStateS ’ and in the estate of the minor 
Wa L t> whlch ls under the management of the Court of 
Wards has been prohibited. Arrangements are now being made 
“ the Department of the Conservator of Forests for thTnL 

HpSSiSSl 

***** ^ 

innumerable other kinds of These ' together with 

heaiyr forests and jungles of 2T Tos^etom 
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whose land is situated in GodlpM Proper do not pay any revenue 
to Government for their forests, which are included as an integral 
part of their permanently settled estates. 

As regards the Government forests, the following paragraphs 
are condensed from the Progress Report on Forest Administration 
in Assam for 1874-75. A general inspection and survey of the 
forests of this Province, then included within Bengal, was con¬ 
ducted in 1869-70, prior to which year there had been no con¬ 
servancy or realisation of revenue proper from the Government 
forests. ‘ In the valuable sdl forests of the Eastern Dwdrs, in Goil- 
pM District, the Bengal woodcutters were found exceedingly busy, 
cutting down whatever they wanted, and a great deal more, as was 
evident from the number of partly used trees lying on the ground. 
They only paid Rs. 4. 4 - ° ( 8 s. 6 d.) per axe for a year, which was 
calculated to be at the rate of R o. 2. 8 (4d.) per tree, according 
to the timber-cutters’ own statement, that each man brought down 
fifty logs, and supposing two logs to be cut out of one tree, which 
is a very high estimate. At this time, logs realised on the Brahma¬ 
putra Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 (£1 to £1, ros. od.) per pair. Wood¬ 
cutters were in no way restricted as to size or quantity, and acted 
entirely as suited their own interests.’ From 1870-71 the early 
selection and demarcation of the better forests as reserves was 
ordered to be placed in charge of the Forest Department; while 
the remainder were to be managed by the Deputy-Commissioners, 
to each of whom was attached a forest establishment, at a cdst for 
every District of Rs. 72 per month, or .£86, 8s. od. a year. 

The forest area in Goilpiri District is roughly estimated at 430 
square miles, being 9 per cent of the forest area of the entire Province 
of Assam within revenue limits, and 10 per cent of the total area of 
the District. This figure does not include the extensive forest areas, 
where jum cultivation is allowed; nor the grass savannahs covered 
with trees, which abound in Assam. .But the Forest Divisions in 
Assam do not uniformly correspond with the ordinary executive 
Districts; and the Godlpird Division will ultimately include what¬ 
ever forests may hereafter be set apart in the Gdro Hills. At 
present it comprises the Government open forest in the Eastern 
Dwdrs, which has an area of 422 square miles. Of this tract about 
eighty square miles are sdl forest; the contents of which are estimated 
at two and a half millions of sdl trees, with an annual yield, if pro¬ 
perly protected, of 25,000 trees. This is the most valuable Govern 
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ment property in the Province, and was declared ‘ Government open 
forest ’ from July 1872, under Act vii. of 1865. But from its ac¬ 
cessible position the mature timber has all been worked out, and no 
large income can be expected for some years to come. Except sdl 
(Shorea robusta), szssu (Dalbergia sissoo), khayer (Acacia catechu), 
and chelauni (Schima vel Gordonia mollis), all other timber is free 
in an ‘open forest/ In the year 1873-74, the expenditure on the 
Forest Department in the Go£lp£r£ Division was Rs. 937 (^93, 
14s. od.); while the income, excluding the receipts of the civil 
officers, was Rs. 169 (^15, 18s. od.). A proposal is now (1875) 
under the consideration of the Chief Commissioner, by which the 
forests in the Bijnf, Chirang, Rfpu, and Gumd Dwdrs shall be de¬ 
clared forest reserves, and thus brought under more stringent rules 
of conservancy. As regards the Sidli Dwdr, in which the forests are 
at least equally valuable, it will be necessary to make a preliminary 
examination and survey. ‘ The great danger to which the forests 
in the Eastern Dw£rs are exposed, is the spread of jtim cultivation, 
which is jealously guarded against as regards areas on which sal, 
sissu 9 khayer , and chdaum trees are growing. In 1874-75 two cases 
of forest trespass were tried, in which five persons were concerned, 
all of whom were convicted/ The present area gazetted as un¬ 
reserved forest in Bijnf Dw£r is 12-56 square miles, or 3 per cent, 
of the total area ; in Sidlf Dwdr, 74-37 square miles, or 21 per cent, 
of the total area; in Chirang Dw 4 r, 245-76 square miles, or 50 
per cent of the total area; in Ripu Dwdr, 65 square miles, or 27 
per cent, of the total area; in Gumi Dwdr, 24*65 square miles, or 26 
per cent of the total area; total, 422 square miles, or about 25 
per cent, of the aggregate area of the Eastern Dwdrs. In addition, 
there are about eight square miles of unreserved forest in Goilphi 
Proper. 

Jungle Products ; Pasture Lands, etc.— The chief jungle 
products of the District are beeswax and dyes; but it is supposed 
that fibres are to be found, and that these will form an article of 
trade. A considerable number of native medicinal drugs are also 
found among the wild vegetable products, but it is not known 
whether there are any that are made use of in the pharmacopoeia of 
Europe. The castes and hill tribes who gain their subsistence by 
collecting and trading in jungle products and timber are the Mech, 
CacMrf, Rdbhd, Gdro, Rdjbansi, and Hajong. About six hundred 
boats come up every year from Sirdjganj, Dacca, and other places 
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m Bengal for the purpose of purchasing timber. It is estimated 
that they <krry down with them timber to the average value of 

has P never been ascertained. The landowners levy a tax from the 
owners of the herds, called kdhdchardi, which is estimated to yield 

a total sum of about ^£200 per annum. nn&aixi 

F*a* NATM-m large sorts of game common ia 

are tigers, leopards, rhinoceros, bears, buffaloes, and • 

are offered by Government for the destnction t 

£ is* - *• 

iS’rXd too ttelTd revenue. The number of denis ten..wild 

rjrS^eb^dmingffmmmethme^m^ntae 

j n vear No rewards have ever been given for snake 
S 3 » Godlpdra.' The smaller sorts of game consist:prmcip V 
of partridges, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, floncans, < 1 ^ ^ 

Crocodiles abound in the different rivers. There is no re^ 
trade in wild-beast skins, but the skins of ^ge^whichhave be^ 
killed for the sake of the Government reward are sold for small 

^Population —Godlp^ri was f^nerly 

SbLtt n-.-5“ «* “£•£?£ 

rnmt have largely increased since that date. A , _ 

Revenue Survey between 1849 and 1854, neither houses nor p oug 
Revenue a ^ y ^ approximate calculation of 

the number of inhabitants to be made. Tbe police records m 1 71 
thenumDe x^nttnce continued outage 29. 
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roughly returned the number of inhabitants at 230,000. In 1870, 
an enumeration of the inhabitants of the Eastern Dwdrs was taken 
on the occasion of the Settlement ; and in February 1872, a general 
Census of Godlpird, Proper was made. No fresh enumeration of 
the Eastern Dwdrs was attempted at the time of the Census in 1872. 
The result of these enumerations disclosed a total population in 
both Godlp£r£ Proper and the Eastern Dwdrs, of 229,374 males, 
and 2x5,387 females; total, 444 * 7 < 5 i persons, distributed over 4433 
square miles, and dwelling in 72,655 houses; average density of 
the population, 100 per square mile; houses per square mile, 16; 
persons per house, 6 *i. The table on the opposite page briefly 
exhibits the area, number of houses and population, in each division 
of the District. The details of the population of the Eastern Dwdrs 
will be given in the separate description of that tract, at the end of 
this Statistical Account (pp. 115-119). 

Population classified according to Religion, Sex, and 
Age. —The enumeration of the population of the Eastern Dwdrs 
in 1870 did not classify the population according to religion. 
The following paragraphs, therefore, showing the numbers of 
the population belonging to different religions, refer only to 
the Regulation or permanently-settled portion of Goalp^ra Dis¬ 
trict, the Census of which was taken in February 1872. The 
figures are quoted from the tabular statements in the Bengal Census 
Report. 

The total population of the permanently-settled tract of Go^lpdrd 
District consisted in 1872 of 210,134 males, and 197*58° females; 
total, 407,714. Proportion of males in total population, 5 *‘54 P er 
cent; average density of the population, 159 per square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion and age, the Census gives the following 
resultsHindus—under twelve years of age, males 57,394, and 
females 48,515; total, 105,909: above twelve years of age, males 
1 °3* 1 93 > and females 102,317; total, 205,51 o. Total of Hindus of 
all ages, males 160,587, and females 150,832; grand total of Hindus, 
311,419, or 7 6-4 per cent, of the District population. Proportion of 
males in total Hindus, 51 ’6 per cent. Muhammadans—under twelve 
years of ago* males 18,212, and females 14*377 5 total, 32*589 : 
above twelve years of age, males 28,104, and females 29,223 ; total, 
57,327. Total of all ages, males 46,316, and females 43* 600 5 
grand total of Muhammadans, 89,916, or 22T per cent, of the popu- 
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lation. Proportion of males in total Muhammadans, 51*5 per cent 
Christians—under twelve years of age, males 18, and females 12; 
total, 30: above twelve years of age, males 69, and femajes 42; 
total, in. Total of all ages, males 87, and females 54; grand 
total of Christians, 141. Proportion of males in total Christians, 
617 per cent. Other denominations not separately classified, 
consisting of aboriginal races and tribes—under twelve years of 
age, males 1068, and females ion; total, 2079: above twelve 
years of age, males 2076, and females 2083 ; total, 4159. Total of 
all ages, males 3144, and females 3094; grand total of ‘ others,’ 
6238 or 1*5 per cent, of the total population. Proportion of males in 
total * others,’ 50^4 per cent Population of all religions—under 
twelve years of age, males 76,692, and females 63,915 ; total, 
140,607 : above twelve years of age, males 133,442, and females 
i 33> 66 5; total > 267,107. 

The percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age 
in the population of different religions, is returned in the Census 
Report as follows :—Hindus—male children, 18*4, and female chil¬ 
dren 15*6 per cent.; proportion of children of both sexes, 34^0 per 
cent, of the total Hindu population. Muhammadans—male children 
20*2, and female children 16*0 per cent.; proportion of children of 
both sexes, 36*2 per cent, of the total Muhammadan population. 
Christians—male children 12*8, and female children 8*5 per cent.; 
proportion of children of both sexes, 21*3 per cent of the total 
Christian population. Other denominations—male children 17*1, 
and female children 16*2 per cent; total proportion of children of 
both sexes, 33*3 per cent, of the total ' other 7 population. Popu¬ 
lation of all denominations—male children 18*8, and female chil¬ 
dren 15-6 pet cent.; proportion of children of both sexes, 34^4 per 
cent, of the total District population. 

Infirm Population. —The number and proportion of insanes 
and persons afflicted with certain other infirmities in Godlpdrd, Dis¬ 
trict, is thus returned in the Census Report:—Insanes—males 112, 
and females 37; total, 149, or *0365 per cent, of the total District 
population. Idiots—males 9, and females 4; total, 13, or ‘0032 
per cent of the total population. Deaf and dumb—males 59, and 
females 37; total, 96, or '0235 per cent, of the total population. 
Blind—males 203, and females 114; total, 317, or *0778 per cent, 
of the total population. Lepers—males 259, and females 42; total, 
301, or ‘0738 per cent, of the population. The total number of 
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male infirms amounts to 642, or to *3055 per cent, of the total 
male population; number of female infirms, 234, or *1184 per cent, 
of the total female population. The total number of infirms of 
both sexes is 876, or *2148 per cent, of the total District popula¬ 
tion. 

The returns given in the District Census Compilation, showing 
the occupations of the people, are omitted, as they do not stand the 
test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People. —Go£lp£r £, as being the 
frontier District of Assam, and having been often included within 
the political limits of Bengal, naturally presents mixed ethnological 
features. Excluding the population of the Eastern Dwdxs, the 
Census of 1872 returns 86,001 Hindus proper, or 21*08 per cent, of 
the entire population. The Muhammadans of Goalpdr^, for the 
most part of the same ethnical origin, number 89,916, or 2 2’05 per 
cent, being more than one-half of the entire Musalman population 
in all Assam. The semi-Hinduized aborigines are 132,095 in 
number, or 32*89 per cent, of the total; and among them the Kochs 
are especially numerous. The aboriginal tribes number 97,732, or 
23*99 P er cent *, chiefly made up of Ribhis, Mechs, Cacharfs, and 
G&ros. Both the Mechs and the G£ros of Assam appear to be 
absolutely confined to Go< 0 pdnl District; which also contains just 
one-half of the total RibMs to be found in the Province. 

The following list is taken from the District Census Compilation 
of Mr. Magrath, C.S. It excludes the population of the Eastern 
Dw£rs, who are estimated to be 37,047 in number; and the classifi¬ 
cation differs in some minor points from that adopted in the 
Census Report. Amongst other changes, the total of the Kochs 
has been considerably reduced by the exclusion of a number of 
Musalman Kochs, who had been erroneously included; and the 
total of the ‘ unspecified’ Muhammadans has been correspondingly 
augmented. The list of Hindu and semi-Hinduized castes will 
be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged on a different 
principle, according to the rank which they hold in local estima¬ 
tion :— 
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Nams of Nationality, 

Number. 

Tribe, or Caste. 

(vi.) Agricultural Castes. 

Balai. 

87 

Birui, . . 

248 

Tambuli, 

3 6 7 

Basiya, . . . . 

166 

Bhatiya, .... 

45 

Bihiya, . 

124 

Boria, .... 

61 

Das, .... 

410 

Halgjir, . . . 

17 

Jama, .... 

124 

Kaibartta, 

908 

Kalita, . . 

II , 5 2 7 

Koeri, . . 

163 

Kurmi, .... 

60 

Mali, etc., 

381 

Shaloi, . 

842 

Total, . 

15.530 

(vii.) Castes engaged 
chiefly in Personal 

Service. 

Behara, .... 

1,282 

Dhanuk,. 

2 

Dhoba, . - . 

118 

Hajjam or Napit, . 

1,378 

Kahar, .... 

18 

Total, . 

2,798 

(viii.) Artisan Castes. I 

Kamar (blacksmith), 

212 

Kansan (brazier), . 

175 

Kiimbhar (potter), . 

803 

Hiri (potter), . . 

1,259 

Lahen (lac-worker), 

20 

Sonar (goldsmith), . 

114 

Sunri (distiller), 

577 

Sutradhar (carpenter), . 

4,657 

Teli (oilman), . 

834 

Total, . 

8,651 

(ix.) Weaver Castes. 


Dhuniya, 

19 

Ganesh, . . 

13 

Jogi, \ . . - 

6,685 

Kap&li, . . 

16 

Katuni, .... 
Tanti, . . . . 

8,226 

160 

Total, . 

15,119 


Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


(x.) Labouring Castes. 

Chunari, 

Gharami, 

Kamkar, . , * 

Madashi, 

Matiyal,.... 
Patiyal, . . . 


(xi.) Castes engaged in 
selling Fish and Vege¬ 
tables. 


(xii.) Boating and Fish¬ 
ing Castes. 


Jaladhar, 

Jaliya, 

Jhal, 

Keut, 

Mala, 

^atni. 


(xiii.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 

Badyalcar, 

Baiti, . . . 

Total, . 

(xiv.) Persons enume¬ 
rated by Nationality 


Hindustani, 
Sikh, . 


(xv.) Persons of Un¬ 
known or Unspecified 
Castes, 


Grand Total of Hindus, 


vol. II. 


C 
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Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

4. Persons of Hindu Origin 
not recognising Caste. 
Aghon, .... 
Vaishnav, 

Buddhist, 

Sanyasi, .... 
Native Christians, . 

4 

1,602 

102 

5. Muhammadans — 
continued. 

Shaikh, .... 
Unspecified, . 

207 

89,681 

47 

98 

Total, . 

89,916 

Total of Natives of 
India, . 


Total, . 

1.853 

407,597 

5. Muhammadans . 
Pathan, .... 
Sayyid, .... 

26 

2 

Total of Asiatics, . 

407,671 

Git and Total, . 

407,714 


Aboriginal Tribes.— The Giros inhabit the tract of moun¬ 
tainous country to the south of the District which bears their name, 
and which was formerly included in Goilpirl They are an agri¬ 
cultural people and live by tillage. They are subdivided into 
many petty tribes or clans, each residing in its own village or 
villages amid the hills ; their houses, like most of the hill people, 
being constructed on raised platforms. Each chief of the numerous 
petty clans has his vote in the assembled council of the whole 
tribe, but no one of them is independent of the others. The 
G 4 ros are a warlike and niuscularly-developed people, but most 
vindictive in their nature. This passion of revenge is carried to 
such an extent, that if one man should be by any means killed by 
another, a vendetta is proclaimed and the relatives of the deceased 
never rest satisfied until the murderer is killed, or, if this be not 
possible, some member of his family or a man of the samp village. 
The duty of avenging the death of a Giro, if unfulfilled in the life¬ 
time of the nearest relative of the deceased, descends from father to 
son with unmitigated rigour. The Giros, up till 1872, were divided 
into two classes, called Malui and Be-malui. The former were 
those who were the subjects of, or had declared allegiance to, the 
British Government ; while the latter were independent. In 1872, 
however, a series of murderous raids on the inoffensive people of 
the plains, and the cold-blooded murder of a native attached to a 
survey party which was mapping out the country, led to an expedi¬ 
tion being sent against the tribes concerned in the murders, and to 
the annexation of the whole tractof the Giro hills. A considerable 
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number of Giros also inhabit the plains; but they seem to have 
carefully retained the manners and habits peculiar to their race and 
country, and -have made but little advance on their brethren in the 
hills in the way of civilisation. They live together in villages by 
themselves, and very seldom return to their native hills. The reli¬ 
gion of the Giros consists in a belief in the existence of good and 
evil spirits, who are the dispensers of happiness and misery. The 
soil of the hills is in most part extremely fertile, and where properly 
tilled, it yields rich and abundant harvests. Cotton, rice, and 
chillies are the principal crops cultivated; and these are brought 
down to the markets held near the borders, to be exchanged for 
salt, dried fish, tobacco, betel-nuts, etc. The ordinary dress of 
the people consists simply of a narrow girdle wrapped round the 
waist; but the chiefs, or lashkars, as they are termed, wear a some¬ 
what more elaborate costume, and a turban as well. The women 
are very fond of ornaments, and some of them wear a number of 
brass rings in their ears, each of a pound weight or so. The neck 
also is usually cased in a mass of chains and other rude ornaments. 
They are not at all scrupulous about their food, as, besides the 
animals usually eaten, they devour cats, dogs, frogs, and snakes with 
avidity. Their favourite dish is said to be prepared in the following 
mannerA dog is first made to eat as much rice as it can hold; it 
is then roasted alive, and when the rice is considered sufficiently 
cooked, the belly is ripped open, and the entire mass served up for 
eating. Men, women, and children are largely addicted to the use 
of spirituous liquors. No particular religious ceremony is observed 
on the occasion of a marriage, beyond the sacrifice of a cock and 
hen. The occasion is celebrated by the usual debaucheries of a 
savage feast Their funeral ceremonies are remarkable. The body 
is kept for four days, after which it is placed in a~ small boat on 
the top of a stack of wood near the house. The pyre is kindled 
at midnight by the nearest of kin to the deceased, after which a 
feast takes place. When the body has been entirely consumed, 
the ashes are buried at the spot where the fire was kindled, and a 
small thatched building is constructed over the place, surrounded 
by a railing, within which a light is kept burning every night for a 
month or so. If the deceased be a person of rank, the funeral pile 
is decorated with cloth and flowers; and the head of a bullock, sacri¬ 
ficed on the occasion, is burned with the corpse. At the obsequies 
of a superior chieftain, a large body of his followers sally forth from 
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their hills, and having seized upon the first individual of a hostile 
tribe they meet with, cut off his head, and burn it with the body of 
their chief. Little is known of the tribal laws of the Gdros, but 
murder, adultery, and robbery are said to be punished with death ; 
fines are inflicted in all minor offences. The number of Giros in 
Goilpird District is returned in the Census Report at 9957. For 
a more detailed account of these people, vide my Statistical Account 
of the Giro Hills District. 

The Cacharis are scattered all over Go^lpiri as well as through¬ 
out Assam and parts of Eastern Bengal; and although they are 
doubtless an offshQot from the original great Cichiri race, and speak 
a language similar to that of the people of Cichir, they seem to 
have no country from which they can trace their origin. Their dwell¬ 
ing-places are situated near hills or forests. The Mechs are alfeo 
C£ch£rfs, although they do not acknowledge the relationship, and I 
therefore allude to them together. The language spoken by them, 
with some slight modification in pronunciation or otherwise, is the 
Cichiri, but it is not a written one, and the tribal traditions vary 
almost everywhere. The Deputy-Commissioner considers it possible 
that the Ccichdris of Go£lpdr£ were originally immigrants from the 
Cichir kingdom, who left their homes during times of internal 
trouble, or at the time of Ahamor Koch invasions. Their language 
is somewhat similar to that of the people of Cdchir, although it has 
undergone considerable modifications. One difference between the 
people of Cachir, and the Cachiris of Goilpird, is that the former 
claim to be Kshattriyas, and direct descendants of Bhim Sinh, one 
of the heroes of the Mah 4 bh£rata; while the latter claim brotherhood 
with the high-caste Brahmans, asserting that they were both created 
by Mahddeva or Siva, the Great Lord. The Cdchiris and Mechs 
form a strong element in the military and police force of this part of 
the country, and throughout Assam. They are strongly built, stout 
and bold, and make good sepoys; the Deputy-Commissioner is o± 
opinion tjiat they were first employed as such by the old kings of 
Kimrdp. They live in houses made of bamboo and thatched with 
grass in the same manner as the Hindus, but they prefer hills, 
forests, or jungly tracts as their places of residence. They use flesh 
as an article of food, principally that of pigs and fowls, and are very 
fond of a description of spirituous drink of their own preparing. 
The bull, ox, and cow are held by them in as much veneration as by 
Bengalis; but although they style themselves Hindus, they retain a 
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belief in a considerable portion of their old religion, and many .of 
them regularly make sacrifices of pigs, fowls, pigeons, etc., to the 
good and evil spirits. In addition to their own language, the 
Cochins of Goilp^ri also understand Assamese and Bengali, and 
speak it in dealings with those people, or others not of their own 
tribe, but with a strong nasal pronunciation. Women are held in 
high respect, and are placed on an equal footing with the men in 
every respect. They eat and drink with men in public j at social 
gatherings an elderly female is selected to hand round the liquor, 
and it is customary for her on such occasions to kiss her juniors, 
and salute her seniors. Both sexes dance together at these festivals. 
The marriage customs of the Cichans and Mechs are peculiar. If 
a man fails to obtain the consent of the parents of the girl whom he 
nas selected as his future wife, and if the woman is willing to marry 
him, he has only to find an opportunity of seizing her by the hand 
in the presence of witnesses. This completes the affair, the man's 
claim to his wife is recognised, and the affair is celebrated by feasting 
and dancing. The Cichdris and Mechs are a purely agricultural 
people, and, with but few exceptions, live by the produce of their 
fields. The Census Report returns the number of Cichdrfs in 
Goilp&ri at 22,755 1 and of Mechs at 29,877. In the Eastern 
Dwdrs they are still more numerous. 

The Rabhas are also an aboriginal people, but they have now 
no language of their own, and speak either Assamese or Bengali. 
Their religion is a curious mixture of belief in their own demons and 
good spirits, and in the Hindu godsj whom they also worship after 
their own fashion. The Rdbhds are subdivided into several classes 
or clans. In their mode of living they resemble the CdcMris, but, 
unlike them, they do not as a rule live near hills or forests. The 
Census Report returns the number of RabMs in Goalpara District 
at 30,124. 

Bhutias. —A few Bhutids inhabit the Eastern Dwirs portion of 
the District, and resemble in every respect their countrymen in the 
Bhutan Hills. The following account of the Bhutids is extracted 
from pp. 349-351 of Robinson’s Account of Assam (1841)‘ The 
language spoken by the Bhutids is said to be a dialect of the 
Thibetan, more or less blended with words and idioms of the 
countries on which they severally touch. Their religion is a form 
of Buddhism. In their religious observances, the most remarkable 
circumstance is the noise with which they are accompanied. The 
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instruments used are clarionets, sometimes formed of silver and 
brass, but generally of wood with reed pipes; horns, shells, 
cymbals, drums and gongs. The garments of the people consist of 
a long, loose robe which wraps round the body, and is secured in 
its position by a leather belt round the waist. A legging of broad 
cloth is attached to a shoe, made generally of buffalo hide; no 
Bhutid ever travels during the winter without protecting his legs and 
feet against the effects of the snow by putting on these boots, which 
are secured by a garter tied under the knee. A cap made of fur or 
coarse woollen cloth completes the habiliment; and the only varia¬ 
tion observable is the substitution of a cloth for a woollen robe 
during the summer months of the year. The food of the superior 
classes consists of the flesh of goats, swine, and cattle, and of rice 
imported from the Dwdis. The mode of preparing their food is 
most inartificial and rude, with little attention to cleanliness, and 
still less to the quality of the meat they consume. They are very 
fond of tea, and use it in large quantities. The diet of the great 
body of the people is the most miserable it is possible to conceive; 

ey are restricted to the refuse of wretched crops of unripe wheat 
and barley, and their food consists chiefly of cakes made from these 
grains, very imperfectly ground. All classes are very much addicted 
to the use of inebriating liquors. The amusements of the Bhutids 
are almost entirely confined to archery and quoits; their character 
seldom appears to greater advantage than when engaged in these 

Tbvthe f ^ thecharacterof every people necessarily 

is by the nature of the institutions under which they live that of 

the Bhuhds sauds |„ h sodal scak Every dement o 

iTr, Mr ’ R ° bi " S0 " 1 of them under 

s* L T?' 1! “ mP,iSed “■* both secular 

and spiritual Their energies are paralysed by the insecurity of 

property; their morals are degraded, and their numbers reduced 
by the unnatural system of polyandry and the excessive prevalence 
of monastic institutions. Yet, under all these disadvantages some 
redeeming , traits of character occasionally prove them to be srill 
connected with the more elevated of their species by 1 Ls 0 
common sympathy.’ Only 4 o Bhutids are returnedin theCensus 
Report as dwelling in the permanently-settled portion of Godlpdrd • 

they^e more numerous in the Eastern Dwdrs tract. . 

The foregoing aboriginal and semi-aboriginal races chiefly emnlov 
themselves m agriculture; some of them, however, enter the army 
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and the police, where they make good and well-behaved sepoys 
and constables, and others trade in timber. A few of the children 
of these people are, now and then, to be found in the village 
schools. 

Hindu Castes. —The following is a list of 94 Hindu castes met 
with in Go£lp£r£ District, arranged as far as possible according to 
the rank which they hold in local public esteem, and showing their 
occupations, etc. The figures indicating the number of each caste 
are taken from Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation 

High Castes. —The following 14 rank highest:—(1) Brahman; 
the first or priestly caste in the Hindu social system. Its members 
are employed in the same way as in Bengal, as priests, spiritual 
instructors, ministerial officers, landowners, etc. The majority of 
L he Brahmans of Godlpdr & are the descendants of early immigrants 
from Upper India, Kuch Behar, or Kdmrtfp; but there are also a 
few Brahman families belonging to the Rdrhi or Barendra septs, who 
emigrated from Bengal in more recent times. The others or older 
Brahman: belong to the Vaidik class, which was not assigned a 
rank in the re-classification of the Brahmans of Bengal by King 
BalMl Sen, about 900 a.d. Almost all the Vaidik Brdhmans are 
followers of the Yajur-veda, or that portion of Hindu theology 
which teaches the efficacy of sacrifice. The rules laid down by 
Raghunandan, the great Smdrtta bhattdchdrjya ,, are also respected 
and observed in the performance of ceremonies. The Census 
Report returns the number of Brahmans in Go£lp£rd District at 
2366. (2) Kshattriya; the second or warrior caste of the ancient 

Sanskrit fourfold social organisation. At the present day, it is 
believed that no pure Kshattriyas are to be found in Bengal, although 
many of the trading castes claim the rank. The Census Report of 
1872 does not include the Kshattriyas among its list of castes; but 
among the trading and mercantile castes it returns the Khatris, 
who, though now simple up-country traders, claim to belong to the 
ancient warrior caste. The number of these Khatns in Goalpdra 
District in 1872, was returned at 119. (3) Rdjput; employed in 

military or police service, or as doorkeepers, etc.; 267 in number. 
(4) Baidya; hereditary physicians by caste occupation, but many 
of them have now abandoned their caste calling, and are found 
following every variety of employment open to respectable men. 
They are supposed to have originally been the offspring of a Brahman 
father and a Sudra mother. The few families of this caste (95 souls in 
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all, as returned in the Census Report of 1872) met with in Go%ifri, 
are either immigrants or descendants of immigrants from Lower 
Bengal Districts. They are held in high local esteem. (5) Kiyasth; 
chiefly immigrants from Upper India or Bengal, and employed in 
a variety of respectable occupations, as subordinate Government 


officials, clerks, accountants, etc. \ many of them are also well-to- 
do landholders; 1438 in number. (6) KalM; a caste peculiar 
to Assam and GoilpM, ranking above all the Sridra castes. In 
the time of the earlier native dynasties of Assam, and prior to 
the introduction of Brdhmanism, the Kalitds formed the highest 
class among the people, and monopolised the priesthood and high 
offices; and even at the present day, they exercise considerable 
influence over the other castes, and are held in high esteem by all. 
They now follow no distinctive caste occupation, but are employed 
in various ways, as priests, traders, soldiers, agriculturists, etc. 
Many of them claim to belong to the Kshattriya or warrior caste, 
and prefix the title of Barman to their names. In support of their 
pretensions, they allege that at the time when Parasurdma,- the sixth 
incarnation of Vishnu, was making war on the Xshattriyas and 
exterminating the whole race, they, through fear, denied that they 
were Kshattnyas and called themselves kul-lujiti (literally, caste- 
hidden); and that by this subterfuge they escaped the general 
massacre. This word, they say, gradually became corrupted into 
their present caste name of Kalitl However, altogether irrespec¬ 
tive of these traditional pretensions, it is certain that, prior to the 
introduction of Brdhmanism into Assam, the Kalitas formed the 
highest or pnestly caste in the Province; but they were ousted from 
power and influence on the conversion of the rulers to Brahmanism. 
The Census Report returns the number of Kalitas in GofUpM at 
11,527. As a class they are well off. (7) Ganak, Achdrjya, or Graha- 
pra , a degraded class of Brahmans, who have lost rank owing to 
Jerrmdiscnmmate acceptance of ahns and gifts from low castes. 
Their chief occupation is that of astrologers and fortune-tellers: they 
arC f nera * y poor ’ a - nd do not Possess much influence with the 
J 18 f ” teon « ri »8« social intercourse between the 

Ae e (?fk? nS “Vf* ^ T1 * Census Report does return 

bdng pr obably included with 

fouiw r v -> ( ) f Sya; the third or tradin g oaste in the original 
fourfold Sanskrit social organization; but it is very doubtful whether 

there are any pure Vaisyas at the present day, and the 
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included in the list given in the Census Report, although numbers 
claim to belong to it, without any apparent right. Those natives 
of Go£lp£r£ who aspire to this rank, are said to have degenerated 
to such a degree as to be classed among the Siidra castes. They 
employ themselves as agriculturists and traders. (9) M^rwari; an 
up-country caste of traders and merchants; 155 in number. (10) 
AgarwiM; traders, etc.; 19 in number. (11) Oswdl; traders; etc; 
215 in number. (12) Jaswar; traders, etc.; 13 in number. (13) 
Bais-baniyi.; merchants and traders; 17 in number. (14) Gandhd- 
baniy£ ; grocers and spice-sellers; 285 in number. 

Respectable Sudra Castes.— (15) N 4 pit; barbers; 1378 in 
dumber. (16) Kdm£r; blacksmiths; 212 in number. (17) Kum- 
bhir; potters; 803 in number. (18) Tambuli^ growers and sellers 
oipan (betel leaf), also traders and money-lenders; 367 in number. 
(19) Binif; growers of pin; 248 in number. (20) Mill; gardeners 
and flower-sellers ; 381 in number. (21) Goili or Gop; cattle- 
keepers, etc.; 1518 in number. The men of this caste originally 
immigrated from Bengal, and the town of Goilpiri is said to 
have derived its name from a colony of Goilis. In olden times, 
as at present, the District was noted for its excellent pasture 
lands; and numbers of Goilis from Bengal, especially from Chil- 
mirf and Rangpur, came and settled here. The principal Goili 
settlements in Goilpiri are at Chindarii, Baladmirf, Jhitkabiri, 
Boalmiri, Bilisupiri, Gothli, Chandra-char, and Gerimiri. All 
these places are situated along the banks of rivers, and possess 
good pasture lands. (22) Madak; sweetmeat makers; 134 in 
number. (23) Kuri or Madhu-kuri ; a branch of the previous 
caste, whose members have abandoned their hereditary occupa¬ 
tion, and taken to trading. They are generally well-to-do; the 
Census Report returns their number at 150. (24) Kinsiri; braziers, 

coppersmiths, and workers in bell-metal; 175 in number. (25) 
Liheri; lac-workers ; 20 in number. (26) Tell; oil pressers and 
sellers, also general traders and grain merchants; 834 in number. 
(27) Sutradhir; carpenters; 4657 in number. (28) Vaishnav.; 
not a caste, but a sect of Hindus comprising all castes, professing 
to follow the teachings inculcated by Chaitanya, a religious reformer 
of the sixteenth century. At the present day, the name is principally 
used to designate Vishnuvite religious mendicants. Many profes¬ 
sional prostitutes belong to the sect. The Census Report returns 
the number of Vaishnavs in Goalpira District at 1602. (29) 
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Sanyisl; not a caste, but a sect of Sivaite religious mendicants ; 
47 in number. (30) Rijbansi or Koch; principally employed in 
cultivation. The word literally means ‘ of the royal kindred,’ and 
is a title assumed by those Kochs who followed the example of 
the Koch Kij£, Hajo, and became converted to Hinduism. The 
Rajbansfs or Kochs were one of the tribes who ruled this part of 
the country in former days. Although their numbers were originally 
but small, yet as all new converts to Hinduism are placed in this 
class, it has increased so largely as to form by far the most nume¬ 
rous section of the Hindu community in the District. The Census 
Report of 1872 returns their number at 118,091, exclusive of those 
in the Eastern Dwirs. They are confined to no particular occupa¬ 
tion. Dilferent classes necessarily vary in social status, some holding 
a rank equal with the Kdyasths and Kalitds, while others are classed 
among the degraded low castes. Those Rdjbansis who follow 
menial occupations, such « tending pigs, bearing palanquins, etc., 
axe called by their aboriginal race-name of Koch. (31) Halui 

f tr; ab f T h ° f a he Keut 01 fishing Caste ’ wh0 have separated 
from then fellows and succeeded in raising themselves in the social 

scale They call themselves ChhoH or Little Kalitas, and follow 
agriculture as a profession. The Halu£ Keuts are not returned 
separately m the Census Report, their numbers being probably 
included with, the ordinary Keuts {vide No. 66). (32) Aham 

descendants of the aboriginal SMn conquerors of Assam" converted 
to Hinduism. At the present day they have greatly degenerated 

employed - agricuitoists - The ^12 

m Go%&* District are, generally speaking, poor, and they have 
intermixed freely with the Rdjbansis. The Census Report returns 

Koch tnbe, employed as agnculturists and traders, and principally 
found m that portion of the District bordering oi RanZJ 1 6 
m num er. (34) Shaloij cultivators; 842 m number. The following 

f6) Ba"yd l C t Vatin h CaSt f S r (35) 87 in nUmber ^ 

BihJ /• “ " ; ( 37 ) Bijatiyi; 45 in number; (38) 

Bihfyd 124 in number; ( 39 ) Borid; 6, in number; (40) Das 410 
nnumber; 4*) Halgir; z 7 in number *(42) Jaru 4 ;^lX U mb er 

Kul^fi 9 t“ ? te; (44) Koerf ; ^3 in lumber; (45) 
SSti? ” i 46) HaM; ^tinners; x 2 in number 

Smi Ttr™ °i parcbed 8°®.^; in number. (48) 

' wine makers by caste occupation; but, like their 
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fellow-castemen in Lower Bengal, they have forsaken their original 
profession, and now mostly employ themselves in trade. They are, 
however, not so well off as in Bengal. The Census Report returns 
their number at 577. (49) Subarnabanik ; bankers and jewellers; 

325 in number. (50) Sondr; working gold and silver smiths; 114 
in number. 

Low Castes.— (51) Dhobi; this caste is divided into two 
branches, one of which follows its original occupation of washer¬ 
men, and the other, called Rang! Dhobi, corresponding to the 
Chisi Dhobi of Bengal, are chiefly agriculturists; 118 in num¬ 
ber. (52) Kahir; an up-country caste of palanquin bearers and 
domestic servants; 18 in number. (53) Jogf; 6685 in number; 
and (54) Katunf; 8226 in number. The hereditary occupation of 
both these two castes is the rearing of silkworms and spinning and 
weaving the thread; but most of them have now abandoned their 
ancient employment, and are either agriculturists or traders. (55) 
Dhinuk; domestic servants; 2 in number. (56) Hiri; this caste 
is divided into two classes, one of which follows the occupation of 
potters, but their work is done altogether by the hand without making 
use of the wheel ; the other class are fishermen. The two classes 
intermarry, and many of them follow both occupations. The Census 
Report returns their number at 1259. (57) Dom; 1067 in number; 

and (58) Nadiydl Dom; 3013 in number. These two castes are in 
reality one. The name Nadiy^l, derived from the Bengali nadi, a 
river, is given to these, people on account of their preferring the 
river bank for their habitations, and living by river industries, such 
as fishing or boating. The Deputy-Commissioner reports that the 
Nadiydls of Godlp£rd are comparatively well-to-do. For some years 
past they have been quietly abandoning their caste occupation for 
higher employments. Many are now wealthy traders; and the 
Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that the time is not far distant 
when this caste will hold as high a social position in this District as 
the Sondrs (goldsmiths), Baniyds (traders), and Tdntfs (weavers) do 
in Calcutta They are a very industrious and persevering class. 
(59) Chundrf; lime burners; 5 in number. (60) Gharaml; thatchers 
and house-builders; 2416 in number. (61) Tintf; weavers; 160 
in number. (62) Kapdli; cotton-spinners; 16 in number. (63) 
Ganesh; weavers ; 13 in number. (64) Dhaniyd; weavers; 19 in 
number. (65) Patiydl ; mat-makers and labourers.; 532 in number. 
(66) Jaliyd Keut; fishermen; 610 in number. As explained above 
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(vide No. 31), the Keut caste is divided into two branches, which 
were originally one, viz. the Halu£ Keuts, who are agriculturists, and 
Jaliyd Keuts, who are fishermen. The distinction between the two 
branches is now very wide, and they do not intermarry or socially 
mix with each other in any way. From the manners, habits, and 
language of the Jaliyd Keuts, they appear to have originally emigrated 
from Bengal. In the western part of the District they are known by 
the name of Machhuds. (67) Behdri; cultivators and palanquin 
bearers; 1282 in number. (68) Matiyil; labourers and diggers; 89 
in number. (69) Mdt; sellers of fish and vegetables; 49 in number. 
(70) Jaliyi; 19,230 in number; (71) JaMdhar; 2690 in number; 
(72) Jhal; nrr in number; (73) M M; 962 in number—all four 
fishing and boating castes. (74) Patnf; ferrymen; 50 in number. 
( 75 ) &hnkar; labourers; 3 in number. (76) Madashi; labourers; 
642 7 in number. (77) Badyak^r; makers of drums and other musical 
instruments, which they sell as well as perform upon themselves; 190 
in number. (78) Dawii; a low class of Rijbansis, who tend and sell 
pigs; not returned as a separate caste in the Census Report. (79) 
Nat; this caste is said to be peculiar to this part of the country, the 
members belonging to it in GodlpM being immigrants from Assam. 
Their occupation is that of singers and dancers; many of the women 
are prostitutes. The caste is not returned separately in the Census 
Report. (80) Baitf; mat-makers and musicians; 85 in number. 
(81) Bari£; this caste is said to be peculiar to Godlpird and Assam, 
but it is not returned separately in the Census Report. Its members 
are also called Stft, from the renowned expounder of the Purinas of 
the same name, of olden India, who was bom of a Brahman widow. 
When a Brahman woman has illicit intercourse with a man of a lower 
caste, she becomes excommunicated from her own class; the offspring 
of such connections are called Bariis. As the restrictions against 
widow re-marriage increased, such clandestine intercourse became 
more common; and the offspring of such connections have now 
become so numerous as to have formed themselves into a distinct 
class. In cases where both the parents are Brahmans, they generally 
retain the sacred thread (Jaitd), although this is sometimes discon¬ 
tinued. There are only a few families of these Bariis in GoilpM, 
although they are numerous in Upper and Central Assam. 

Semi-Aboriginal Castes.— The following are all semi-aboriginal 
castes, forming the very lowest section of the Hindu community. 
Except where otherwise mentioned, they are -chiefly employed as 
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labourers, although most of them have small plots of land which they 
cultivate for themselves:—(82) Bagdi; 6 in number. (83) Bediyi; 
.431 in number. (84) Bhuiyi; 3 in number. (85) Chimir or 
Much!; shoemakers and leather-dealers; 163 in number, principally 
settlers from Upper India. (86) Chandil; fishermen and agricul¬ 
turists ; 6918 in number. (87) Dosddh; swineherds; 44 in number. 
(88) K£ord ; swineherds; 122 in number. (89) Karanga; 60 in 
number. (90) Hdri; this caste is divided into two classes, one who 
work as goldsmiths and call themselves Baniyds, and the other who 
follow the occupation of sweepers; 118 in number. (91) M£ 1 ; 160 
in number. (92) Mihtdr; sweepers; 694 in number. (93) P£sf, 
or toddy-makers; 6 in number. (94) Shikdri; huntsmen; 311 in 
number. 

Muhammadan Sects. —-Almost the whole of the Musalmin 
population of Godlpdr£ belong to the, Sunni sect, although Shaikh, 
Sayyid, Mughul, and Pathin families are to be found. As a body, 
the Muhammadans of Godlpdrd are not rich, but there are several 
wealthy families among them. Some of the lower classes of Musal- 
nrufrn s are said to have adopted Hindu religious practices and customs. 
The Mariis are a low class of professing Muhammadans, detested 
by orthodox followers of IsMm on account of their inveterate habits 
of drunkenness. They are particularly unclean in their personal 
habits, and of a quarrelsome disposition. Their chief occupation is 
the making of brass utensils. 

No caste or class of people in Godlpird appears to be declining 
from its former rank or numbers. There are no predatory clans 
or classes; but a wandering gipsy-like caste of people, called-Bari- 
masiycis, frequently come to the District on the occasion of certain 
local fairs and festivals. These people, with their families, live in 
boats, and move from place to place selling trinkets, drugs, and 
other petty articles of trade. 

Linguistic Divisions.—A s regards language, the population of 
Go£lp£r & may be divided into two classes, each inhabiting a dis¬ 
tinctly defined tract of country. To the east of the Bhairab-churi 
hills on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, and of the Pagld Tek 
hills on the south bank of the river, the language of the people 
is Assamese ; while to the west of these natural barriers Bengali 
prevails. 

Immigration and Emigration. —There is very little immigration 
into, or emigration from, the District. Some of the people who live 
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near the boundaries are occasionally in the habit of removing to the 
neighbouring Districts, but this is mostly done when they are hard 
pressed by their landlords for arrears of rent which they are unable 
to pay. A few immigrants from Bengal and Hindustan, as well as from 
Assam, sometimes come to Godlpdrfi seeking employment, or for 
trading purposes; but their numbers are so few that this can hardly 
be called immigration. Some of them send for their families as 
soon as they have succeeded in finding employment. In other 
cases where the new-comers are unmarried, they permanently settle 
down, and many women of the District. In the former case, the 
immigrants generally ultimately return to their own home, and do not 
mix with the people of the country; in the latter case, they seldom 
return, but after intermarriage they are not looked upon favourably 
by their fellows. Shortly before the Burmese invasion of Assam, 
a few hundred Sikhs were brought from the Panjib as sepoys in the 
pay of the native Government. They were stationed at Hadird 
ehauki opposite Go&lpM, and fought against the Burmese in the 
battle that took place in that neighbourhood. After the British 
occupation of Assam, the survivors scattered themselves over the 
Province, and are still locally called Singhs. A few families residing 
in the towns of Gofilpdrd and Dhubri still retain their national 
customs and habits. These Sikh soldiers were not accompanied by 
their wives, and on settling down they married women of the country 
generally of the lower castes of Hindus, such as Eijbansls, RibMs' 
etc. A few Burmese, the descendants of a small party stationed at 
Singiman after the expulsion of their countrymen by the British are 
settled in the District, and until lately were employed by the local 
officers as sepoys on occasions of Giro expeditions. Many of these 
men married women belonging to low castes of Hindus, and have 
now become denationalised. 


Religious Division of the People— The great bulk of the popu- 
latmn or 76-4 per cent, are Hindus; the remainder being made up 
of Muhammadans who form 22-1 per cent, of the population, together 
with admail sprinkling v ir. all, 1-5 per cent.) of Christians, Buddhists, 
and aboriginal tribes still professing their primitive forms of faith 
According to the Census Report of 1872, the Hindu population of 
the Regulation part of Goilpiri District numbers 160,587 males 
and 150,832 females; total, 311,4x9. Proportion of males in total 
Hindu population, 516 per cent. Muhammadans; males 46,316, 
and females 43,600; total, 89,916. Proportion of males in total 
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Musalmdns, 51*5 per cent. Christians; males 87, and females 54; 
total, 141. Proportion of males in total Christians, 61*7 per cent. 
Other denominations not separately classified in the Census Report; 
males 3144, and females 3094; total, 6238. Proportion of males 
in total * others/ 50*4 per cent 

Hindus. —The Hindus, as a body, occupy the highest social 
rank in the District The majority of them, especially among the 
lower castes, are Vishnuvites, belonging to one or other of the 
following three sects:—Mahdpurishid, the followers of Sankar and 
Mddhab; Ddmoduri, the followers of Ddmodar; and Chaitanya 
Panthiyd, the followers of Chaitanya. The rest of the Hindu 
population are Sivaites. The principal religious holidays are the 
Durgd pujd, a festival held in honour of one of the incarnations 
of the wife of Siva, the God of Destruction, held in September or 
October; the" Dol-jdtrd, or swinging festival, in honour of Krishna, 
held in February or March; the Asokashtami Sndn, or bathing 
festival, held in April or May; the Baisakh Domahi, on the last 
day of the Bengali year; the Magh Domahi, when the sun enters 
Capricorn, in January or February; the Diwali festival, in honour 
of Kdlf, another form of the wife of Siva, in October or November; 
Guru-kirttan pujd, a Vishnuvite festival, held in August or Sep¬ 
tember ; Kartik pujd, in honour of the God of War, one of the 
sons of the Goddess Durgd, held in November or December. 
The Hindu women of Godlpdra do not observe so many fast days 
(bratas) as those of Bengal. As a rule, they assist their husbands 
and fathers in the labours of the field, besides weaving cloth 
and performing their household duties. Among the lower classes 
widow marriage is common. A branch of the Brahma Samaj, or 
theistic sect of Hindus, was established by Bengali immigrants 
in 1868, but has not made much progress among the natives of the 
District 

Muhammadans. —The religion of Isldrn does not appear to be 
making any further advance among the people. In olden times, 
Rangdmati, in the Fiscal Division of Gold Alamganj, on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra, was the site of a Muhammadan fortress, of 
which the ruins are still to be seen. This, as well as the large 
numbers of Muhammadan soldiery who remained behind after the 
invasion of Assam, accounts for the considerable Musalman popula¬ 
tion in the District Many of the Musalmans residing in the towns 
have joined the Fardizi sect, although they are not so fanatical 
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as in Eastern Bengal. In the interior of the District, a great many 
have adopted idolatrous practices similar to the Hindus; and the 
Deputy-Commissioner states that their processions and ceremonies, 
as well as their worship of village divinities and saints, show that 
they have practically renounced Isldm. 

Buddhists. —The Bhutid and Nepdlf inhabitants make up the 
Buddhist population; they are not, however, returned separately in 
the Census Report. 

Jains. —The only Jains in the District are the Oswdls or Mdr- 
wdris, locally called Kdinyd in Godlpdrl They originally came to 
the country for trading purposes, and are now the principal mer¬ 
chants in the District. 

Christians. —There are five small native Christian communities 
in Goalpdrd, numbering altogether in 1870, according to the Deputy- 
Commissioner, about a hundred and ninety souls. The Census Report 
of 1872, however, returns the total number of native Christians at 
only ninety-eight. The Gdros residing in and near the boundaries 
of the District were first visited by a missionary about eight or nine 
years ago, and the progress of Christianity has been steady and 
encouraging among them from the first. The converts are, for the 
most part, engaged in agriculture, and are generally well-to-do, 
although some are poor. The local missionary is the Rev. J. J. 
Stoddard, of the American Baptist Mission. There are also two 
native missionaries stationed at Bijni, in the Eastern Dwdrs, but as 
yet they have not met with much success in their efforts among the 
rural population. 

No new caste or sect, either of Hindus or Muhammadans, has 
sprung up in late years. 

Division of the People into Town and Country.— The 
population of Godlpdrd District is entirely rural, and the people do 
not evince any tendency towards urban life. According to the results 
of the Census of 1872, there is not a single town in the District 
containing upwards of 5000 inhabitants. Mr. C. F. Magrath’s 

District Census Compilation thus classifies the villages:_There are 

777 villages containing less than two hundred inhabitants; 306 
with from two to five hundred; 175 with from five hundred to a 
thousand; 60 with from one to two thousand; 9 with from two to 
three thousand; and 3 with from three to four thousand. 

GoALPARA.-The town of Godlpdri, which is also the civil head¬ 
quarters of the District, is situated on the south bank of the 
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Brahmaputra, in north latitude 26° 10' 25", and east longitude 90° 
40' 50". It has always been the principal seat of commerce in the 
District, although, with its suburbs, it only contains a population, 
according to the census of 1872, of 4678 souls. So long ago as 
1788, the name of a Mr. Raush appears as a merchant settled here, 
who was in a position to send a force of 700 armed guards to fight 
the Modmdriis who had rebelled against the Assam king. In the 
time of the Assam Rdjds, a guard was stationed at Hadira, opposite 
Qo^lpdrd, which interfered with the free access of trading boats 
into Assam from Bengal In consequence of this, merchants 
and traders used to settle at the town of Godlpdrd, or at Jogigophd, 
on the opposite side of the river. In addition to the ordinary 
local traffic, the products of the Giro Hills on the south, and of 
the Bhutdn Hills on the north, axe brought to Godlpdrd, and meet 
with a ready sale. The Civil Station is built on an oblong hill, 
258 feet high, and upwards of 600 feet above sea-level. There 
are a few private houses on the hill, occupied by the officials 
of the District, and the missionary. On the summit is a fine 
piece of table-land, commanding a splendid view of the Bhutan 
and Himalayan ranges, and also of the Gdro Hills., At almost all 
seasons of the year there is a breeze blowing, and the only objec¬ 
tion to the spot is the fatiguing ascent, which is : too steep for 
carriages. The native town of Go£lp£r i is situated on the western 
side of the hill. It is dry and regularly built, consisting of several 
large streets running parallel to each other, with cross roads at right 
angles. In the main street—the one nearest the river—are all the 
shops; and the whole town, with the exception of a few masonry dwell¬ 
ings, is constructed of wooden posts, bamboo mats, and thatching grass. 
Fires are consequently of frequent occurrence, particularly during 
the hot months of March, April, and May. There is a good-sized 
market at the top of the main street, which is in general well stocked 
with fish, fowls, and native vegetables, but no animal food is procur¬ 
able. The immediate vicinity of the town consists of plain land, a 
good portion of which is under cultivation, intersected with small 
hills and large marshes. During the height of the rains, portions of 
the town are inundated, and in some parts the people have to use 
canoes to proceed from their houses to the raised roads. 

Gauripur.— The next town in importance is Gauripur, on the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra, in Goli Alamganj pargaiia, which 
contains the residence of the richest landholder of the District, and 
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where a small fair is held m September or October every year. The 
population, according to the census of 1872, amounts to 1805. 

Dhubri is the Headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name, 
and the seat of a Subordinate Judge’s Court. It is also the Head¬ 
quarters of the Executive Engineer of the Lower Assam Division. 
As a calling-place for the Assam steamers, where passengers and 
goods for the Western Dwdrs, or Kuch Behar, are landed, it is 
rapidly rising in importance. In March 187 x, Dhubri was declared 
to be an additional place of embarkation for labourers proceeding 
to the Assam tea districts. The population, at the time of the 
census of 1872, was only 477. 

Lakshmipur is the next town of importance, and the residence 
of the superior landlord of the large Fiscal Division of Mcchhpdrd ■ 
population unknown. ” ' 1 ‘ ‘ ’ 


Other Towns and Villages. Bfldsupdrd is the residence of 
the landlord of Chdpdr; population unknown. The principal seats 
of the timber trade are Bagribdrf, Rupsf, Gaurfpur, Simliibdri, 
Lakshmipur, Bildsupdrd, Mdijangd, and Mamdi. These, places will 
all advance m prosperity with the progress of the timber trade 
which is now in a very promising condition. Another town or 

■Si* S T T° rtanCe “ a SCat ° f trade is Mdnikachar, 
situated on the extreme south-west of the District, in Kardibdrl 

pargcmn, opposite the village of Bdgwd, in Rangpur District. The 
formation of the new District of the Gdro Hills has contributed 
o he prosperity of this village, as well as to that of Singimdrf, in 

r /TI FlS< S ? V1S10n ' The ° nly other P Iaces of importance in 
Godlpdrd are Pdtdmdri and Agamdnf; the former for its jute trade 

and the latter because of its being the chief outpost between the 
Subdivision of Dhubri and Kuch Behar. Besides these SMI 
and Bijnf, m the Eastern Dwdrs division of the District will also 
become important towns, as the trade with Bhutoln 

Dalo Me hdd at Jir4 NiMri > mmri ’ Pordkasud’ 

Dale, Mahendraganj, Rdjdbdld, and other places on the Giro 

rentier. The larger towns and places where markets are held and 
where shopkeepers and traders reside, furnish a large propo ttn 0 f 

or n a etT e T lVe / 0rk °/f “•*** Races that « situated on 
rnn v! b aneS of the estates of th « landholders also give a 

am ° Unt ° f P ° lice and criminal work, especially fn the 
harvesting season, or between the months of November and March 
Municipalities. The MuScip,, Act (vi 
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extended to Go£lp£r£ town in 1875. 1876 the municipal income 

was estimated at ^300; and even with this small sum, the Deputy- 
Commissioner believed that considerable improvement- could be 
effected in the sanitary condition of the town. In the year 1876-77 
the total receipts were ^398, of which ^338 was derived from 
direct taxation; the total expenditure was ^351, of which ^141 
was assigned to conservancy. The incidence of taxation was is. 
4jd. per head. 

Temples and Places of Pilgrimage. —There is a famous temple 
on the top of a hill in H£br£gh£t Fiscal Division, dedicated to the 
Goddess Durg£ The building is called the Thdkeswan Temple, 
and its architecture proves the engineering skill of the person who 
designed and built it. People from all parts of India, especially 
Sanydsfs or religious mendicants, make pilgrimages to the place. 
The hill is tenanted by monkeys; and the two chief ones, a male and 
female, are said to be the king and queen, and, as such, are con¬ 
sidered sacred by the pilgrims. Another place of Hindu pilgrimage 
is the temple of Dudh-nith, sacred to Siva, at JogigopM, on the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra, opposite Goalp£r£ There are several 
artificial caverns, or holes cut in the rocks, found in the neighbour¬ 
ing hills, which are said to have been constructed by olden sages for 
the purposes of devotion and meditation; and their position and 
the surrounding scenery seem to favour this supposition. 

Material Condition of the People. —The Mechs, Cdch£ris, 
R£bh£s, Gdros, and most of the hill people inhabiting the District, 
are very simple in their manners and habits. Necessity or revenge 
seems to be the common cause of their offences against the criminal 
law. They commit thefts and even murders; but in the majority of 
cases they confess their guilt as soon as they are apprehended. The 
people of Goilpard generally are good imitators, and anything that is 
new to them they try to copy. This is partly owing to the fact that' 
caste restrictions are not so strict as they are in other parts of Bengal. 
Ties of relationship are highly regarded, and appear to be very 
binding among them; even distant relatives are acknowledged to 
have the right of the shelter of a home in case of want or necessity. 
The Cichdris and other hill tribes drink a liquor prepared by them¬ 
selves from rice, and a large proportion of the people either eat or 
smoke opium. Many of them also smoke gdnjd , an intoxicating 
preparation of hemp. European wines and spirits have been intro¬ 
duced into the Station, and it is a matter of regret that some of the 
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country people have begun to use them. Education does not seem 
to have hitherto made much progress among the people. In 1871, 
the Deputy-Commissioner stated that he was of opinion that not 
more than eight hundred boys had received instruction at the few 
schools in the District. The only school in Go£lp£x£ for girls is 
one established by the. American Baptist Mission, and there-is no 
institution for giving instruction in any of the fine or useful arts or 
sciences. There is a society called the Hitd Bidhiyini Sabhi, the 
members of which conduct a school with the aid of a grant from 
Government, and have raised subscriptions tor the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing a printing press in the District. The landholders, who derive 
a large income from the people, have paid very little attention towards 
the promotion of education among them; and the Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner is of opinion that the time is still far distant when there will 
be a general diffusion of knowledge among the masses. The people 
are in prosperous circumstances, as a general rule; they are very 
independent, and decline to work as coolies or day-labourers. In 
consequence of this, it is very difficult for the public-officers to 
obtain labourers in times when urgently wanted, unless the land¬ 
holders or others are directed to supply them, or assist in procuring 
them. It is almost impossible also to obtain domestic servants, 
and those that do engage themselves as such, will not work unless 
they are paid excessive wages. 

Dress, Food, Buildings, etc.— The ordinary dress of a well- 
to-do shopkeeper consists of a cloth worn round the waist, and 
reaching as far as the knees (dhui £), a cotton sheet or shawl 
(chddar), and now and then a coat (pirdn). The clothing of a 
common peasant is simply a waistcloth and a cotton shawl. The 
materials used in the construction of the buildings of all classes 
consist of bamboo, grass, wood, canes, jute rope and reeds; mats 
are now being used as walls for houses. The residence of a well- 
to-do shopkeeper generally consists of an outer apartment, which 
forms his shop or place of business, with sometimes an inside 
room, with a platform or machdn for keeping stores. He has also 
generally another house within the same enclosure, consisting of 
two, and in some cases of three rooms. In this house the shop¬ 
keeper dwells with his family, the other members of his household 
occupying the shop at night. Both these houses are surrounded by 
an outer wall or enclosure. The part of the house where the shop¬ 
keeper transacts his business is constructed on a raised platform, 
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and covered with mats. A portion of it is covered by a thick 
striped cotton carpet (. satranji ), or a white sheet, where the shop¬ 
keeper sits, and on which is a large pillow, and a wooden box to 
keep his books, papers, etc. in. Two hookahs, one for Brahmans 
and the other for Sudras, with stands, and two or three stools, for 
the accommodation of visitors or persons who have come on 
business, are also generally placed on the platform. Another small 
box is used as a cash-box. Two or three paper paintings of Ganesh, 
Kdli, or some other of the Hindu deities adorn the wall, on which 
are also hung one or two letter files. In the cook-house, a platform 
is raised over the hearth for the purpose of stowing firewood and 
other articles used for culinary purposes. In the sleeping-room 
there is a lamp and lampstand, a seat or two, a few mats, and a 
large box to deposit cash, ornaments, clothing, etc. in. The master 
of the house sleeps either on a wooden cot, or on a bamboo plat¬ 
form. An ordinary husbandman generally has two houses, one 
of two rooms, in which he keeps his stores or other requisites; 
and the other of three rooms, in which he cooks his food, eats, and 
sleeps. In a few cases, a separate hut is built for the cattle, but 
otherwise one of the rooms of the storehouse is given up as a 
cowshed. A few mats, seats, and a wooden lamp compose nearly 
all his furniture. The different houses which compose his dwelling 
are all surrounded by an enclosure. The ordinary food of the 
family of a well-to-do shopkeeper consists of rice, split peas, fish, 
vegetables, and milk. The Deputy-Commissioner estimates that the 
living expenses of a middling-sized household, consisting, say, of the 
following members, viz. father, mother, brother, brother’s wife, and 
young child, two sons and a daughter, and old widow aunt, or other 
relative of the master, two men-servants, and a maid-servant, would 
amount to about Rs. 25 or £ 2, 10s. od. per month. In this case, 
however, the milk would be supplied by the-cows of the family, and 
the firewood gathered from the jungle without cost by the servants. 
The living expenses of an ordinary husbandman, with a household 
consisting of six persons, would not amount to upwards of Rs. 11. 8. o 
or £1, 3s. od. per mensem. This would represent the cost, if he 
had to purchase everything in the bazfr, but a great proportion of his 
necessaries he produces himself, or manages to obtain without cost. 
Betel nut and tobacco he obtains from his garden, rice and vegetables 
from his fields, firewood is collected from the jungle, and fish from the 
nearest marsh or river, all without any other cost than his own labour. 
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AGRI C ULTURE.- The staple crop of Goflpirf is rice, divided 
mto three great classes, which again are subdivided into several 
different vanenes. The first of the three classes is the dm 
or bitdn nee, which is subdivided into the following principal 

I? !f nUdj£ ' duiechen S d ’ Pikrijdbetd, bkujshd, gathid 

mrd, kdndpdnjd, bodlidar, and kckoyd. The dm rice is sown 

_ J T aiT ’/ ebrUary ’ MarCh ’ and April > P rinci PalIy in the two latter 
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transplanted. £ao or long-stemmed rice requires marshy land 
and is also not transplanted. It is chiefly sown in Febnnrv and 
March, and reaped in October and November. The third chss of 
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abundance on the chars and alluvial accretions in the bed of the 
Brahmaputra, which afford excellent soil for this crop. It is also 
grown in other parts of the District on the same kind of land as 
the dus rice. The season for sowing is September, October, and 
November, the crop being gathered in December, January, and 
February. 

Green Crops, etc. —The principal pulse crops are ^/^(Phaseolus 
mungo), matar or peas (Pisum sativum), til (Sesamum orientate), 
musurl (Cicer lens), arhar (Cytisus cajan), matikaldi (Phaseolus 
radiatus), and khesari-kaldi (Lathyrus sativus). All these, as well as 
vegetables, such as pdlang y chukd , lafid ,, babri y Idi , muld^ bdigun , and 
lau or pumpkins, are sown in September, October, and November, 
and reaped in December, January, and February. They require 
land of the same description as that suited to dus rice. A variety 
of pumpkin, called kumrd , is sown in April and May, and ripens in 
August and September. The only fibre crops grown in Goalpara 
are koshta (jute) and son (hemp), both of which are sown in March 
and April, and cut in August and September. 

Miscellaneous Crops. — Kusiar or akh (sugar-cane) is planted 
in April and May, and cut in December and January. Pan creepers 
are planted in June and July ; but they grow all the year round, and 
live for a considerable time. Tiah or sasd (cucumber), bdnga or 
phuti, iarmuj (melon), mdkai johd , and chhinddl y are sown in February, 
March, and April, and gathered as they ripen in May, June, and 
July. These require to be grown in soil similar to that known as 
garden lands, generally situated around the homestead, and they 
must be well manured. 

Rice Cultivation. —No great extension has taken place within 
the last twenty years in the area under rice cultivation, nor has any 
improvement been effected in the quality of the rice grown. Superior 
cereals, such as rice, have not been substituted for inferior ones, where 
the latter are grown. Rice is known by the following terms in the 
various stages of its growth :—Seeds are called hdhdn or bichhan; 
the young plants or germs, gdjddhdn ; small growing plants, kathiyd 
or chdrd; plants in the nursery, kathiyd muthi; when newly trans¬ 
planted, kachhi ras dhdn; when the plant begins to get ears, 
niklod dhdn; when it arrives at full growth, nijarjao dhdn; when 
the top of the plant bends, and the grain begins to ripen, matha- 
doyd dhdn; when ripe and ready for harvesting,/^ dhdn; when 
the plants are being reaped they are called kata dhdn ; when they 
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are arranged and put into bundles, muthiyd; when the grain is 
husked, it is called dhdn or mdrd dkdn ; husked rice is called chdul; 
the husks, tus; cooked rice is called bhdt; when the paddy is 
being husked, it is called dhdn bhdnd , and when cleaned, kanrd; 

the rice broken in husking is called khud, and the whole grains 
malkhu. i 

The various solid and liquid preparations made from rice are as 
followA variety of rice which is eaten in an uncooked state after 
washing, is sold at the rate of i dnnd a ser, or fd. a pound. Rhdiox 
akhai, is a preparation made from paddy; the grain, after being 
steeped in water, is parched over a slow fire and afterwards husked; 
it is sold at Annds a ser, or a fraction over a penny a pound.’ 

1 his preparation is sometimes powdered and called akhdiguri, being 
that sold at 2 dnndszser or i£d. per pound. Chird is prepared by boil¬ 
ing paddy in water for about an hour; it is, when dried and husked, 
afterwards parched in a wide-mouthed earthen pot over a fire, and 
pounded while still hot; it is sold at the rate of about 2 dnnds a 
P er pound. Rice, first parched and afterwards powdered, 

1S i^d ‘ Mul chird, and sells at the same rate as the above. Ldru 
a kind of sweetmeat ball, and fithd or rice cakes, are made from the 
above preparations. Powdered rice is sometimes mixed with boiled 
water, and a preparation is made from it called bhdtpiihd; but this 
is only made for home consumption and not for sale. When the 
powdered nee has been parched, it is called bhdjd pithdgurl, and 

JfLfjf “ f “r ° Y “ * p '"” r * The sweetmeats ate 
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CONDITION OF THE CULTIVATORS. 

Proper, excluding the Eastern Dwdrs, which will be treated of 
separately in an appendix to this Statistical Account, is 2863 square 
miles, or 1,832,320 acres, according to the results of the Revenue 
Survey. Of this total, 588,800 acres, or 920 square miles, were 
returned as under cultivation in 1875 ; the amount uncultivated, but 
capable of cultivation, was 265,600'Hacres, or 415 square miles; 
while jungle and uncultivable waste covered 977,920 acres, or 
1528 square miles. Including the Eastern Dwars, the area of 
the District is 4433 square miles, or 2,837,120 acres. The area 
under cultivation in 1875-76 was returned at 1040 square miles, 
or 665,600 acres; cultivable land, 2143 square miles, or i,- 37 i j 5 2 ° 
acres; uncultivable and waste, 1250 square miles, or 800,000 
acres. A fair out-turn from land growing bitdrt or dus rice would 
be about 7 maunds of unhusked rice per bighd, or 15 hundred¬ 
weights per acre, worth about R. 1 per maund, or 2s. 8|d. a 
hundredweight; and that from land growing sdh or dman rice, 
would be about 8£ maunds of unhusked rice per btg/ia , or i8^- 
hundredweights per acre, worth about Rs. 1. 4. o per maund , or 3s. 
5d. a hundredweight. After the bitdri or dus crop is reaped, mustard- 
seed is sown in the same field as a second crop, and yields an 
out-turn of about 3 maunds per bighd, or 6J hundredweights per acre, 
worth about Rs. 1. 12. o. per maund , or 4s. 9d. a hundredweight In 
some salt lands, dus rice is also sown as a second crop. Where this 
is done, the total out-turn of both kinds of crop is about 12 maunds of 
unhusked rice per bigJia , or 26 hundredweights per acre. From the 
foregoing, it will be seen that a cultivator can obtain upwards of 10 
maunds produce per bighd, or 2 2 hundredweights per acre, from two- 
crop land producing dus paddy and mustard-seed; namely, from one 
acre, 15 hundredweights, of dus rice—value, Rs. 20. 7. o or £2, os. 
xojd., and 6f hundredweights of mustard-seed, valued at Rs. 14. 
4 . o or £1, 8s. 6d.; total value of the produce of an acre of land, 
Rs. 34. 11. o, or ^3, 9s. 4^d. In the other description of land 
in which both salt and dus rice is grown, the out-turn of both crops 
amounts to about 12 maunds per bigkd, or 26 hundredweights per 
acre; viz. i6f hundredweights of salt paddy, worth Rs. 27. 14. o 
or £2, 15s. 9d., and 9J hundredweights of dus, worth Rs. 12. 4. o 
or £ 1, 4s. 6d.; making the total value of the produce of this descrip¬ 
tion of land to be Rs. 40. 2. o or £4, os. 3d. an acre. 

Condition of the Cultivators. —For the support of an average- 
sized peasant’s household, consisting of the cultivator himself, 
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Ins wife, two children, a grown-up brother, and a female dependant, 
the Deputy-Commissioner considers that a farm of over twenty-four 
bighds, or eight acres in extent, would be considered a very large 
holding, and one below twelve bighds, or four acres, a very small 
one. From fifteen to eighteen bighds, or five to six acres, would be 
considered a comfortable-sized holding for a cultivator ; but a single 
pair of oxen could not cultivate more than about ten bighds, or three 
and a third acres. A husbandman with a little farm of about five 
acres, would be as well off as a respectable retail shopkeeper, and 
would be in more comfortable circumstances than a man receiving a 
money wage of Rs. 8 or 16s. a month. As a class, the peasantry 
are not generally in debt. Nearly all the land is held by tenants- 
at-will; the proportion of the higher class of husbandmen who pos¬ 
sess rights of occupancy, being only about 4 per cent, of the whole. 
With but few exceptions, the whole of the cultivators are liable to 
enhancement of rent; and no one is as yet known to have estab- 
is e a rig t, under Act x. of 1859, to hold land in perpetuity or 
with occupancy rights without enhancement. There are-not many 
cases mGoilpdrd of small proprietors who own, occupy, and culti¬ 
vate their hereditary lands without either a superior landlord above 
them, or a sub-holder or labourer of any sort under them. A husband¬ 
man with a family, as stated above, would require about Rs. 12 or 
£1, 4s. od a month to support him; but in this case he would have 
to gather his own firewood himself, and make his garden supply 
him with vegetables, as otherwise the cost would be Rs. 14 or £x, 

8 s. od. a month. This calculation, however, includes the valufof 

fiekhT 6 C ° nSUmed by * e family > which he produces from his own 
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months old, Rs. 15 or yQi, 10s. od.; and a score of full-grown pigs, 
Rs. 60 or £ 6 . 

The Agricultural Implements are as follow, viz.:—(1) Nan- 
gal or wooden plough, value 4 annas or 6d.; (2) phdl or iron 
ploughshare, value 4 d?mds or 6d.; (3) dild , a wooden rod to con¬ 
nect the plough and the yoke, value 8 dmids or is.; (4) joyal, 
wooden yoke, 2 annas or 3d.; (5) say el, pegs or nails to which the 
ropes are attached, 1J &n?ids or 2d.,—the above form the component 
parts of the plough; (6) mat or harrow, for levelling the land after it 
has been ploughed, value 2 annas or 3d. ; (7) nidijan or mai-rasi , a 
rope attached to the harrow, 4 dnnds or 6d.; (8) lari or chari, a goad 
for driving the oxen, J anna or ij farthings; (9) dohban , a wooden 
mallet for breaking the clods, 1 dnnd or i|d.; (10) kolbam or jalkd, 
a rake to gather the refuse and sweepings, 2 annas or 3d.; (n) 
bida , a large rake with iron teeth, passed through the rice plants 
to clear them from weeds, and to thin the plants, value R. x or 2s.; 

(12) paghd or rast, a rope for binding the cattle, 3 dnnds or 4^d.; 

(13) jari, ropes used for various purposes, 8 annds or is.; (14) kodah 
or mattock, R. 1 or 2s.; (15) ddo, a long knife or bill-hook to cut 
bamboos or clear jungle with, also used for domestic purposes, xo 
dnnds or is. 3d. ; (16) kdchi , a reaping sickle, 8 annas or is.; (17) 
khantd, an instrument used for weeding and for loosening the earth 
around the plants, 2 dnnds or 3d.; (18) kathar, an axe, 12 annas 
or is. 6d. ; (19) hnldbdri or bankhd, a pole slung across the 
shoulder for carrying burdens, 1 dnnd or ijd.; (20) ukhani , used 
in threshing, \ dnnd or f d.; (21) dhol, pachhi, khordhi , and data, 
various sorts of baskets used for stowing rice, 8 annas or is. , 
(22) knld, a winnow for cleaning the rice, 2 dnnds or 3d.; (23) 
chaldni, a sieve, 1 dnnd or ijd.; (24) don, a basket measure con¬ 
taining five sens, 4 dnnds or 6d.; (25). kathd, a smaller measure, to 
contain £ ser, 1 dnnd or x|d.; (26) phandti or phdntd, a sandal or 
shoe used by agriculturists, \ dnnd or |d.; (27) chanch, an adze, 
value 8 dnnds or is.; (28) bdtdl, a chisel, 8 annas or is., used by 
agriculturists in making or repairing implements; (pof) tokan or 
lathi, a stick used by agriculturists in watching their fields at night, 
\ dnnd or fd.; and (30) barsd, a spear carried for the same pur¬ 
pose, 8 dnnds or is.; (31) dhenki, a mortar worked by a pedal 
used in cleaning rice, 10 dnnds or is. 3d.; (32) thora, the pestle of 
the mortar, 7 dnnds or lojd.; (33) katord , connected with the same, 
2 dnnds or 3d.; (34) khubll or pakhli, the vessel in which the paddy 
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is husked, R. i or as. ■ (35) ural, a wooden mortar for pounding 

rice, 8 dnnds or is. j (36) gom, a pestle used in grinding corn, 4 
annas or 6d. ° } * 

To cultivate what is technically known as one plough of land 
equal to about three and a half English acres, the following 
cattle and implements would be necessary :_one pair of oxen, a 
P oug , arrow, rake, bidd, clod-breaker, two long knives or bill- 
ooks, two spades, an axe, adze and chisel, two sickles, rope for 
various purposes, two weeders, one goad, two poles for carrying 
urdens a large and small basket-measure for rice, six baskets of 
ifferent kinds for stowing rice, a rice pedal, a pestle and mortar, 

TllT V S f ° r rice k ’ “ wel1 as two pairs of shoes 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

weight respectively. Unshelled barley, which sold at Rs. 3 per 
maund, or 8s. 2d. a hundredweight in the former year, had risen 
toRs. 4 Tperma u nd, or 10s. nd. per hundredweight in 1871; the price 
of shelled barley was Rs. 5 per maund, or 13s.' 8d. per hundred¬ 
weight in 1859-60, and Rs. 8 per maund, or £1, i S . iod. in 1870. 
Sugar-cane, which sold at R. x per maund, or 2s. 8£d. a hundred¬ 
weight in 1859-60, had risen to Rs. 1. 8. o per maund, or 4s. id. a 
hundredweight in 1871. Country spirit sold at 8 dnnds or is. 
the quart bottle in 1859-60; and at R. 1 or 2s. in 1871. Mad, 
the common spirit prepared from rice, and used by the Cichiris, has 
also risen .in value, but is not generally sold; if sold, its price would 
be about 1 dnnd or ijd. per quart. No figures exist in the District 
records showing the prices earlier than i860. 

Weights and Measures.— (i) Measures of time60 bipal^ 1 
pal; 60 pal= 1 danda; 60 danda — 1 diias, or full day of twenty- 
four hours, from sunrise to sunrise (an English hour is equal to 2J 
danda) ; 7 diias = 1 saptaha or week; 15 days = 1 pakshd; 30 days 
= 1 mas a month; 12 calendar months = 1 batsdr or year. The 
increasing fortnight of the moon’s age, or .from new moon to full 
moon, is termed the white or sukld pakshd; and the decreasing 
fortnight, or from full moon to the next new moon, the black 
or krtshna pakshd. The majority of the people, in speaking of the 
time, do not mention the hour .of the day, but speak of it as mom- 
ning, noon, the time of going to or returning from the fields, supper¬ 
time, etc. They have also another way of expressing time; and it 
is no uncommon thing to hear a man, in describing the time required 
to do a thing, mention it as ‘ the time required in eating four betel 
nuts,’ or in ‘smoking tobacco once.’ Each day is divided into four 
prahds or watches of about three hours each, or longer, a 
to the season; the nights are also divided in the same manner. 
The Bengalf era is used in all mercantile transactions; the present 
year (1876) is 1283 of this era The Sakdbda, or era introduced 
by Sulivahan, a powerful king of southern. India, is used in astro¬ 
nomical calculations, and for the purpose of casting horoscopes, 
etc.; the present year is 1797. The Sambat, or era introduced 
by Vikramdditya, the predecessor of the above-mentioned monarch, 
is used by the Mdrwdri merchants among themselves, and also 
by other persons who deal with them ; the present year is 1932. 
The Christian era is also now in use in the Courts, as in other Dis¬ 
tricts. In the parganas of Hdbnighdt and Khuntdghdt, on the estate 
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of the Bijnf Rdja, there was formerly in use an era called Pargandti, 
which has now ceased to be used; it is three years in advance of 
the Bengali era. The Bengali and Sakdbda eras both commence 
on the first day of the month of Baisdkh, and end on the last day 
of Chaitra. The Sambat commences on the Rdmnavani or birth¬ 
day of Rdma, in the month of Chaitra. The landholders calculate 
the year from the first day on which they make their current 
annual collections of rent ( punyd ), but each landlord has his 
separate punyd day. Dealers in cotton reckon their year from Agra- 
hdyan, or the month in which new cotton is obtained; and dealers in 
timber from the month of Kdrtik, for a similar reason. (2) Measures 
of quantity and weight. Grain is bought and f old according to the 
following standard:— 5 sikki = 1 k&chhd ; 4 kachhd = 1 chhatak; 
4 chhatak =1 poyd; 4 poyd-x ser; 5 ser-x pasuri; 8 pasuri 
= 1 maund, equal to 82^ lbs. avoirdupois. For convenience of 
calculation, in all conversions of English into native weights, or 
vice versa, the maund throughout this Statistical Account has been 
taken at 82 lbs. avoirdupois. (3) Liquid measure:—5- sikki = 1 
chhatak; 4 chhatak =1 poyd; 4 poyd=x ser; 40 scr= 1 maund. 
(4) Money is thus calculated, but the following are merely 
imaginary standards for the purposes of computation :—3 ddnti= 1 
krdnit; 3 krdnti, or 4 kdg, or 80 til = x kauri or cowrie; 4 kauri 
= x ganda; 5 gania=x buri , equal to 3 pies or lij farthings. The 
coins current in the District are the same as elsewhere throughout 
India, being as follow:—r2 pies = x dnnd or i£d.; 4 dnnds — 1 
quarter rupee or 6d.; 8 dnnds =x half rupee or is.; 16 dnnds= x 
rupee or 2s. (nominal). (5) Gold and silver measure 4 dhdn = x 
rati; 6 rati=x dnnd; 4 dnnds- 1 sikki; 2 sikki = 1 ddhdli; 2 ddhdli 
= 1 rupee; 16 rupees = 1 gold mohar of 180 grains troy. (6) Cloth 
measure :— 3 jab = 1 anguli or finger-breadth; 3 angtdi — 1 gird ; 
8 gird = 1 hath or cubit of 18 inches; 2 hdth-x gaz or yard. (7) 
Land measures:—3 jab = 1 angtdi; 4 anguli—x muti ; 3 muti=x 
bigdt; 2 bigdt—x hath; 5 hdth—x chhatdk; 16 chhatak — 1 kdthd; 
20 kdthd = 1 bighd, equal to 14,400 square feet. In HAbrdghdt 
Fiscal Divison, a different land measure is in vogue, as follows 
14 hdths or cubits =1 tar or pole; 60 tdr or S40 hdfh in length by 
8 tdr or 1.12 hath in breadth make one hdl = 17 bighd, 41 kdthd, 
or a little less than six acres. This is what is called a kdchhd 
hdl. A pdkd hdl is twice this area. In Khuntdghdt Fiscal 
Division, 12 hath make a tdr or pole; and 60 tdr in length by 10 
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in breadth make one /id/, as\ above. This Jial is again divided into 
16 parts called annas, each 6f which is equal to about 1 bigha, 
kdthd. Another standard of measuring land is as follows:—4 anguli 
= 1 muti; 11 muti— 1 gas or English yard; 40 gas in length by 
40 in breadth = 1 don; 20 don— 1 bishi, equal to 20 bigha . (8) 

Measures of distance :—3 jab = 1 anguli; 4 anguli = 1 muti; 3 muti 
— 1 bigdt; 2 bigdt = 1 /«£//// 2 hath = 1 ^ / 4 hath — 1 dhanu ; 
1000 dhanu =1 tdi; 2 tal=i kos; 4 kosz=zi yojan . A Zw is 
generally reckoned to be 2 miles; but in Goalpard the local Zw is 
equal to 1 mile, 1 furlong, 3 poles, yards, English measure. 

Landless Labouring Classes. —There are five or six different 
classes of people in the District who own no land of their own, but 
either work as servants or till the lands of others for hire. First, 
Persons regularly engaged as servants, who receive from 8 annas 
to Rs. 1. 8. o, or from is. to 3s. per month as wages, besides food 
and clothing; these are called chdkar . Second, Persons who have 
been paid in advance a certain sum of money. In this case, 
the money.is a sort of loan, and the borrower engages to till the 
lender’s land in lieu of interest. For his support he receives i| 
maunds, or a little over a hundredweight of paddy, and half a pound 
each of oil and salt per month; for clothing, he gets annually 
two gdmchas or napkins, a chddar or sheet, and two dhutis or waist- 
cloths. These men are called bdndhd, or bondsmen. They get no 
share of the produce, and are only released from their service when 
they have repaid the amount borrowed in full. The contract is some¬ 
times called panjdli. Third, Persons who receive an advance of 
money, and till the land of the man who employs them, the latter 
finding the ploughs, oxen, seed, etc. These men cultivate the land, 
and without regard to the advance, divide the produce in equal 
shares with the actual proprietor. They have, however, to pay their 
share of the rent of the land, which is deducted from the value of 
the crop before the division is made. A man who works under an 
agreement of this description is termed an ddhiydr or ddhi hdlud. 
In addition to cultivating the land, he has also to perform certain 
other work for his employer. Fourth, Persons who have no land 
of their own, but cultivate the fields of others with their own 
ploughs and oxen, and also find the seed. In this case, they 
receive an equal share of the produce, but do not pay anything 
towards the rent of the land. These men are termed prdjds . Fifth, 
Persons who cultivate the lands of others, and also pay the rent, 
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as well as serve the owners on certain stated days. This descrip¬ 
tion of tenure is called chukdnL Sixth, Persons who cultivate the 
land of others, and, instead of paying rent, cultivate additional 
lands belonging to the same owner without any payment. Lands 
given on condition of service of this sort are termed chdkardn lands. 
In debottar and br&hmottar lands, or lands set aside for the worship 
of the gods and the maintenance of the priests, this species of 
service exists. Seventh, There is also another kind of contract 
for cultivating land, viz.:—persons occasionally cultivate the land 
of another, and live in the owner’s family, on the condition that 
the latter shall give him his daughter in marriage, or else procure 
another wife for him. In case of breach of contract on the part 
of the owner of the land, he has to pay a certain stated sum of 
money as damages. In case the person who contracted to cultivate 
the land should leave the service, he has to pay the owner damages. 
The above descriptions of contract are on the increase in Godlpdrd, 
owing to recent general enhancement of rents, and partly also to 
the fact that persons from neighbouring Districts are now,beginning 
to settle here. Women and children are largely employed in the 
fields. 

Spare and Waste Lands.- —There is a great deal of spare land 
in Godlpird District; and in order to encourage the extension of 
cultivation, waste-land tenures are readily granted. The lands are 
leased out to new settlers, and a remission of rent is allowed 
for two or three years, in order to enable them to make a fair start 
and to settle conveniently. This remission is termed p&il. In 
certain cases, al$o, money advances are made to new settlers. 
Under all the .circumstances, it appears that this description of 
tenure is decidedly favourable to the cultivator. The tenure is 
called pdil pattd. 

Land Tenures— With the exception of the Eastern Dwdrs, 
which were acquired at the close of the Bhutdn war in 1864-65, 
the land revenue of the District is permanently settled. There 
are altogether eighteen permanently-settled estates in the District. 
Twelve of these were formerly held by border chieftains, who 
paid a nominal tribute to the Mughul Emperors. At the time of 
the decennial Settlement of Bengal, this tribute was accepted. as 
land revenue without any detailed assessment of the estates being 
made. When the decennial Settlement was made permanent, the 
tribute paid by the chieftains was tacitly allowed to become the 
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permanent assessment of land revenue. The remaining six estates 
consist of lands originally held revenue-free on non-valid titles; these 
have been resumed by Government, but a settlement was made 
with the holders at rates fixed in perpetuity. The cultivators’ 
tenures in the permanently-settled tract do not differ materially from 
those of the Bengal Districts to the south and west. The actual culti¬ 
vator very rarely holds his fields direct from the zaminddr or superior 
landlord. Ordinarily he is a sub-tenant of a man styled a jotddr; 
and sometimes he is a sub-tenant of a sub-tenant. The names of 
some of these intermediate tenures between landlord and rayat are 
given below. A cultivator’s holding is frequently in hopeless intri¬ 
cacy, both"as regards area, rate of rent, and other terms of tenancy. 
The Deputy-Commissioner states, however, ‘ that if he is discreet in 
concealing his gains, and avoids, raising the cupidity of the person 
to whom he pays rent, he generally manages to lead a tolerably 
comfortable life. He has enough to maintain himself and family, and 
though his ordinary, garments are of the scantiest description, this 
is rather a matter of taste and comfort. In the recesses of his hut 
there is always a bundle or rude trunk containing holiday rags, 
and objects ^pf male and female finery, in which the family disport 
themselves at festivals, marriages, and other similar occasions.’ 
Above the cultivator is th zjotddr, who holds his lands direct from the 
zaminddr , and either sub-lets or cultivates them through the agency 
of others, who usually, in lieu of wages, are remunerated by a share 
of the produce. Many of the jotddrs, as well likewise some of the 
cultivators, have held their lands from time immemorial at fixed 
rates of rent, and, according to the law, are not now liable either to 
ejectment or enhancement The Deputy-Commissioner, in his 
report to me, writes as follows with regard to this subject:—‘ I have 
had brought before me a very ingenious device, by which some 
zaminddrs have endeavoured to extinguish these occupancy rights 
of jotddrs and rayais . The zaminddrs have interchanged very few 
paitds{ leases) and kabuliyais (counterpart leases), with either jotddrs 
or cultivators. Their pargands or estates have been divided off into 
large collecting circles or tahsils , and these again are subdivided 
into smaller collecting circles miscalled jots. The so-called jotddrs 
of these tracts are very frequently non-resident They agree to pay 
the rent of a hamlet or of a given area of land into the zamtnddfs 
tahsil, and they are remunerated by a lump sum previously agreed 
upon, or by a commission on the amount collected, or they are 
vol. 11. E 
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allowed to make what they can on their own account by perquisites 
in money or kind from the actual tenants. These fictitious jotddrs 
receive a patta or lease, for a stated term of years, from the zamind&n , 
and execute in return a kabuliyat or counterpart, by which they 
declare that after the expiration of the term of lease, all occupancy 
rights in the land lapse to the zaminddr. Under colour cT these 
kabuliyats it has been attempted to be maintained by the zammddrs 
that the actual cultivators possess no occupancy right, since occrn 
pancy rights cannot be created or exist under a subordinate tenure. 
The question has come before me judicially, and I have invariably 
held a jotddr of this type to be simply a rent-collector or minor 
tahsilddr , whose arrangements with the zaminddr with legard to the 
collection of rent can in no way affect the position of the actual 
tenants. The subject is one which zaminddrs are loath to press to 
an issue, and they have ordinarily rested content with my decision.’ 
In some cases, but rarely, the zaminddr or superior landlord makes 
a direct settlement with the cultivators themselves, without any 
intermediary. These rayats are termed kardn husbandmen, and are 
simply tenants-at-will, liable to periodical enhancements of rent. 
In certain cases, where lands are held under a contract, the holders 
are termed chukdniddrs. Sakhbas or khudhbets husbandmen are 
those who hold lands under the zaminddr , and who, in lieu of paying 
a money rent, render certain services (but not of a menial nature) 
to their holders. Ijdrds are farms of the rent - collections. A 
zaminddr commonly, in order to save trouble in realising his rents, 
farms out the collections of different villages or stated areas of land 
for a certain number of years, at a fixed rent. The lease-holder or 
ijdrdddr squeezes as much as he can out of the tenants, making 
over to the landlord the fixed sum which he has agreed to pay, 
and retaining the balance for himself. If, however, he cannot 
collect as much as the sum for which he is liable to the landlord, 
he must bear the loss. At the end of the term for which the lease 
was granted, a new agreement is entered into between the landlord 
and the ijdrdddr. In" some cases ijdrd tenures are granted by 
the zaminddrs in perpetuity ;at an unalterable rate of rent; these 
are called maurusi or hereditary ijdrds. Besides the classes of 
tenures enumerated above, there are a variety of rent-free tenures 
granted by the zaminddrs y for religious purposes, or, in reward for 
services rendered. 

The temporarily-settled estates in Goalpdrd consist principally of 
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the Eastern Dwars, where the proprietary right in the soil rests 
entirely with the Government. The Dwdrs are called Bijm, 
Chirang, Sidli, Ripu, and Guma. In the first-named four the 
settlement is rayatwdA, as in Assam Proper, while in Guma 
Dwar the settlement is made with the jotddrs, or superior tenants. 
The Rajfis of Bijni and Sidli, and a farmer in the case of Ripu 
and Gumd, were allowed to engage for the settlements of those 
Dwirs for a period of seven years from 1870-71; Chirang Dwar 
being held Nias. The other temporarily-settled tracts consist of a 
few small estates which were held under non-valid revenue-free 
grants, now resumed by Government and temporarily settled with 
their holders; two estates which escheated to Government on 
the death of the holders without heirs; and two alluvial accre¬ 
tions (chars), in which no private proprietary right could be 

established. ■ _ . . , . , 

Relations between Landlord and Tenant. On this subject 

the Deputy-Commissioner reports as follows : * On the whole, 

where no unusual cupidity is displayed on the part of the zamindars 
or their underlings, and no extraordinary recusancy is exhibited by 
the occupants, the present relations of landlord and tenant are satis¬ 
factory. Very few rent suits are instituted, and cases of oppression 
in connection with the exaction of rent are seldom reported, 
although, I believe, they occur occasionally. When an arrear of 
rent is due, or alleged to be due, the landlord sometimes, in order to 
avoid the complicated proceedings of a regular suit in a court of law, 
prefers to arrest on his own account and detain in custody either 
the defaulting tenant or some member of his family, until an arrange¬ 
ment can be arrived at. If the tenant cannot raise money to satisfy 
the landlord’s demand, a sum equal to the amount claimed as rent 
is nominally borrowed from a subordinate or relation of the landlord, 
arid a stamped bond is duly executed by the alleged defaulter, as if 
for an ordiiiary debt. The money borrowed is at once paid over to 
the landlord; and if the tenant omits to repay it with interest to the 
nominal lender, a decree is obtained in the Civil Court, without the 
harassing details of proving rates of rent, execution of kabuliyat, 
area under cultivation, and other minutiae. In one instance m which 
the executor of the bond denied liability, and complained of the 
manner in whidi the bond had been obtained, it appeared that con¬ 
siderable pressure had been used, and that the tenant’s brother had 
been detained in custody or surveillance at the house of the landlord 
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for nine days, and the tenant himself for four days, before an 
arrangement could be arrived at and the bond executed. The 
Magistrate considered the landlord guilty of illegal confinement, and 
sentenced him to a year’s imprisonment. But, on appeal, it was held 
that the detention complained of did not come within the legal 
definition of wrongful confinement; the subject was deemed to be 
merely a dispute between landlord and tenant, and the accused was 
released. The tenant was subsequently sued on. the bond by the 
lender (a brother of the landlord), who obtained a decree. I do not 
think that expedients of this nature are very frequently resorted to, 
but they are not by any means singular. In the majority of cases, 
the tenant accepts his liability after executing the bond, and sets 
about endeavouring to pay it, in order to avoid incurring the addi¬ 
tional liability of heavy interest.’ 

Rates of Rent in Goilp^rl Proper vary in different parts of 
the District The rates returned by the Deputy-Commissioner as 
current in 1870 were as follow:—(i) In Kariibtirf pargand, the Ml 
°f I2 i bighds is the standard of land measurement; the- Ml being 
equal to 4^ acres. Bastu, or homestead land, rents for Rs. 9 per 
hdl, equal to 4s. 3|d. per acre; first quality rice land on which 
sdll crops are grown, rents for the same as basti land; second 
quality rice land on which dus crops are cultivated, Rs. 8* per Ml, 
equal to 3s. rod. per acre; sdli rice land, on which jute or other 
crops are also grown, Rs. 5 per Ml, equal to as. 4|d. per acre. (2) 
In mbrdghdt pargand, the standard bighd of 14,400 square feet, 
equal to one-third of an English acre, is the accepted land measure’ 
ment, and the rates are as followHomestead land with, garden, 
R. 1 per bighd, or 6s. per acre; homestead land, 1 r dnnds 4 pie per 
MgM ,or 4s. 3d. per acre; sdli or dman rice land, 7 dnnds per bighd, 
or 2s. 7id. per acre; ditto, second quality, 6 dnnds 3 pie per bighd, 
or as. 4d. per acre; ditto, third quality, 5 dnnds 6 pie per bighd, or 
2S. o|d. per acre; dus land, 2 dnnds 10 pie per bighd, or rs. o£d. per 
acre. (2 a) In KhunUighdt pargand, where the standard bighd is also 
current, the rate of rent for an acre of homestead land is returned 
at 8 dnnds a bighd, or 3s. an acre; sdli or dman rice land, 9 dnnds 
4 pie per MgM, or 3s, 6d. per acre; dus rice, land, 4 dnnds a MgM, 
or is. 6d. an acre. (3) In Tarid pargand, the rates are returned as 
follow :-Baslu, or homestead land, Rs. 20 per hdl of bighds, or 
3 t acres, equal to 10s. s£d. per acre ; dman rice land, first quality, 

s. 12 per Ml, or 6s. 3d. per acre; ditio, second quality, Rs. 9 
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per hdl, or 4s. 8^d. per acre ; ditto, third quality, Rs. 7 per Ml, or 
3s. 7fd. per acre; dus rice land, Rs. 6 per hal, or 3s. i^d. per acre. 
(4) In Parbatjodr pargand, the Ml is equal to 23I bighds, or 6| acres, 
and the rate for homestead land is Rs. 9 per hdl, or 2s. 4^d. per 
acre. The rates for other descriptions of land in this pargand , are 
not given. (5) In Ghurld pargand, the hdl is equal to io| bighds or 
3^ acres, the rates of rent being as under:—First quality homestead 
land, Rs. 25 per hdl, or 14s. 3 *d- per acre; second quality, ditto, 
Rs. 20 per hdl, or ns. sd. per acre; first quality sdti nee land, 
Rs. n per Ml, or 6s. 3^d. per acre; second quality, ditto, Rs. 10 
per hdl, or 5s. 8£d. per acre; dus rice land, Rs. 9 per hdl, or 
5s. i£d. per acre; land for mustard-seed and pulses, Rs. 8 per hdl, 
or 4s. 6fd. per acre. (6) In Jamird pargand, the rates axe returned 
as the same as in the foregoing, as also in (7) Gold. Alamganj. (8) 
In Chdpar pargand, the hdl is very small, being only equal to 2 
bighds, 14 kdthds, or.-frths of an acre; the rate for homestead land 
is Rs. 5. 8i o per hdl, or 12s. ajd. per acre. (9) In Mechpdrd- par¬ 
gand, the ndl is equal to 7 bighds, 6 kdthds, or 2§ acres; the rate for. 
homestead land being Rs. 8 per hdl, or 6s. 7d. per acre. (10). In 
Goalpdrd pargand, the standard bighd is the current measurement, 
the rate for homestead land being, in the town, Rs. 12 per btgha, 
or £3, 12 s. od. per acre. In the three foregoing pargands die rate 
for other descriptions of land is not mentioned. (11) In Gild par¬ 
gand, the hdl is equal to bighds, or 3 1 acres; homestead land 
rents for Rs. 20 per hdl, or ros. 5|d. per acre; and nee land, accord¬ 
ing to quality, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 per hdl, or from 3 s ; xjd. to 4 s. 
8 - 1 ( 1 . per acre. (12) In pargand, the hdl is equal to 6 

bighds, 14 kdthds, or a& acres, the rate for homestead land being 
Rs: 7 per hdl, or 3s. o|d. per acre. There is no particular class o 
cultivated rent-paying land in Godlpdrd, beyond tec assi ca on 
given above. Although the hdl varies in size in different pargams, 
the bighd measurement is invariably the Government standard of 

14,400 square feet , 

In the temporarily-setded Eastern Dwdrs, pattds, or leases, were 

granted to the cultivators in Bijni, Sidli, and RIpu Dwdrs, and to the 
Jotddrs in Gumd Dwdr, determining the rates at which they are bound 
to pay for the land in their possession. The rates of assessmen 
in Bijni, Sidli, Chirang, and Ripu Dwdr were fixed as follow 
Homestead and winter rice land, Rs. x. 8 . o, or 3- an acre; phann- 
gati, or dry land growing miscellaneous crops, 12 dnnds, or is. d. 
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per acre; fatit, or jungle land included in the holding, i| dnnds, 
or 2^d. per acre. In the case of Gumd, rents were fixed at the 
reduced rates of R. i (2s.), 8 dnnds (is.), and i|- dnnds (2|d.) per 
acre respectively. 

Manures, Irrigation, Rotation of Crops, etc. —For dus and 
sugar-cane lands, which are situated above the level of fertilizing 
inundations, manure, consisting chiefly of cow dung, is used. In 
the case of sugar-cane lands, cow dung is spread over the fields 
four or five times a year, from forty or fifty maunds per bighd, or 
from four and a half to five tons per acre, being required. The 
same quantity is said to be necessary for the dus crop, if the 
fields lie high; but most dus land being low and liable to inunda¬ 
tion, there is little or no necessity for manure. The rotten roots 
of old plants also make an excellent top-dressing. No cost is 
necessary in procuring manure for the fields. The dung of the 
cattle is thrown on the fields every morning and evening, and 
spread over the land when it is ploughed. In lands bordering on 
the hills, irrigation is used for the dmcm or salt crop; the hill 
streams, and, in a few cases, artificial channels running from them, 
are the means employed for the purpose. No cost is involved 
in irrigating; all the villagers combine, and do the work for their 
common benefit. Wells are not used for purposes of irrigation. 
Land is generally allowed to remain fallow for a portion of the 
year. That is to say, only one crop in the year is usually taken 
off the same field; the soil is allowed to rest between the period 
of reaping and the next ploughing, and that is all; for instance, 
sdli lands are allowed to remain fallow from January to about 
June. In certain cases, however, two crops are taken off the 
same land in one year, viz. both dus and sdli crops. The land is 
ploughed, for the dus seed in February, and then sown. In June 
the crop is reaped; the land is again ploughed almost immediately, 
and sdli rice is sown, this crop being reaped in December. In the 
same way, lands are ploughed for dus rice in February and March, 
and the crop reaped in June and July. The land is then again 
ploughed and mustard-seed sown in October and November, the 
crop being reaped in. January and February. 

Natural Calamities. —Blights, floods, and droughts occasionally 
occur. In the former case, worms and insects destroy the young 
plants and seedlings, and sometimes cause considerable destruction 
to the crops. In 1863, the District was visited by swarms of 
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locusts but their ravages were fortunately not of such a nature 
as to materially affect the general harvest. Within the experi¬ 
ence of the present generation, blight has not occurred on so 
serious a scale as to cause anything like a total loss. The people 
l-now no remedial measures against blight, and merely pray to their 
superior deities or to the village divinity to remove the scourge. 
The principal cause of floods is the rising of the Brahmaputra, 
assisted by the contributions of the numerous hill streams, and 
heavy rainfall upon the low-lying tracts. The western portion of 
the District is most subject to floods, which were very high in 
i860 and 1870. In both those years, however, the injury done 
was not of such a serious character as to materially affect the 
general prosperity of the District. There are no important embank- 
ments or other defensive works against floods m Godlpdrd. There 
is however, an ancient earthen wall m the Ghurla, Janunf, and 
Tarid parganas, but it does not appear to do any good to the 
country through which it passes in the way of keeping out floods 
The Deputy-Commissioner reports that there is a need of such 
protective works against excessive flood. Drought is caused 
principally by absence of local rainfall, and not from the feilure of 
the rivers to bring down a sufficient supply of water. Drought, 
however, is a calamity which is of very rare occurrence; and the 
Deputy-Commissioner states that no drought to any serious extent 
has occurred within the memory of the present generation. No 
means are adopted as a safeguard against drought, and there is no 
necessity for the construction of canals or other artificial means of 
irrigation. The District is so far fortunate, that the counteracting 
influences of flood and drought keep it always free ‘ ^ 
effects of a general famine. That is to say, m times of flood, the 
increased fertility of the higher levels would compensate in some 
measure for the loss of crops in the low-lying lands; and, on the 
other hand, in seasons of drought, the yield from the low marshy 
tracts would tend to make up for the sterility of the high lands. 

Famine Warnings.— The famine of 1866-67 did not extend to 
Godlndr 1 although from the demand of grain elsewhere pnces rose 
considerably, and had not up to i 8 7I , returned to the rates which 
ruled previous to 1866. Since the country has been under British 
rule there has been no famine in the District of such a senous 
character as to require Government interference. If, however, the 
price of coarse rice, such as that commonly used by the lower 
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classes, should rise as high as 3 dnnds a ser, or 2^d. a pound, the 
Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that relief operations would be¬ 
come necessary. In the neighbouring District of Nowgong, one of 
the most productive Districts of Assam, there was a great scarcity 
in 1858, when the Magistrate of the District asked Government, 
through the Commissioner of the Province, for relief. The price of 
common rice during the first and second quarters of the year was 3 
dnnds a ser, or 2£d. a pound, and for a few days rose as high as 4 
dnnds a ser, or 3d. a pound. The distress was so great that the 
Magistrate was compelled to distribute grain among the people from 
the stores of the traders, after paying them the bdzdr prices. From 
these circumstances, the Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that 
Government relief operations would become necessary if the price 
of rice rose to 3 dnnds a ser, or 2 |d. a pound. A family in Godlpdri 
generally consists of five or six persons, and five sers, or ten pounds 
of rice, are necessary for their daily support. In such a case, 
it would cost a rupee or two shillings a day to pay for this quantity 
of food, which would be nearly three times the amount- ordinarily 
expended for the purpose. The rise in the value of common rice 
to more than 2 dnnds a ser, or r^d. a pound, soon after reaping 
time, in a season when both the sdll and dus rice crops were less 
in amount than five-eighths of the ordinary harvest of the District, 
would be a warning of famine later in the year. Godlpiri mainly 
depends upon the dman harvest, and the total, or almost total, 
failure of this crop could not be compensated by any success in the 
other two. In the event of severe distress, the means of communi¬ 
cation by means of steamers and boats along the Brahmaputra, and 
other rivers, would be sufficient to avert the extremity of famine by 
importation,from other Districts; roads, however, and a railway, 
would be a very valuable auxiliary in such an emergency, and are still 
needed. The establishment of grain depots at GoilpM, Dhubrf, 
Manikachar, and Lakshmipur, would prove of great assistance in 
reducing the distress. 

Foreign and Absentee Landlords.— There are no European 
landlords on the revenue-roll of Go%4nf, nor any Musalnrrin pro¬ 
prietors. The only place in which there are any absentele land¬ 
lords, is Karfiibfirf fargand, which is owned by shareholders who 
reside in the neighbouring District of Rangpur. 

Roads and Means of Communication.—' The principal road in 
Godlpdrd under the management of the Public Works Department 
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is that portion of the Assam Grand Trunk Road which enters the 
District from Kdmnip Dhupdhard, in H£br£gh£t prganL Up to 
1871, the Assam Trunk Road was only completed as far as Agid, m 
MechpM pargana, in Goalp£r£; but, since the formation of the 
Chief-Commissionership of Assam, it has been constructed so a 
to join the Bengal system of roads. Suitable sardti. and rest- 
houses for travellers, and shops for the sale of provisions, have 
been established along the road, so that ingress to and egress ftom 
the Province are now deprived of much of the difficdty wlnc 
obstructed travellers in former years. The road from Godlp ixi tc 
Singamari, a distance of sixty-four miles, is also under the manage¬ 
ment of the Public Works Department. The road from the Su - 
divisional Station of Dhubrf to Kerbfti, a distance of about twenty- 
six miles, is also repaired from Imperial funds but is under te 
control of the Subdivisional officer at Dhubn. Beyond the Sanko , 
this road joins the Kuch Behar road. The other local roads under 
the District officer are as follow :-Go£lp£r£ to Kardibdn; Godlpdrd 
to Tira: Godlpfra to Lakshmipur; Jogigophd to Datmi; Bijn o 
Rahd in the neighbouring District of Kimrrip. ^ ost 0 es 
lines of roads are said to be in poor condition, besides the above 
a new road has been constructed from Jogigophd to Bijm, y 
the officers who have the management of the estate of ^young 
proprietor of Bijni. The country routes or pathways m GodlpM are 
the folio wing: —Ddmrd to Dhupdhdri; Ddmrdto Sdlmfrd; Godlpdrd 
to Nibd.ri; Kitkibdri to Jir£; Jogigophd to Rahd; SdlrnM to Bijni, 
Jogigophi to Salmird; Jogigophd to Bil£sup£r£, z^ Sdlemcha and 

Hakmd; and from Bildsupdrd to Gau ^ ^ * S wa 
from Dhubri to Kherbiri. The road from Rah£ to Bijni was ex 
tended to HaldibiU, in.he Western Dwdrs, dunng'the 
■Rhutin Expedition. The Road Cess Act was applied to Goilpdri 
tarffS- No hug. markets have lately apnmg up Jong 
the principal route, of Baffin, with the eacepBon of one « 

Dumarid hr Khu^«t»-* ^ ^ 

bar been lately .tiding. At the end of .875-76 there f ^ 

of first-class, 34 miles of second-class, and 300 m 

roads in Goalpdrd. District It has 

There are neither canals nor railways m the Distnct. 1. 

S;°a”i d Se"«th d VTJ2 

opposite Goilpdrd town; and this project, wi 
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will prove of immense benefit, not only to Godipdrd District, but to 
the Assam Province generally. 

The Principal Local Manufactures of Godlpdrd are the 
making of brass and iron utensils and instruments, gold and silver 
cups and ornaments, knitting, sewing, cloth-weaving, oil-pressing, 
carpentry, and pottery, etc. The braziers make a description of 
copper or brass cup called a hlnsd, and the goldsmith a silver tray 
called thagi or sarai, occasionally inlaid with gold, the manufacture 
of which is peculiar to Assam. From the mugd and end silk the 
people weave cloth for wearing apparel. Generally speaking, the 
cloth woven in Godlpdrd is inferior in texture to that of Upper 
Assam, but superior in point of durability. The coarser description 
of cloth is that manufactured from the end silk, which is worn 
by most of the lower classes of the District. The end silkworm 
is .so calIed fr °m the fact of its being commonly fed on the 
end or castor-oil plant. The process of unwinding the cocoons 
is very simple. The cocoons are generally boiled in water before 
being unwound; when they are not so treated, they are put 
together for some days with amritd or niadhu fruit. This causes 
the cocoons to rot, and as soon as this process commences the 
threads are spun, either with the hand or by means of a spindle. 
The mugd worm is fed on the leaves of the sdola or sdm tree. 
The cocoons are boiled in a solution of alkali obtained from the 
ashes of mustard and other plants, and a wheel is then employed 
to spin the threads. The processes of weaving are the same 
as those followed in Bengal. With but few exceptions, the 
people of Godlpdrd are agriculturists; the social condition of the 
small body comprising the manufacturing class is not high, and 
t ey rank little above the poorer agriculturists or chdsds. The 
majority of the people weave their own clothes, make their own 
baskets etc., and build their own houses, collecting the necessary 
materials for the purpose from the neighbouring jungle. With the 
exception of carpenters, artisans are very seldom engaged on 
monthly hire. Goldsmiths, braziers, potters, etc., work by the job ■ 
but in the few cases where they do engage themselves to work by 
the month, from Rs. ro to Rs. 15 or from £1 to £x, I0S od 
would be a fair estimate of a month’s wages. Manufactures are 
generally conducted by the people who follow such occupations in 
their own houses, and for sale on their own account. Sometimes 
however, they execute orders for others, on the materials being. 
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furnished, and a money advance being made. In certain cases, also, 
carpenters, goldsmiths, etc. come to the house of the persons whose 
orders they have to execute, and do their work there. In former 
days, when means of communication for trade with other parts o 
the country were very limited, the manufacturing classes were 
better off than now, and used to make solid and good work; but 
as trade increased, and articles from Lower Bengal and.otner 
parts of the country were imported into the District and sold a 
a cheaper rate, the manufacturers of Godlpdrd declined in pros¬ 
perity, and many have now abandoned their occupation. ops or 
the sale of articles of imported manufacture are scattered all over 
the country; and as the people found they could obtain the imported 
articles cheaper, the local manufacturers have naturally suffered. 
The gold, silver, and brass work, as well as the cloth which was 
woven in former times, besides other articles of manufacture, were of 
far superior workmanship, and made with much less a oy, t an ose 
they now get from the shops; but local manufactures are being 
neglected,-owing to the inability of the makers to compete with 
the cheaper and inferior imported articles. There is no class o 
manufacturers in Goalpara hereditarily attached to any manufacture, 
with the exception of the potters, who rigidly adhere to their caste 
occupation. No mines or quarries have ever yet been discovere 
in Goalpara, nor is there any reason to believe that any mine or 
quarry was ever worked in former times. No gold-washing is came 

on in the District, „ , , 

Commerce.— The chief articles of trade in Goalpara are nee, 

paddy, haldi, pulses of different sorts, jute, \&c,ertaaxi mugasx-, 
pipM or long pepper, wax, china, Hon, mustard-seed, ivory, oil, sal 
H and other kinds of timber, castor-oil seeds, til seed (Sesamurn 
orientale), canes and rattans, molasses, tobacco, mats cotton, 
Sen pots of various descriptions, brass and bell-metal cooking 
and household utensils, clarified butter, baskets, dried fis youn ry 
cloth beads and other trinkets, pAn, betel-nuts, wooden furnit 
of country make, such as stools, boxes, etc., long country knives, 
etc., vegetables and fruits, reeds, grass, and bamboos, besides a 
considerable number of animals, such as cows, bullocks, buffaloe, 
goats sheep, pigs, etc. The principal seats of commerce and trade 

Dumaria, Gaurlpur, Patamdri, Agamani, Simlaban, Rherbarl, D - 
kari, Bagribdri, Marndi, Rangjuli, Ddmrd, JW, NiMn, Smgimdr, 
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R4j4b4M, Putim4ri, Manikachar, Kardibdri, and D4lo. The local 
trade of Godlpdrd is carried on by means of periodical fairs on 
the occasion of religious festivals, as well as at permanent 
markets. Small shops are scattered all over the country, and Mis 
or markets are held on certain days of the week in most of the 
villages. Besides these, a number of petty traders, called bdsdnid 
bej>dn, literally floating or moving traders, visit almost eveiy 
village, for the purpose of exchange or sale of certain articles, and 
the purchase of others. The Mts or markets in the small villages 
along the Giro frontier, such as Dimri, Jirf, Nibiri, Patimirf, etc., 
are held generally once a week, and are attended by numbers of 
Giros, especially in the winter season, who bring down the produce 
of their hills for sale or barter, and purchase in exchange other 
requisites which they are unable to obtain in their own villages. 
Ordinarily, the crops of the District suffice to meet the local demand, 
and a surplus is left over, which is sold to other parts of the- country.’ 
The principal exports are mustard-seed, jute, cotton, timber, and lac. 
Small quantities of wax and ivory are.also exported, because a very 
scanty use is made of them by the people in the way of manufac- 
tures. The imports obtained in exchange for the commodities 
which the District has to dispose of are principally the following 
Rice, salt, pulses of different kinds, oil, cotton thread, sugar, clarified 
butter, tobacco, treacle, piece-goods, spices, brass and bell-metal 
utensils, gold and silver articles, chinaware, paper, hardware, spirits, 
gdnjd, opium, musical instruments, spades, knives, etc., besides a 
variety of articles of European manufacture. The table on the 
opposite page shows the estimated amount of the import and export 
trade of the District. The Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion 
that, upon the whole, the value of the imports is greater than that 
of the exports. Although the balance of trade would therefore 
appear to be against the District, an accumulation of coin is thought 
to be going on in the hands of the agriculturists. The local trade 
is principally in the hands of Mirwiri merchants. The following 
are the only periodical trading fairs which are held in the District. 
At Dolgom4, in H4br4gh4t pargand, a fair is held in the month of 
January, on the occasion of the anniversary of the death of the high 
priest of that place. Another fair takes place at K4th41m4ri in the 
same month and on a similar occasion, Both these fairs continue 
for two or three days. On the day of the great bathing festival in 

[Sentence continued on page 7 8 . 
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the Brahmaputra, a fair is held at Dhubrf. A new trading fair, 
which it is hoped to make annual, was held at Dhubrf in January 
1866, and proved a great success. Over 10,000 people attended, 
and a brisk trade in piece-goods, brass ware, live stock, and miscel¬ 
laneous goods was carried on. A number of merchants from the 
Upper Provinces and neighbouring Districts opened stalls. The 
Deputy-Commissioner expresses a hope that this fair will ultimately 
expand into a great cold-weather mart, at which the traders of 
Assam, Eastern and Northern Bengal, can meet and interchange 
their various products. It is the most convenient locality for such 
a gathering, as the land routes from Bengal all converge to and meet 
the Assam I rank Road at Dhubrf. An efficient steam-ferry service 
has been established between Godlpdnt town and Dhubrf. The 
only other trading fairs are, one at Chhatrasdl, which is held "during 
the Doljatra festival in March or April; and one at Gaurfpur, held 
during the Durgdpuja in October or November. 

The preceding table (p. 77), exhibiting the import and export 
trade of Godlpdrd. District in each of the years 1868-69, 1869-70, 
1870-71, J871-72, and 1872-73, is extracted from the Annual Report 
of the Deputy-Commissioner for the last-named year. 

Since September 1875, a comprehensive system of trade registra¬ 
tion has been adopted, by which the entire traffic of Bengal, along 
all its great waterways, is ascertained. A registration station has 
been established at ChilmdrS in Rangpur District, where all the 
river traffic is registered which passes up or down the Brahmaputra 
in country boats. The results are published monthly in- the 
Bengal Statistical Reporter, from which have been compiled the 
tables on the two following pages. These show (Table I.) the 
exports by river from Godlpdra during the six months ending 

heoruary 1876; and (Table II.) the imports into Godlpdrd during 

the same period. 

From these tables it appears that the total of the exports during 
the six months referred to in Class I. (articles registered by weight 
only) amounted to 308,019 maunds, or 11,276 tons, the chief items 
of export being mustard-seed, 128,077 maunds, or 4689 tons ( 4I per 
cent); jute, 107,635 maunds, or 3940 tons (35 per cent.); and 
cotton, 18,774 maunds, or 687 tons (6 per cent.). The total of the 
imports during the same period amounted to 103,753 maunds, n 

[Sentence continued on page 81 . 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of Goalpara District for the 
Six Months ending February 1876. —Table I. (Exports.) 


Description of Goods. 
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Coal and coke, . 
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Rice, . . 
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Jute, . , , 

Fibres, manufactures 
Hides, 
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Copper and brass, 

Shell lac, . 
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Oil, . 

Linseed, 

77/-seed, . 

Mustard-seed, . 

Castor-oil seed, . 

Salt, . 

Spices and condiments, 
Sugar, refined, . 

Sugar, unrefined, 

Tea, . . 

Tobacco, . 

Miscellaneous, . 


Total, 


Class II. 

Timber, 

Bamboos, . 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of Goalpara District for the 
Six Months ending February 1876 . —Table II. (Imports.) 
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3798 tons, thus showing an excess of exports over imports of 204,2 
mounds, or 7478 tons. The principal items of import were salt, 
36,823 .mounds, or 1348 tons (35 per cent.); rice, 30,325 maunds, 
or 1110 tons (29 per cent.); and unrefined sugar, 12,598 maunds , 
or 461 tons (12 per cent). In Class II. (articles enumerated by 
number), the great items of export are timber, i 37 ,° 5 ° lo S s > 
and hay and straw, 25,547 ; while the articles of import consist 
almost entirely of cocoa-nuts, 217,386, and bricks and tiles, 82,500. 

In Class III. (articles registered by value), the exports aggregated 
^1067, while the imports reached ^4625, the value of the imports 

thus exceeding the exports by .^ 3558 - 

Capital.— Accumulations of coin made by the lower classes are 
usually hoarded ; the middle and the upper classes employ their 
savings in trade, or lend them out on usury. The current rate of 
interest on loans is reported by the Deputy-Commissioner to be as 

follows:—In small transactions, when the borrower pawns small 

articles, sucn as ornaments or household utensils, equal in value to 
the amount of the loan, the rate varies from twelve to forty-two per 
cent, per annum. In large transactions, when a mortgage is given on 
moveable property, the interest varies from twelve to thirty per cent .; 
but with a mortgage on immoveable property, such as houses or lands, 
the rate is only from five to twelve per cent. In petty agricultural 
advances, it is not usual to pay interest in money, but in kind. In 
the few cases, however, in which interest is paid in money, the rate 
varies from thirty-seven and a half to seventy-five per cent In the 
case of the purchase of a revenue-free estate, an annual profit of 
one-fifteenth to one-seventeenth of the total amount paid would be 
considered a fair return upon the investment. For a small estate, a 
man would gladly give ^10 for the purchase of a holding yielding 
an income of £2 per annum. There are no banking establish¬ 
ments in Goilpara; loans are conducted by shopkeepers, who 
combine their regular trade with money-lending, and also by the 
wealthy landholders There is no industry in the District con¬ 
ducted by means of European capital. , 

Revenue and Expenditure.— I have been furnished by the 
Deputy-Commissioner with the following statements of revenue and 
expenditure of the District in 1823-24, 1850-51, and 1870-71. In 
the first-named year, the total revenue is returned at 132,207 sited 

[Sentence continued on page 84. 
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* This includes, besides the Kuch Behar tribute, a sum of 1761 sikka rupees, or £190, 15s. 6d., collected as forest dues from the area 
now included within the Garo hills. Deducting these two items, the total net revenue would amount to^9019, 10s. 2d. 










Goalpara District in 1870-71. 
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rupees, or £14,322, 8s. 6d., including a sum of 62,722 sikkd rupees 
or ^6794 I7 s 8d., for‘lie annual tribute received from the Kuch 

thisTribum ’ tl r Pdd int ° the G ° d 'P dr;i treasur y- Deducting 
thts tribute, the net revenue amounted to 69,485 sikkd rupees, or 

to ll V " 0S ;^ d - The Clvil expenditure in the same year amounted 
to 60,628 ^ rupees, or ^6568, os. 8d. In i& 5 o- 5 i the revenue 

the Kuch Bella ^t’ft ° r ^ l6 ’°° 5 ’ & 4d > Ending 

or /wf! ''i 6 ; and 116 ex P enditure at 91,859 sikkd rupees! 
jC 995 , 7 s - rod. In 1870-71 the total revenue amounted to 

fromK nyS lft 249 ’ 792 ’ ° r 2S ' 0d - -eluding S 70 

“t 5 ^.T thC eXPendiUlre t0 C ° mpany ’ S 

The preceding tables (pp. 82, 83) furnish details of the different 

m^olvIT ^ eXPenditUre ' They mUSt not be tak - « 

b «” * it. 

,tS.s!» 5 ’ S ‘b* e '°“ ° f “'P" Dfcrict was returned 

L»ro ADMINiSTOATtON. Godlpdri occupier a„ altogether ettceo 
oonal position in the aduiiuietotion of is land rev™ ?£ 

-- 

xsrzsrzz 

“ the 

no settlement in detail was ever made and "T™ } 
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permanently-settled estates on the roll, of which 6 date from periods 
subsequent to the Permanent Settlement. They pay a total revenue 
of only Rs. 11,709 (.£117°, 18s. od.). Many of them are very large ; 
and it is estimated that the Government revenue is in the propor¬ 
tion of 1 to 50 to the landlords’ rental. The incidence of land 
revenue in this part of Goalpdra is only 5 pus (f-d.) per head of 
the population, against an average of n Annas 5 pies (is. sd.) in 
Assam generally, and 9 annas 3 pics (is. 2d.) in Bengal. It appears 
that, up to the close of 1873-74, three estates had been sold, with 
an area of 456 acres, subject to a Government demand of Rs. 1670 
(.£167); the price realized was Rs. 18,875 (£ 1887, 10s. od.), or 
nearly twelve times the revenue. These, of course, were small 
estates; the following figures, relating to Bijni, and excluding the 
Bijni Dwar, may be taken to illustrate the case of a large estate. 
This estate was under the management of the Court of Wards up to 
September 1874. It consists of the two parganas of Khuntdghdt 
and Hdbrdghdt, with an area of about 1000 square miles, and a 
population of about 150,000 souls. The average annual rental of 
the estate, while it was under the Court of Wards, amounted to Rs. 
121,599 G£i 2 ,i 59 , i8s - od -)i while the annual Government revenue 
is only Rs. 2355 (£235, 10s. od.), or less than one-fiftieth. A 
sum of Rs. 79 °, 47 i (£ 79 ,° 47 , 2s. od.), representing accumula¬ 
tions of income, was made over to the Raja of Bijni when he came 
of age. ‘ The permanently-settled part of Godlpira is emphatically 
a country of landlords.’ 

The Eastern Dvvirs were annexed from Bhutiln in 1865. The 
cultivated portion was settled for seven years in 1870-71. Chirang 
Dwar Was held khds, or, in other words, was settled immediately 
with the occupants in possession; engagements for the four other 
tracts were taken from neighbouring landholders or chiefs. Permis¬ 
sion to extend cultivation was conceded to the settlement-holders, 
who receive the profits arising from such extension during the 
currency of the Settlement. The rayats occupy much the same 
position as in Assam Proper, and no middle-men interpose between 
them and the settlement-holders. Provision has been made for 
the protection of occupancy rights. The two Dwdrs of Bijni and 
Sidli have fallen under the management of the Court of Wards for 
some time; and the experience thus acquired has induced the 
Chief Commissioner to believe that this description of Settlement is 
not the one best suited to the circumstances. He would prefer to 
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introduce the system in force in Assam Proper, by which arrange¬ 
ments are entered into annually with each cultivator. 

'The following are the circumstances under which the Sidlf Dvvdr 
came under the Court of Wards. It was settled in 1870-7: with 
the Sidh Rdjd, Gauri Ndrdyan, on a farming lease for seven years 
I he rental, ascertained by a regular measurement of the cultivated 
and w asas d atRs. 27,-2 (^7.0, 4S . od . } . from ^ “ 

f lf was all , 0 J ed 10 P er cent - ^ charges of collection, and a 
urther special deduction of 20 per cent, for profits, thus reducing the 
net Government demand to Rs. 19,392 (^i 939) 4S , od) . / ut in 

the first year of h.s lease the Rdjd failed to discharge this amount • 
e was treated as a disqualified proprietor, and the estate brought 
under the Court of Wards. After two years, during which fhe 
collections still declined, the estate was placed directfy under the 
Deputy-Commissioner, but with no better success. The collections 
inued to decrease, and a new measurement was resolved upon 
which resulted m the discoverv nfm.1^1 1 a • ° vea upon. 

For the year ,17 7 1 land P re ™ly unassessed. 

*or me year 1874-75 the accounts stand thusTot-1 rent due 
nclud R 3i>26o ^ wh . ch ^ rent due, 

8s od.) was collected. A sum of Rs. 100 per mensem (*£„ J 5 
is allowed as maintenance to the Rdjd and his family, afd an eoua 
mnount is paid for the education of his minor son ; leaving only 

mvenue ^ ^ } aVaikble t0 dischar ge the Government 

Ihe number of temporarily settled estates in GodlptW is 27 
paying an annual revenue of Rs. <rr c8o (Scr^\ t-u k , 7 ’ 

total number of estates in the Dis£ict ^ * e 

total land revenue to Rs. 6 2 , 2 8 9 (^6228, i&s. od ) These^ute! ' 

escheam and^ ^ the . prevkms ^ ear of one estate, acquired by 

escheat and a decrease m revenue of Rs. 599 6 (/'con i 2S od ) 

caused by the re-settlement of certain fisheries afa reduced rent’ 
in 1874-75 to ^r 3 ,o 99 . P d thG Godlpdrd treasury 
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tered proprietors or coparceners, paying a land revenue ot ^1100, 
excluding the tribute paid by the Rajd of Kuch Behar, or an average 
payment from each estate of ^100 per annum. In 1850 there were 
19 estates held by 14 proprietors, who paid a total land revenue 
of ^1257, 14s. od., the average annual payment from each estate 
being £ 66 , 4 s. od., and from each registered proprietor or copar¬ 
cener, ^89,16s. 8d. In 1870-7 x the number of estates had increased 
to 37, while the number of proprietors was only 18. The total land 
revenue from these 37 estates amounted to £20^6, equal to an 
average annual payment of^S5, os. 6d. from each estate, or £113, 
2S. od. from each registered proprietor or coparcener. In 1874-75 
the total number of estates was 46, and the land revenue had 
increased to £6228, 18s. od., exclusive of the Kuch Behar tribute; 
average payment by each estate, ;£i35> ® s - 0< ^- I % 75 - 7 $> accord¬ 

ing to the Land Revenue Report for that year, there were 421 
estates in Godlpdrd, paying a total revenue (exclusive of the Kuch 

Behar tribute) of ^6379, as. od. . 

Among miscellaneous matters included under the administration 
of the land revenue, it may be mentioned that neither ‘ Forests nor 
‘ Elephants ’ produced any revenue during the year 1874-75. Forest 
administration has been fully treated in a separate section of this 
Account (pp. 24-27). ‘ The zaminddrs of Godlpard appear to be in 

the habit of levying illegal exactions at certain markets; they also 
levy a toll on the timber which the woodcutters happen to moor on 
the banks of rivers passing through their estates.’ ... 1 There are only 
two zaminddns, Parbatjoar and Tarid, which are the joint estates of 
several sharers, and in which fractional payments of rent are made. 
The sharers have separate collecting agencies of their own; and 
though this practice has been followed for a long tune, no cases of 
over-payment by the rayats have been brought to notice.’ 

Excise Administration. — The dbk&ri or excise revenue of 
Goalpdrd, as compared with other Districts in Assam, exhibits many 
of the characteristics of the Bengal system. The total excise revenue 
of the District shows an incidence of taxation averaging 2 annas 
$ pies { 3|d.) per head of the population, against $ annas 9 pes (8|d.) 
for the whole of the Province, and 1 dnnd 5 pes (2d.) in Bengal. 
In 1874-75 the total amount collected by licences and fees was 
^6285, 16s. od., thus derived :—Opium, ^4908; gdnja, ^1231, 
1 os. od.; country spirit, ^63, 4s. od.; madat , ^27, 14s. od.; im¬ 
ported wines, ^22; chandu, £1% 10s. od.; rum, ^ 14 ) I ^ s * °d* 
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In Assam Proper very little gdnjd is consumed; but in Godlpdrf 
its use has been gradually on the increase for some years back, and 
ie Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that it is, to some extent, 
taking the place of opium. The revenue from country spirits l 
evied not according to the Bengal system of a fixed duty and 
central distillery, but by the monthly tax system. Licences for 
manufacture and sale are issued in GodlpM at a fixed monthly fee 

up to publf auat ‘ ^ ^ ***“ ** «« 

Protection to Person and Property has considerably in¬ 
creased of late years. In 1824 there was but one magisterial and 
one c.v, Court in , he „„ole District . io ^ 

a " d Sev '” « ond revenue Courts; 
Courts'* n ‘ magisterial and f„„, civi i and „ ve , ITO 

the Sstri^r rr ! E "“P“» officers stationed in 

me District m i860, and one in 1870. 

a hp P ° U . CE ' 7 In r824 ’ shor % af ter the formation of the District 
the police force consisted of 15 officers and 68 footman ■ and in’ 

i86°, shortly before the constitution of the present regular police 
the number stood at 23 officers and 102 men. The regular nolice 

rL < T/7ri' d - in “ d - d »“ of . 8; t tK™ 

G n 0iapM Dlstrict was composed as follows 1 European officer 
or Csrirc, Superintendent, a. a salary of Rs. S ^TZTZ 

£600 a year; 2 subordinate officers, on a salary of upwards 

than Rs°r o a m ° nth ’ ° r ^ I . 2 ° a >* ear ’ and 53 officers on less 

cost of L T? \° r £ T " yCar ’ ma ' nt:a > ned at a total 
r S ; a m0nth ’ 0r ^764 a year, equal to an average 
pay of Rs. 26. xr. 7 a month, or ^32, xs. 5 d. a year for each 

totaUo’sfof^T f S f « 0t P ° liCe C ° nStableSd ma intained at a 
xoiai cost of Rs. 1998. 2. 8 a month, or „ 

equal to an average pay of Rs. 7. g, , a month, or fy os rrT^ 

year, for each man. The other expenses connect ,rl the ™iar 

: ££$ df. 

od. 
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In 1875 the force consisted of the same strength, the cost being 
^5623, 6s. od. The area of Goalpara District is 4433 square miles; 
and the total population, as returned in the Census Report of 1872, 
is 444,761 souls. According to these figures, there is one police¬ 
man to every 13-81 square miles of the District area, and one to 
every 1385 of the District population. The annual cost of main¬ 
tenance is equal to Rs. 12. 10. 8 or 5s. 4d. per square mile of 
area and to R. o. 2. o or 3d. per head of the population. There 
is no municipal police in the District, and the rural police or hafta- 
ddrs are merely servants of the landowners. 

Criminal Statistics.— During the year 1872, 653 ‘cognisable 
cases were reported to the police, of which 189 were discovered 
to be false. Convictions were obtained in 126 cases, or 27-15 per 
cent, of the ‘true' 1 cases 7 in which 530 persons were tried, of whom 
288 or 54-34 per cent, were convicted. Of ‘non-cogmsable’ cases 
105’were instituted, in which process issued against 538 persons. 
The number of persons who actually appeared before the court was 
563, of whom 247, or 43‘ 8 7 P« r cent > were discharged after appear¬ 
ance* 14, or 2-48 per cent., were acquitted by the Magistrate or 
Sessions Court; and 291, or 5 r6 9 per cent, were convicted. 

The following details of the number of cases, convictions, etc., 
for different crimes and offences in 1872, are taken from the 
Report of the Inspector-General of Police for that year. Tie 
4 cognisable’ cases were as follow-.—Class I. Offences against tie 
State, public tranquillity and justice—Offences relating to com, 
stamps, and Government notes, 3 cases, 3 persons tried, 2 convic e , 
other offences against public justice, 2 cases, 1 conviction, 1 person 
tried and convicted; rioting and unlawful assembly, 41 cases, 74 
persons tried, and 42 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against 
the person— Culpable homicide, 2 cases, 1 person tned, 1 convicted, 
rape, 8 cases, 4 persons tried, x convicted; unnatural offences, 2 
cases, but no arrest; exposure of infants or concealment of bir , 

1 case; attempt at or abetment of suicide, 1 case; grievous hur, 
7 cases, 13 persons tried, 9 convicted; hurt by dangerous weapon, 
4 cases, 8 persons tried, none convicted; kidnapping or abduction, 
3 cases, but no arrest; wrongful confinement and restraint in secret, 
or for purposes of extortion, 8 cases, but no arrest; selling, letting, 
or unlawfully obtaining a woman for prostitution, 1 case, but no 
arrest; criminal force to public servant or woman, or m attempt to 
commit theft or wrongfully confine, 10 cases, 15 persons tried, 4 
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convicted; rash or negligent act causing death or grievous hurt, 
2 cases, i person tried but not convicted. Class III. Serious 
offences against person and property, or against property only— 
Ddkdiii^ i case, 2 persons tried, none convicted; robbery with hurt, 
1 case, 5 persons tried, none convicted; other robberies, 4 cases, 
but no arrest ; serious mischief and cognate offences, 11 cases, 29 
persons tried, 17 convicted; lurking house-trespass or housebreak¬ 
ing with intent to commit an offence or having made preparation 
for hurt, 104 cases, 12 persons tried, 8 convicted; house-trespass 
with a view to commit an offence or having made preparation for 
hurt, 4 cases, 3 persons tried, 1 convicted. Class IV. Minor 
offences against the person—Hurt on grave or sudden provocation, 
1 case, 3 persons tried, none convicted; wrongful restraint and 
confinement, 53 cases, 53 persons tried, 21 convicted; compul¬ 
sory labour, 1 case, but no arrest. Class V. Minor offences against 
property—Lurking house-trespass or housebreaking, 16 cases, 10 
persons tried, 8 convicted; theft of cattle, 16 cases, 13 persons 
tried, 7 convicted; ordinary theft, 229 cases, 130 persons tried, 72 
convicted; criminal breach of trust, 12 cases, 13 persons tried, 4 
convicted; receiving stolen property, 9 cases, 19 persons tried, 12 
convicted; criminal or house-trespass, 83 cases, 93 persons tried, 
57 convicted; breaking closed receptacle, 1 case, but no arrest. 
Class VI. Other offences not specified above—Excise Laws, 4 
cases, 5 persons tried, 5 convicted; public and local nuisances, 5 
cases, 5 persons tried, 5 convicted ; Arms Act, xxxi. of 1860,3 
cases, 9 persons tried, 9 convicted. 

The number of cases instituted and of persons tried and convicted 

in non-cognisable ’ cases during 1872 is returned as follows:_ 

Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity and justice_ 

Offences against public justice, 23 cases, 22 persons tried, 10 con¬ 
victed; offences by public servants, 9 cases, 13 persons tried, 7 
convicted; forgery or fraudulently using forged documents, ! case,. 

1 person tried but not convicted; offences relating to weighing and 
measuring, 4 cases, 4 persons tried, 3 convicted;_ rioting, unlawful 
assembly, affray, 2 cases, 42 persons tried, 19 convicted. Class II. 
nil. Class III. Serious offences against property—Extortion, 1 
case, 2 persons tried, none convicted. Class IY. Minor offences 
against the person—Hurt, 4 cases, 4 persons tried, all convicted; 
criminal force, 331 cases, 357 persons tried, 17 6 convicted. Class V 

Mmor offences against property-cheating, 17 cases, 17 persons 
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tried, 4 convicted} criminal misappropriation of property, 25 cases, 

20 persons tried, 14 convicted; simple mischief, 29 cases, 31 per¬ 
sons tried, 28 convicted. Class VI. Other offences not specified 
above —- Offences relating to marriage, 10 cases, 4 persons tried, 
none convicted; defamation, 19 cases, t4 persons tried, 3 con¬ 
victed ; offences under chapters xviii., xx., xxi., and xxn., C. V. C., 

11 cases, 8 persons tried, 2 convicted. 

Excluding 189 cases which were declared to be false by the 
Magistrate, the total number of ‘cognisable’ and ‘ non-cogmsable 
cases investigated in Go£lp£r£ District in 1872 was 969, m w ici 
1093 persons were actually tried, and 579 convicted, either by 
the Magistrate or the Sessions Court; proportion of persons con¬ 
victed to persons tried, 53 per cent., or one person convicted of 
an offence of some kind or other to every 768 of the District 

population. ^ ... 

Jail Statistics. —There are two jails in GoilpM District, viz. 
the principal jail at the Civil Station, and a lock-up at Dhubri. The 
following are the statistics of the jail population of the District 
for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, 1870, and 1875. "wing to a defec¬ 
tive form of returns, the figures for the years 1857-58 and 1860-61 
must be received with caution, and looked upon as only approximately 
correct. Since 1870, however, an improved form of preparing the 
returns has been introduced, and the statistics for that year and for 
187 5 may be accepted as absolutely accurate. 

In 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average ’number of prisoners in the GodlpM jail was 127, the 
total number of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners admitted 
during the year being 151.. The discharges were asfollow :-Trans- 
ferred, 6 ; released, 122 ; died, 8 ; executed, 3: total, * 39 - in 
1860-61 the jail returns show a daily average number of 162; 
number of civil, criminal, and. under-trial prisoners admitted during 
the year, 286. The discharges wereTransferred, 5 ; released, 
125; escaped, 5 ; died, 94; executed, 3: total, 232. In 1870 the 
daily average jail population was 125, the number of prisoners ad¬ 
mitted during the year being 478. The discharges were :-Trans- 
ferred, 8; released, 389; escaped, 3,' died, 5: total, 405- in 
18^7-58 the proportion of prisoners admitted to the jail hospital 
amounted to 167-24, and the deaths to 6-29 per cent of the average 
iail population; in 1860-61 the admissions to hospital amounted to 
228-39, and the deaths to 58-02 per cent, of the average prison 
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population; in 1870 the admissions to hospital amounted to 228-80,, 
and the deaths to 4*00 per cent, of the jail population. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Godlpdrd jail, 
including rations, establishment, hospital charges, clothing, contin¬ 
gencies, and all other charges except the prison police guard, which 
is included in the general police budget, is returned as follows 
In 1857-58 it amounted to Rs. 52. 3. 3 or ^5, 4s. 3d. per head ; in 
1860-61, to Rs. 43. 2. 5 or ^"4, 6s. 4d. per head; and in 1870, to 
Rs. 53. 9. o or ^5, 7s. 2d. per head. The cost of the jail police 
guard in 1870 amounted to an average of Rs. 16. 12, o or -£i, 
13s. 6d. per prisoner. The Inspector-General of Jails, in his Report 
for 1870, returns the total cost in that year of the Godlpdrd jail and 
lock-up at Dhubri, including the prison police guard, but exclud¬ 
ing cost of alterations and repairs, at ^762, 8s. od. Excluding 
the cost of the jail police guard, which is included in the general 
police budget of the District, the cost of the jail amounted to 
j£5S 3 * 

Jail manufactures and industries have been carried on ir Godlpdrd 
District for upwards of twenty-seven years, but they do not contribute 
any appreciable proportion to the cost of maintenance of the prison. 
In 1857-58 the total receipts amounted to ^18, 9s. 2d., and the 
charges to ^4, 9s. od., leaving a surplus or profit of ^14, os. 2d.; 
average earnings of each prisoner engaged in manufactures, 
Rs. 9. 10. 6 or 19s. 4d. In 1860-61 the total credits arising from 
jail manufactures amounted to ^99, 15s. 6d., and the charges to 
^33, 2S. 4d., leaving a surplus or profit of j£66 y 13s. 2d.; average 
earnings of each prisoner engaged in manufactures, Rs. 16. n. 4 or 
13s. 5d. In 1870 the total credits arising from jail manu¬ 
factures amounted to ^38, 19s. 9d., and the total debits to 
^33, 12s. 6d., leaving a surplus or profit of ^5, 7s. 3d.; 
average earnings of each prisoner engaged in manufactures, £1, 
15 s. gd. 

The statistics of the jail and lock-up in 1875 are as follow:— 
The daily average number of civil prisoners in jail was ri2; 
under-trial prisoners, 8*66 ; labouring convicts, 1 io-6o,—-making 
a total of i20’38, of whom 5*23 were females. These figures 
show one prisoner always in jail to every 3694 of the total Dis¬ 
trict population, or one female to every 41,184 of the female 
population. The total number of prisoners admitted into jail in 
1875 was 737, of whom 30 were women. The total prisoners dis- 
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charged numbered 585, leaving 152 in prison at the close of tne 
year. Of the daily average of 92-84 labouring convicts, S'oi were 
employed as jail officers; 17-83 as jail servants; 11-75 ^ buildings 
and repairs; 5‘35 in the jail garden ; 3 6’44 in manufacturesand 
16-46 in extra-mural labour. The net cost of the jail, after giving 
credit for ^202, 18s. od. as-cash receipts from jail manufactures, 

amounted to /114r. . . , 

Educational Statistics.— Up to a recent date, education had 

made little or no progress in Go£lpdr£ District. The following 
comparative table (pp. 94, 95), compiled from the Annual Reports of 
the Director of Public Instruction, exhibits the number of Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools in GoalpM for each of the years 1856-57,' 
1860-61, and 1870-71, together with the number and religion of the 
pupils attending them, the cost of education to Government and the 
amount defrayed by fees or from private sources. It will be seen 
that the number of schools increased from 15 m 1856-57 to 31 m 
1870-71; and the number of pupils from 194 to 862 m the same 
period. The Government grant in aid amounted to A i6 5, I s - od - 
in 1856-57, and to j£6o6, 14s. od. in 1870; while the sum 
realized from fees, subscriptions, etc., which was nothing in 1856-57, 
amounted to ^47b 13* 7* » * 8 7 o- 7 i- The total expenditure on 
the Government and aided schools increased from 5> 7 s - 0 
1856-57, to ^1x80, os. xod. in 1870-71. I am unable to give any 
explanation of the general decrease in schools, pupils, etc., whici 
according to the table seems to have taken place between 15 -57 

and 1860-61. c * 

Educational Statistics for 1871-72 and 1872-73. Sir 
George Campbell’s scheme of educational reform, by the extension 
of the grant-in-aid rules to large numbers of unaided village schools, 
came into effect in September 1872. By the 31st March 1 73, or 
six months after the reforms had been introduced, there were 
82 schools receiving- Government aid, attended by a tom 
1882 pupils, and receiving Government aid to the extent of £5 , 

xSs 4d Besides these, there were xo unaided schools under 
inspection by the Education Department, which ^as proposed 
to bring under the grant-in-aid rules during the next year. The 
comparative table of school statistics on p. 96, for i 8 7 i ' 7 2 
l87 2 73, shows the educational state of the District ™neduffdy 
priorto, and immediately succeeding, the introduction of Sir Georg 
Campbell's reforms. 
















Aided Schools in Goalfara District for the 






Comparative Statement illustrating the State of Education in Goalpara District. 



Total Unaided Schools, , , , 1 ... 10 ... 555 ( 243 

Grand Total, . . . j 31 92 920 2137 I 444 2032 
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The following paragraphs regarding the various classes of schools 
in Go£lp£ra District are quoted from the Report of the Education 
Department for 1872-73 

< Government Higher-Class English School.— The Deputy- 
Commissioner writes“ It is a matter of great regret that, notwith¬ 
standing so much money is yearly spent by Government on this 
school, its condition is anything but satisfactory. For the past five 
years there has been a steady decrease in the numencal strength 
of the school, as the following figures, show :-In 1868-69 there 
were 120 pupils on the last day of the year; m 1869-70 100; in 
1870-71, 90; in 1871-72, 68; and in 1872-73, 57 - Tins rapid 
falling off in the number of students has from time to time been 
attributed to various causes, such as the indifference of parents to 
anything like real education for their boys, enhancement of fees, 
the establishment of a vernacular school in. the close vicinity, and 
the like But I fear the real cause lies beyond any of these, bince 
the conversion of the school from an aided to a Government one, 
in 1864-65: ,it has not passed a single candidate in the University 
entrance examination; and if the parents show any indifference to 
keeping their boys long in the school, it is partly because of the 
repeated bad success of the school at the University examinations. 

It is believed that in one or two instances, parents anxious to give 
their children a good English education have been compelled to 

send them to other District schools.” . 

‘There are no Government Middle-Class Schools in this 

Dl * Aided Middle-Class English Schools.— There are three 
schools of this class, with r6r pupils. These are favourably 
reported on by the officiating Deputy-Inspector. The deputy 
Commissioner visited and examined one of them, but thought there 
was much room for improvement, “both in respect to the number 

of pupils and their advancement.” 

‘ Aided Middle-Class Vernacular Schools.—T here are 10 
of these schools in the District, one less than in l87 , 1 '- 72 ' 
MuHkhawa school received no aid during the year, an is ( g 
its grant was never formally cancelled) extinct These schools are re- 
po£d to be in a bad condition, excepting the Hitdbidhtymi school, 
which is said to be flourishing. There are 93 pupik on its rofls 
but it did not make any great show at the vernacular schokuslup 
examination, only sending up two candidates, of whom one passed. 

VOL. II. 
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‘Guru Training Class.— This was opened on the ist February 
last, in connection with the zild school. It is reported to be getting 
on well; in fact, the Deputy-Commissioner reports that three gurus 
have already been sent out to take charge of p&thsdlds, and that 
they are pronounced by the Sub-Inspector to be superior to the 
ordinary gurus. I suppose by these last are meant the old gttruma- 
hdsay class, or those men who have been put in charge of pdthsdlds 
without any special training. There were 15 names on the roll on 
the 31st March, and in order that the gurus may learn practically 
the art of teaching, a pdthsdld has been attached to the institution. 

‘Primary Schools (Aided). —Previous to Government orders 
of the 30th September, there were no aided pdthsdlds in the 
District. Between that date and the close of the year, 65 have been 
established; of these, two are girls’ p&thsdlds , It appears, as I had 
expected, that the gurus are not quite competent; however, the 
Deputy-Inspector intends sending some of the least efficient of 
them to the training class during the ensuing rice-sowing season. 
Two of the boys’ pdthsdlds are of the nature of maktab^ and Urdu 
is taught in them to Musalmdn lads. The two girls’ pdthsdlds are 
attended by 21 girls, and the 63 schools for boys have 1321 
on their rolls, the average being 20J per pdthsdld. Out of these 
numbers, 212 are Muhammadans, and 151 are Gdros, Cdchdris, 
Rabhds, etc. In the 65 pdthsdlds (aided) there are only 3 pupils 
belonging to the middle classes of society, and these are girls; all 
the rest come under the classification of “the masses.” From the 
return showing the class of instruction, we find that only 1x5 of 
these 1342 can read, write, and understand easy sentences in their 
mother tongue. 

6 Garo Schools. —In addition to the 65 pdthsdlds above mentioned, 
aid is given to the American Baptist Mission, to help iii extending 
education among the Gdros. As was the case last year, the Mission 
keeps up a normal school and 12 pdthsdlds for Gdro boys, and 
during the year under report it has opened a girls’ school, I bring 
these schools into my Godlpdrd report, since I have received no 
District Educational Report from the Gdro Hills; besides, I believe 
many, if not all, of them are really situated at the foot of the hills, 
in territory under the jurisdiction of the Deputy-Commissioner of 
Godlpdrd. Bengali is taught in all of these schools, there being no 
books in the Gdro language. There were 216 on the rolls of the 14 
schools, with a monthly average attendance of 222. 
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‘ Unaided Middle-Class Vernacular Schools.— These are 
five in number. The Bijnl school and the Dal ^ scho0 ^ 
receive respectively frdm the Bijni estate Rs. roo and R 
month- the Manikerchar school is supported by Megh Raj Ri 
SLdur at a cost of Rs. 20 a month; the Baknbdn school is kept 

decreasing. I hope the District Committee may be able to give 

G pi vate PAXHSALAS.-The Deputy-Commissioner says ; there: is 
only one in the District, and the Deputy-Inspector says he could 
find no more, though he “always made e ^ery T Qd 

boys of this pdthsala are taught to read and write Assam , 
v % 1M. a.Kn.io. is paid .0 arithmetic. The J 

prie».s of rice, W, etc, besides gemn^a fe.^ al»ge.hes, u 

"Xete'rs 

is kept up by the 

Schools. One * 

„f gills "»^‘'" is ” ess p” Dacca, who receive. Rs. so a 
Deputy-Co~n.issio.er says he viri«d this school, and 

that the girls acquittedI themselvesvery o«^ writes; 

‘Unaided N.oht Sc.DM.-The Depu V hmtCcmmhsiontr , 

“Through the sole ° f * The .umber 

a .igh, school has bee. opened here bat Feh^ J _ ^ ^ ^ 

in 1 “ 71 hewleS 

x r x«*»*. ■** .*« » 

“r of schools i. G0 fl p« District 

,he “ , » b " ° f 
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letters, newspapers, etc. received at and despatched from the 
Godlpdrd post office in the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, 
together with the postal receipts and expenditure, is compiled 
from a return specially furnished by the Director-General of Post 
Offices:— 


Postal Statistics of Goalpara, for the Years 1861-62, 
1865-66, and 1870-71. 



1861-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

De¬ 

spatched. 

Received. 

De¬ 

spatched. 

Received. 

De¬ 

spatched. 

Letters, .... 
Newspapers, . . 
Parcels, .... 
Books, .... 

Total, . . . 

3 2 »30° 

2,446 

866 

344 

40,041 

233 

209 

5 

43,629 

4,283 

338 

210 

49»*3 2 

i.°95 

206 

42 

59,766 

3,990 

374 

576 

Materials not 
receivedfor 
this column. 

35,956 

40,488 


50.475 

64,706 

Sale of postage 
stamps, . . . 
Cash Collections, . 
Total Receipts, . . 

Total Expenditure,. 

Returns not forth¬ 
coming 

£227 19 9 

227 19 9 

369 16 II 

12 6 

180 6 6 

366 19 0 

658 3 5 

j£ 25 2 19 3 

255 »5 2 

508 14 4* 
956 9 9 


At the close of 1875-76 there were 12 post offices in the District, 
the number of covers received for delivery being 175,855. 

Fiscal Divisions. —The .following are the 17 fargands or Fiscal 
Divisions which comprise Go£lp 4 rf Proper. The Dwir divisions 
will be given separately in the Appendix to this Statistical Account, 
devoted to that tract of country. 

(1) Aurangabad contains an area of 13,285 acres, or 20*75 square 
miles; pays to Government an annual land revenue of^330. 

(2) Chapur: area, 125,165 acres, or 195*57 square miles; land 
revenue, £60. 

(3) Dhubri : area, 117 acres, or 0*18 of a square mile; land 
revenue, £2. 

(4) Ghurla: area, 85,615 acres, or 133*77 square miles; land 
revenue, £ 330. 

(5) Gila : area, 1387 acres, or 2*17 square miles; land revenue, 
£60. 

(6) Goalpara: area, 2041 acres, or 3T9 square miles; land 
revenue, £ 6 . 

Exclusive of 6s. receipts from sale of stamps from official correspond¬ 
ence. Official or service stamps were introduced in 1866. 
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(7) Gola Alamganj : area, 8411 acres, or x 3 'i4 square miles: 
iandrewnue,^^ „ 3|83 g acres, or 334'n square miles; 

« «3-oS ^ tod 

revenue, ^33°- square 

(10) Kalumalupara : area, 85,263 acres, or 33 

miles; land revenue, ^170. miles . 

(11) Karaibari: area, 203,164 acres, or 317 44 1 ’ 

land revenue, £326. „ or c8ro6 square miles; 

(12) Khuntaghat: area, 372,458 acres, or 50 y H 

land revenue, £^2 35 * cnnare miles : 

(13) Makrampur: area, 18,718 acres, or 2924 square miles, 

land revenue, ^33°- „ cm ,.„ miles • 

( 14 ) Mechpara : area, 35 °> z62 acres ’ or 547 29 ^ 

land revenue, £ 210 . . m j] es . 

(15) Noabad Foturi : area, 1903 acres, or 2 97 q 

land revenue, £ 1 . tmMT p miles : 

(16) Parbatjoar: area, 176,434 acres, or 275 7 <1 

land revenue, ^ 54 - miles; land 

(17) Taria: area, 12,270 acres, or 19 / h 

reV rLruA'm—The prevailing winds are easterly, but hot winds blow 
^ front the west in the months of March, Apnl, and 
<te month. thereat. *0 oceatiomd ««« 
Si “d ho.vA.om. from the .south-w®. 

SS"or ,i<> '?L tl iold W«S “m November, mi h*. tffl 

^MPE 9 ^! ^ttX, ***-S^*™«£^ 

toSTSnom, and mean monthly temperatures at fl» 

.ere .hue returnedJ 
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52*2°; mean, 72-8°. April, max., 89-1°; min., 6o'2° ; mean, 747°. 
May, max., 957 0 ; min., 6i-8°; mean, 8o\?°. June, max., 95‘4°; 
min., 68-5°; mean, 79V. July, max., 99-7'; min., 73-3°; mean, 
82-3°. August, max., 92-5°; min., 73-o°; mean, 8r8°. September, 
max., 92-6°; min., 67’9°; mean, 81-4°. October, max., 90'!°; 
min., 64-0°; mean, 787°. November, max., 88’4“; min., 51-4°; 
mean, 70’4°. December, max., 8o - o°; min., 46-8°; mean, 65-9°. 
Highest maximum for the year, 997 0 ; lowest minimum, 43'0°: 
average mean, 75-0”. The following were the maximum, minimum, 
and mean readings of the nocturnal grass radiation in the same 
year:—January, max., 55-6°; min., 41-3°; mean, 49-2°, February, 
max., 627°; min., 48-6°; mean, 56-0°. March,max., 65*5°; min., 
49'4°; mean, 58-3°. April, max., 70-5°; min., 55-4*; mean, 64-8°. 
May, max., 75-0°; min., 62-0°; mean, 68 - 2°. June, max., 78-5°; 

min., 68-6°; mean, 74-1°. July, max., 78-3°; min., 74-9”; mean, 

76-5°. August, max., 79-4°; min., 74-2°; mean, 76-1°. September, 
max., 78-9°; min., 72-4°; mean, 75-1°. October, max., 737'’; min., 
61-3°; mean, 67-3°. November, max., 65-5°; min., 51.-6°; mean, 

57-8°. December, max., 56-2°; min., 46-6°; mean, 52-5°. The 

following exhibits the monthly mean temperature at Godlprird for 
the five years ending 1873January, 63-9°; February, 68-4“; 
March, 74-0° ; April, 77-2°; May, 787°; June, 79-8°; July, 81-4°; 
August, 81 7°; September, 80-4°; October, 77-8 “; November, 71-2”; 
December, 66/o°; yearly average, 75-0°. The average temperature 
in the shade in 1875 at different seasons is returned as follows:— 
May, max., 86-8°; min., 71-6°. July, max., 89-4°; min., 77-4°. 
December, max., 74-1°; min,, 52-8°. The averages of the monthly 
mean atmospheric pressures for the five years ending 1873 are 
as follow:—January, 29-606; February, 29-538; March, 29-463; 
April, 29-386; May, 29-302; June, 29-208; July, 29-190; August, 
29-257; September, 29-339; October, 29-452; November, 29789; 
December, 29-627 ; average for the five years, 29-4x3. 

The average annual rainfall for the eight years prior to 1873 
amounted to 98-75 inches, distributed as follows, according to the 
seasons:—From January to May, 20-56 inches; from June to Sep¬ 
tember, 72-40 inches; from October to December, 5-79 inches. The 
monthly rainfall in 1873 was as followsJanuary and February, 
nil; March, 2-42 inches; April, 10-29 inches; May, 7-85 inches; 
June, 21-40 inches; July, 10-84 inches; August, 872 inches; Sep¬ 
tember, 7-09 inches; October and November, nil ; December, o* 12. 
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of an inch- Total for the jar, <®'33 

the average of the previous eight years. 

“medkaI 7 Aspect?:’Endemics.—T he prevailing diseases among 
the^native population ot Goalpdrd are intermittent and remittent 
fevers complicated with affections of the spleen; diarrhoea dysenterj 

rheumatism. The Civil station o v District con . 

r tVip restrict are very malarious; and the 

£5*SSSS 

0«lp-M, except on the of ’which is 

nothing bnt Sat ds f s> & ** M ct is convened 

covered with jungle. Whenthe nvern 

into a huge swamp; snd.a*: »« ““ „„„ i’ s paid .0 

recently that any mortuary returnS i ^ ^hubri Subdivision, 
1868 the epidemic.made its k ^e^ver ^h^disease did not 
and spread along bo h ^ and again made its ap- 

W ear itself out till Ju^ ^ B^maputra in November. No 

pearance on the the numbe r who were attacked, 

information can be obtained as attacked 

or as .0 the »««W'J “^”l,ed were chief, the 
tta n women The c native doctors were 

poor end >“* d - T °J h( , cw station to treat those who were 
sent from Catena cU „ I0 dyne were also distributed among some 

attacked, rills ana ^ ^ j -hnw the medicine was to be 

0fthe . V f a e g d eS ’ ^re d arTn 0 o n reco S rds of any epidemic of small-pox 

administered. The k Among cattle diseases, a fatal 

prevail during the rains and 
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’ d " rhcea - 
•hrlXfS TjT fW J- F« 

tktuHdir, or vjlkre iofa -J the kSency of the 
Assam Proper nt 1 ^ 1 ° f“ » 
untrustworthy, as map be irfer^Tm *0 0“ ” ‘‘"°*" h " 

preportio. of deaths 

year 1874 less than one-fourth of th» 1 generally was in the 
areas. From the commencement of ^T* 10 ” “ the Sdected 
introduced by the side of th* u ■ ^ a new s y stem has been 

accurate r.0,™ tot T “ "* h *“> m® 

*• selected atas^ £££&£+£ *» » 

is Goilpiri town and suburbs with n *’ , th Urban area chosen 
the rural area comprLs Slhf t ° f 6061 person * J 

hood, and has a population ofS ° f ^™ £ K with its ^ighbour- 
consists of two police constihi ^ 4 ^’ tbe urban area > the agency 
a monthly cost of R s . 4 or sT’ ® Upervlsed by the ddk roharrir, at 
two constables of Kim/rnitar o' t S annum ‘ Pn the rural area, 
Civil Surgeon, anf^ d ^ 7 ^ -turns to the’ 

per annum. The r.tuL Z l. /JT^ ^ C0St ’ &> 4 ®. 
fairly accurate. In the year i&jath * may be acce Pted as 

in the urban area was 24c or It ” Umber of deatb s reported 
352 deaths, or 68-4 peAhousand 4 pe ^. thousand i in the rural area,, 
-as of 53 per for tbe c ™ b ™d 

Fevers, 333 • cholera t„ ■ k ? f death were as follow.— 
snake-bite and wild beasts' 7 ^ .^° mplamts ’ 8 5 i small-pox, 10, 
—s, 46: 2; sukide ’ a11 ° tb - 

urban area, 62 males and 64 females 6 TtT ^ Were “ in the 
thousand: in the rural area 100 f ' j 0ta ’ Ia6 > or 20 ‘7 per 
or 39 -a per thousand; making ¥ femaIes i total, 202, 

2 9 ’2 7 per thousand. g atio for the combined areas of 

Sanitation etp r n- t> 

for 1874gives the followhg^etaiir^Tlr 1 S ^ tistics ° f Assam 
Goilpiii town has been attends t ,. Tbe sanit aiy condition of 
but only Rs. 2525 /r ded to 80 far as available funds admit; 

Purpose. However, * e roads havTh. b \ Spared annua]1 F for this 
cleared of weeds, surface drains t p P *“ g °° d repair - ^ks . 
-d rank vegetation r^T ** from 

ieven sardts, or rest-houses , for 
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CHARITABLE DISPENSARIES* 


travellers, have been placed at intervals along the road m 
Behar, and a supply of dry straw for bedding is provided^ 

An hospital has been erected at Dhubrf, where immigrant cool 
attacked by cholera are detained for treatment A similar building 
has been built on the bank of the Brahmaputra, about six miles 
below Go£lp£r i town. An objectionable practice, common at 
Go^lpird town, is that of mooring timber rafts close to inhabited 
places. The crews of the rafts live on them and defile the streams, 
the water of which is used for drinking purposes/ 

Charitable Dispensaries. —There are three Dispensaries in the 
District—at Goilpira town, Gauripur, and Lakshmipur. The follow¬ 
ing axe the statistics for 1874, as compared with those for the preced¬ 
ing year. At Godlp£r£: total in-door patients treated, 216 against 
199; daily average, 7*65 against 7*69; percentage of deaths to total 
treated, 18*0 against 20*1; total out-door patients, 1395 against 1297 ; 
daily average, 17*97 again st 17*2 9. Gauripur; total in-door patients 
admitted, 5, of whom 1 died; total out-door patients, 1034 against 
1299; daily average attendance, 27*56 against 23*67. Lakshmipur; 
total in-door patients treated in each year,. 103 ; daily average, 4*18 
against 4*08 ; percentage of deaths, 3*88 against 4*85 ; total out-door 
patients, 289 against 304; daily average, 3*86 against 3:87. At 
Go 41 p£r£, the total income in 1874, including a floating balance of 
^66, was £200, 12s. 6d.; of which ^46, 16s. od. was received from 
1 Government, £61 came from native donations and subscriptions, 
^ £23 from European subscriptions, and £2 from investments. The 
* expenditure, including a balance of £58, amounted to ^142, 
<^145. 8d.; of which ^48'was appropriated to the salary of medical 
subordinates; ^40 to dieting of sick; ^23 to buildings, etc.; and 
£16 to Servants 1 wages. At Gauripur, the total income, including 
a balance of £17, was ^124, os. nd. ; of which ^33 came from 
Government, and ^72 was subscribed by the zamind&r. The ex¬ 
penditure, including a balance of ^34, amounted to ^89, 17s. id., 
of which ^64 was for salaries, ^16 for servants" wages, and ^7 for 
cost of bazar medicine. At Lakshmipur, the total income, including 
a balance of £ 22, was £it8, 5s: nd.; of which ^48 came from 
Government, and an equal amount from native subscriptions. The 
total expenditure, including the same balance, was £95, 9s. 3d.; of 
which ^48 was for salaries, £22 for dieting the sick, and ^16 for 
servants" wages. 

During the year, 117 operations were performed at Godlpdra, 3 
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at Gaurfpur, and i at Lakshmipur. On this subject the Civil Surjreon 
remarks that ‘the people of the neighbourhood are timid ^nd 
prefer prolonged suffering to coining under the knife; even for 
medical treatment, they rarely go to hospital. The in-door patients 
consist chiefly of travellers and settlers from Behar ’ 

in 1 ,—! DRUl ; s — The principal vegetable medicines found 

mnl h / D : S p T e thC fol,owin §=-(r) Areca catechu, very com¬ 
mon; (2) Cannabis Indica, found wild in many parts; M Ctesal 
pmia a creeper said to be used by the people in J feve«, M 
Calatropis gigantea, very common, and used by the native prac 

all-over ‘1" KSfo Z" ^ ^ ^ 

^! stnct > ( 6 ) Gynocardia odorata, found, but not 

District* 1 ‘ No RlCmuS communis - com mon in many parts of the 
District. No mineral drugs are found. Little or nothing is known 

of the medicines used by the native practitioners, as they keep them 

secre . T ey generally administer their medicines in the form of 

lloney or TOter ’ and also - - S? 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
EASTERN DWARS. 


T HE EASTERN DWARS, which now form the northern 
portion of Godlpdra District, are situated between 26° 54' 
2" and 2 6° 17' 47" north latitude, and 90° 39' 56" and 89° 48' 2 J 
east longitude. They contain an area of 1568 square miles, and a 
population of 37,047, according to a Census taken by the Deputy- 
Commissioner in 1870. There are no towns in the Dwirs, but the 
principal v ; llage is Bijnf, situated on the north bank of the Dalani 
river, in latitude 26° 29' 25" N. and longitude 90° 45' 46" E. The 
Dwars are administered from Godlpdrd town, the Civil headquarters 
of the entire District. 

Boundaries. —The Eastern Dwdrs are bounded on the north by 
the Independent State of Bhutan; on the east by the Man£s and 
Dhirsuti rivers, which separate them from the District of Kdmnip ; 
on the south by Goilpdra Proper; and on the west by the Sankos 
river, also called the Gadadhar farther down, which separates them 
from the Western Dwdrs, now part of the Bengal District of Jalpdi 
gun, and from the State of Kuch Behar. 

Jurisdiction. —When the Bhutan Dwdrs, or the level strip of 
country at the foot of the Bhutan Hills, were annexed by the British 
at the end of 1864, they were divided into two parts, the Eastern and 
Western Dwars. That part of the country lying between the Hands 
and Sankos rivers was formed into an independent District named 
the Eastern Dwdrs, and placed in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, 
who had his headquarters at Datmd in the Khuntaghat Fiscal 
Division of Goalpdrd. This arrangement did not continue for long. 
In December 1866 the Eastern Dwdrs were added to Goalpara, 
and now form tlie most northern part of that District 

All suits relating to immoveable property, revenue, and rent 
are excepted from the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts by Act xvi. of 
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1869. The Eastern Dwdrs, as well as the whole of Coding Dis 
to t administered by a Deputy-Commissioner, an extra ls£ 

Sf—T' A SUb ° rdiDate Civil J ud S e rationed at Godl- 

T^t a ?2 c; L SS1 - Sta ?? mraissi0nOT an d a subordinate Civil 
Judge at the Subdivision^ Station of Dhubri. Goilpdrd Proner 

-s o ri g lnall prised wkhin ^ form ^ JZ 

territories which were included in the Permanent Settlement On 

in the 7 : eSt ° f AsSam ; the admi uistration of Godlpdrd was vested 
n the Commissioner of that Province. Upon the formation of the 

the Eastern Dwdrs, together with the whole of Goltnl d’ n^ 8 - 72 ’ 
were transferred to the Thief r,n ■ • . c'Oalp&rd District, 

flat strip oT cotmryt ^ f 

o f n:zt**7 “ d , ais ° ^ ^ 

spmed trith wild cardamoms. ThoscTaTLd m.d ” S ^ 
especially dense and luxuriant along tlj banks of the JUDg S ^ 

a 

cum) is to be found in these tr t t ^ T (B ° mbaX Makb “- 
prising vigour and raniditv’ n t >£ rowi ng in large numbers with sur- 

treeless, bringing into greater relief *u • S ofgrassy Jun £ le are almost 
here and there The SI hC SltCS ° f the vilIa S es scattered 

vegetation, ^aJcL« b ? fo ' m ° St Wi “' 

lem them in on ev^de .iTo^d TT“ ““ 

while, rising above the ~ of h b”f W * 
graceful be,inn, paims, wTSm in^tf *" “I 

d.eirve^d^:£Lnd“ee: ro^r ! ' 7 “ P “ 

variety. In the vicinity of the villages £ fieM^f ^ 
“«* ! .he Me "t 
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the gorges wherd the larger rivers debouch upon the plains, is very 
grand and beautiful, especially where the Sankos river leaves the 
hills. 

Mountains and Elevated Tracts. —There are no mountains in 
the Eastern Dwirs. The only hill or elevated tract is Bhumeswar, in 
the south-eastern comer of Sidlf Dwdr, which is from three hundred 
to four hundred feet in height. This is a detached spur of the Giro 
ranges, and rises abruptly out of the plain; it is a long, narrow hill, 
covering an area of 3437 acres. It is well clothed with trees, but 
not of any great size, and brushwood, with rocks cropping out here 
and there. The villagers in the neighbourhood sometimes cultivate 
patches of cotton on its slopes. The soil of the hill is of the same 
red, porous nature as is found in the Giro hills, while that of the 
plains out of which it rises is not red in the least. A small Hindu 
temple is situated on the summit. The hill can be ascended by men 
on foot, but not by cattle or other beasts of burden. 

Navigable Rivers. —The following are the eleven principal 
rivers in ihe Eastern Dwirs, which are all navigable by native 
boats of 100 maunds or 4 tons burden throughout the year, for 
a certain portion of their course, or until their beds become stony 
on nearing the hills, when rapids are met with. The Manas, indeed, 
could be navigated by steamers of light draught throughout the 
greater part of the year. The whole country is intersected with 
small streams in every direction, too numerous to mention, all of 
which are navigable in the rainy season by boats of two tons 
burden. The eleven larger rivers are :—The Mands, Dalinf, Pdk£- 
jini, Af, K£n£~m£kr£, Chdmpamatf, Gaurang, Saralbh£nga, Gangia, 
GurupdM, and Gad^dhar, also called the Sankos in the higher 
reaches of its course. 

The most important stream is the Mands, which enters the Dw£rs 
from the Bhutan Hills at the extreme north-east corner, and forms 
the eastern boundary till it enters Goalp£r£ Proper. The chief 
tributaries of the Man£s on its west bank are the Af, Dalanf, 
Son£i, Bhindirnf, Barchhot, G£burkura, Gailang, and Sidnar; its 
tributaries on the east bank lie within the jurisdiction of the 
Deputy-Commissioner of Kamrup. 

The Af flows from the Bhutan Hills in a southerly direction 
through the Chirang and Sidlf Dwars, when it turns to the east and 
runs a rather tortuous course through Bijnf, till it joins the Manas 
in the south-east part of that Dwar. Its chief tributaries are—on 
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the north bank the Ai-photo, and on the south bank the Ktotoidkrf 
and Buri Ai. 

The Chdmpimatf is a considerable stream flowing from the 
Bhutan Hills. At the point where it debouches on to the plains of 
Chirang Ow^r, it is known as the DhoMptof, and only first becomes 
called the Chdmpdmati after its junction with a small river of that 

nSCS m the pkins ’ 14 flows southwards through Chiran°- 
and Sidh Dwdrs, and enters Godlptod Proper in the Khuntdghdt^ 

fr,u, tS J ff Cipal tributaries are —on the east bank, the Ktoibhar 
Ghordbdndhd, Mardbhar, and Barbhar; on the western bank, the 
Srfshti and Lun Sung. ’ 

The Gaurtog takes its rise in the sdl forests of Sidlf Dwto, to the 
west of the old fort of Bidydgrtoi. It is a small stream till it has 
received the waters of the Sanuikhd on its north bank, and shortly 
afterwards those of the Stoilbhtogd; the three united streams th J 

ThI G °/ lp f Td Pr °P er under ^e name of the Gaurtog 

The Sdrulbhangd, the largest of these three streams, leaves the 

miIes 40 4he SOu4b of Bishnu Sinh, a fort occupied 
by the British troops during the Bhutto war, and after flowing 
through Chirang and Sidlf Dwdrs, falls into the Gaurtog near the 
northern boundary of Godlpdrd Proper. 6 

Jl 6 r J vei rise l m the P la i n s, and for some distance forms 
the boundary between Chirang and Ripu Dwdrs, and then, after 

flowing through a portion of Sidlf, joins the GurupdM at the extreme 

nkins'ofP ' P01 n °I that , Dwdr - The Gurupdld itself rises in the 
i RlPUD ^ r ’ and after bein & joined by the GtogH as above 
stated, the united stream under the name of the Guruotof flows 
into the Khuntdghdt pargand of Godlpdri Proper. 

The Sankos river enters from the Bhutto Hills at the extreme 

The chief tributaries of the Sankos are-on the eastern 
Haraidphutd; and on the west bank, in Jalpdigurf District or the 
Western Dwdrs, the Rdidhak, Jardi, and Rekoyd. 

Changes in the River Courses.— The Mands river is alwavs 
more or less cutting away its banks and changing its course formiiL 
numerous islands or chars in its bed. This river, as before stated 8 
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Kimnip; but many years ago the main stream broke into the Dwirs 
for a short distance, and placed the following villages, which were 
formerly on its right bank, on its left, viz. GoMi-nMrf, Pdlangbirf, 
PatiMdaha, PatkaM, BarbiM, Mdnikpur, Minkhasyi, Jhanb&f, 
Abddf, and Nawigram. These villages are now separated from 
Assam by the Dhirsuti, which is the name of the old bed of. the 
Hands. The banks of all the rivers in the Dwdrs are alternately 
abrupt and sloping. The current strikes from one side of the river 
to the other in an oblique direction; and the banks are modified 
in outline, according to the direction in which the current happens 
to run. The beds of all the rivers are sandy, with the exception of 
their northern portions; when followed upwards to the hills the beds 
become pebbly, and a little higher up they are filled with boulders. 
The banks are for the most part jungly, except in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of villages. The Manas, Kdndmdkrd, Buri Af, Ax, Sdrul- 
bhdngd, and Sankos rivers have water in their beds at the points 
where they leave the Bhutan Hills. But the channels of all the rest 
are dry at the foot of the hills except during the rains, and the water 
only makes its appearance at a considerable distance from the hills, 
having percolated under ground to the place where it appears on 
the surface. None of the rivers anywhere expand into lakes. 

Fords and Ferries. —There is a ferry on the Manis river where 
the road crosses it, a little below the point where it forms a junction 
with the DaMnf ; and this river is not fordable at any time of the 
year. Three ferries have been established on the Sankos at Haldi- 
Mri, Bhalki, and Sagunchara; the river itself can scarcely be said 
to be fordable at any time of the year below Bhalki. Ferries are 
supposed to be kept up on all the large streams, at points where the 
road which runs east and west through the Dwirs crosses them. 
There are also ferries on the Af river at Bhdnddrd, and on the road 
going to Sdlmdrd; and on the DaMnf river just opposite Bijnf. 
The Af is fordable in places, but not everywhere, and not at all 
during the rainy season. During the height of the rains very few 
even of the smallest streams are fordable. 

Uses to which the Water is put. —There are no lakes, canals, 
or artificial watercourses in the Eastern Dwars; but the cultivators 
artificially irrigate their land to a great extent, by cutting channels 
from the neighbouring streams on to their fields. The whole 
country is cut up in every direction by these small watercourses. 
There are no river-side towns in the Eastern Dw£rs with a large 
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community living by river traffic, but a river trade is carried on 
to a certain extent. The chief export despatched by means of 
the rivers is sdl timber, cut on the southern slopes of the Bhutan 
mountains. The timber is lashed to boats, and floated down 
the rivers into the Brahmaputra, from whence it is sent on in 
the same manner to Sirfjganj, Dacca, and other places. A good 
deal of river traffic is also carried on in rice, cotton, mustard seed'' 
bete-nut, etc. The upward traffic consists mainly of Manchester 
goods, brass and copper vessels, etc. None of the non-navigable 
rivers and streams are anywhere applied as a motive power for 
turning machinery or mills, but almost every stream could be so 
turned to account by the formation of dams. There is no com- 

fishin? r/ 1 ? EaS T , DwirS who S ain their livi «S entirely by 
fishing, but almost all the cultivators engage in it to a greater or 

less extent. The value of the fisheries is very small as yet, owing to 

tie sparse population of the country, the largest being that on the 

Sankos nver, which yields at present a revenue to Government of 

bout £xo a year only. I have no materials which would enable 

Z SL“°“' of rev ““ daived fr ° m *" ,he “ 

Marsh Cultivation.-No river banks or .marshes have ever 
been embanked with a view to the extension of cultivation There 
isveryhttle marshland in the Dwdrs at all; and as good sofl 2 
plenty m every direction, it would be a loss of money to construe 

ItiSlZU 0 ; ^ PU T e ‘ Neither ** the 01 marshes 

ti zed as reed or cane-producing grounds. Reeds grow spontane- 

cultivatior^ J reCtl ° n ’ and are used for fencing in the patches of 
gmdlns a ;n, . r Stm T S the enclosur es of houses and the 

of houses a thin alS ° USed in makin £ the wal] s 

them- and in thf ° Ven ^ S °. f mud bein » generally plastered over 
cZ’iTiZ ^ ncnstruction of the roofs of all small houses. 

rivers and streams T wild alon g the banks of the 

• ,, Streams - and c °nld be easily cultivated if required It 

xs generally used instead of string in building the house of the 

£2' srsr* r h r k no * - - 

uwars. The total number of people who live by navigation 
hshenes, or in any way by river industries, is very sinall - and the’ 
Deputy-Commissioner of the Dwdrs doubts whether tlmre is 1 sill 
P«.« ivho gains his living onfel,, in this “ * ! " gIe 

X.-HSS 0, Drainage. The li„ e of linage' in Ea, Um 
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Dwirs is from north to south, the fall being from the Bhutan 
Hills towards Go 41 p£r£ Proper, and thence to the Brahmaputra. 
The surface water is carried off by a network of streams inter¬ 
secting the country; the smaller watercourses, which mostly run 
east and west, fall into the large ones, most of which run almost 
directly from north to south, and these convey the drainage into 
the Brahmaputra. There are no chains of jhils or marshes in the 
Eastern Dw£rs, to assist in carrying off the surplus surface water of 
the country. 

No Mineral Products are known to exist, nor have any de¬ 
posits of coal, limestone, building-stone, etc. been found; nor are 
there any caverns, hot springs, or interesting natural phenomena 
The scenery at the foot of the Bhutan hills, where the large rivers 
debouch on to the plains, is very picturesque. 

Forests. —The Eastern Dwdrs contain numerous forest tracts 
of great extent and value, particularly in Sidlf and Chirang Dwirs. 
The following is a list of the different forest tracts in each of the 
Dwdrs, with their estimated area:—(i) In Bijnf Dwdr there is a 
forest called Khairban£, or forest oi khair (Catechu) trees; area, 8039 
acres, or 12-56 square miles. (2) In Sidlf Dwdr the s&l forests are 
seventeen in number, as follows :—Hulttdgion, area, 2676 acres; 
Sdlbdri Barab£th£nf, area, 7421 acres; Bhiigdmguni (part of), 1372 
acres; Parsang^on (part of), 175 acres; BansMrf (part of), 1856 
acres; Silbdri Karfgdon, 2312 acres; Khetipuri, 7474 acres; 
Abulgdon, 1094 acres; Udhabg£on, 1578 acres ; NdrikoM Karfpotd, 
I 53 1 a cres; Dhuliigdon Jhdr, 2590 acres; Chaudharigdon Jhcbr, 
1403 acres; KektiMrf, 5864 acres; Chhotdg£on Jh£r, 2928 acres; 
Ched&ndrf Dumrfgdon, 2907 acres; Patgion Dhopgurf, 3839 acres; 
Pundiban JMr (part of), 580 acres: total estimated area of the 
forests in Sidlf Dwdr, 47,600 acres, or 74*37 square- miles. (3) In 
Chirang Dwdr are the following thirteen important s&l forests:— 
Ldimatf Jhdr, area, 19,678 acres; Bhumigdon Jh£r, 25,253 acres; 
PdnMrf Jhdr, 6340 acres; Chikli Jhir, 16,159 acres; Gandagdon 
Jhdr (part of), 1775 acres; Pakhihdgi Jh£r, 9340 acres; Kachubdrf 
Jhdr TotpM, 10,094 acres; B^nglar Jhar, 4842 acres; Singm^ijinf, 
8520 acres; Sotagurf, 6942 acres; Gubdigaon Aphal (part of), 
11,130 acres; Jdndgdon, 8895 acres; and Jimfgdon Jhdr, 28,325 
acres : total area of the forests in Chirang Dvvdr, 144,388 acres, or 
245*76 square miles. (4) In Bipu Dwdr the three principal forests 
are as follow;—S^rfgdon Jhdr, area, 7232 acres; Natugaon Jh£r, 
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22,226.acres; Kachugdon Jhir, 12,177 acres: total area of the 
forests in Rfpu Dwir, 41,635 acres, or 65-05 square miles. (5) The 
only forest in Gumi Dw£r is Silbdrf, with an area of 15,779 acres, 
or 24-65 square miles. Grand total of the area of the forests in the 
Eastern Dwilrs, 422-40 square miles. No information exists as to 
the annual yield of these forests. In the Statistical Account of 
Godlpdnt Proper it is stated that the Conservator of Forests has 
found it necessary to stop the felling of timber in the forests of this 
portion of the District. The whole of the lands in the Eastern Dwdrs 
that are not forests, or under cultivation, are in fact wide pasture- 
grounds. Very little revenue, however, has been realized as yet on 
account of pasturage, as the owners of the large flocks of buffaloes 
and cattle that come up yearly from Bengal to graze, find ample 
pasture in the Western Dwdrs, nearer home, and therefore they do 
not care to come up farther. For the same reason, very few people 
in the Eastern Dwdrs live by pasturing cattle in the forest. 

Wild Vegetable Products : Jungle Products, etc.— -Among 
the wild vegetable products of marketable value, are piMll or long 
pepper, and a creeper from which is obtained a red dye called 
dsu by the people, which seems to be a kind of madder. The 
jungle products are insignificant, and consist principally in the 
collection of small quantities of lac and beeswax. The people 
also weave a good deal of cloth from the silk of a species of wild 
silkworm, fed on the leaves of the castor-oil plant. It is called 
erid cloth, and is much valued for making chddars or coverings 
for wear in the cold season. It is a strong, warm, and durable 
fabric, and fetches very good prices, a single piece on the spot 
generally costing from Rs. 6 to Rs. to, or from 12s. to ^1. There 
are no castes or tribes in the Eastern Dwirs who live entirely 
by collecting and trading in jungle products; but the principal 
partofthe trade m timber and jungle produce is carried on by 
the Cachdris and Mechs, who go up to the hills in gangs every 
year in the dry season to cut timber, which they float down to 
the plains for sale in the ensuing rains. This, however, is merely 
an auxiliary occupation, and altogether secondary to their regular 
employment of agriculture. 

The Wild Animals and large game found in the Eastern 
Dwars are the wild elephant, rhinoceros, wild buffalo, tiger, leopard 
bear, wild pig, sdmbhar deer, bard singhd or red stag, etc. The 
Deputy-Commissioner of the Dwdrs is unable to give either the 
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yearly cost of keeping down wild animals, or the annual loss of 
life from wild beasts and snake-bites. No rewards have ever 
been paid for snake-killing. The smaller sorts of animals consist of 
fallow deer, hog deer, hares, foxes, civet cats, wild cats, mongoose, 
jackals, monkeys, etc. Crocodiles are plentiful in the rivers. 
Among game birds are the following:—Florican, wild ducks, teal, 
wild fowl, wild geese, red and black partridges, common and 
button quail, snipe, golden plover, etc. There are also pelicans, 
various sorts of cranes, paddy birds, etc. The fishes found in the 
rivers are the following:— Chitdl , kursd y bkdngnd ,, nandini, phisdrdngd, 
rui , mirgdly kdtla , bodl y bhul\ sul , sail, mahdsdil\ sietkokd , gdgld y kdi , 
rndgUTy singi, Idtkd r pdbdd , tengrd, puntht y chingri , tdki y gajdr , bairn, 
kunchia , khaiisd , si/and, gharid , khaird , chdnpild y child , khdrid y dir y 
mauydj ilis or Usd, kandhuli y bdus , bdgdir , tatkini y elang y bheda , 
chdndd , bdnspdtd y dwarkina , etc. There Is no trade carried 

on in wild-beast skins; and, with the exception of the fisheries, 
the fem naiunz are not made to contribute in any way towards the 
wealth of ^he District. 

Population. —The first attempt at an enumeration of the popula¬ 
tion of the Eastern Dwars was made by the Revenue Survey party 
between 1867 and 1869, when a rough census was taken, which re¬ 
turned the number of houses at 7415, and the total population at 
17,369. This estimate, of the people at least, must have been far 
below the truth. At the time of the Settlement in 1869-70, the 
Deputy-Commissioner personally conducted a second census, which 
returned the number of houses at 6888, and the population at 
37,047. The following table (p. 116) exhibits the population, area, etc. 
of each of the five Dw£rs, as returned by the Deputy-Commissioner. 

Castes. —The following is a list of the different castes found in 
the Eastern Dw£rs, arranged as far as possible according to the rank 
they hold in local esteem, with their occupations, etc., and the 
pumber of the adult male members of each caste, as ascertained by 
the Census of 1870:—(1) Brahman; priests and spiritual instructors; 
16 in number. (2) Kshattriya; the second or warrior caste in the 
old Hindu social system; the members are barkandazs or guards, 
or cultivators; only 2 in number in the Eastern Dwirs. (3) 
Kiyasth; writers, petty Government officials, etc.; 13 in number. 

(4) Kalit£; peons, sometimes clerks and cultivators; 23 in number. 

(5) Goswdmf; Vishnuvite religious preceptors; 5 in number. (6) 

[Sentence continued on page 117. 
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Bairagf; Vishnuvite religious mendicants; 20 in number. (7) Nipit; 
barbers; 7 in number. (8) Baniyd; shopkeepers; only 1 in number. 
(9) Jaldhl; cultivators; 241 in number. (10) Sondr; gold and 
silver smiths; 4 in number. (11) Jogi; weavers; 76 in number. 
(12) Rdjbansf; these people are really Kochs, who, because the 
Rijds of Kuch Behar, Bijni, Sidlf, and Darrang belonged to this 
caste, called themselves R&jbansfs, or of the same race as the 
R£j£, in order to increase their importance; they are now a low 
caste of Hindus. The number of Rdjbansfs in the Eastern Dwdrs 
is 2400 adult males. (13) Kumbhar; potters; 4 in number. (14) 
Hiri; cultivators; 14 in number. (15) Dhobi; washermen; 2 in 
number. (16) Thipi; a class of Nepdlfs; 3 in number. (17) 
Gharimi; house builders and repairers ; 51 in number. (18) Dom ; 
fishermen; 79 in number. (19) Chandil or Machhui; fisher¬ 
men ; 37 in number. (20) Midihf; 489 in number.- (21) Bediyi; 
a wandering gipsy-like tribe, bird-sellers; 10 in number. (22) Hiri; 
sweepers ■ 3 in number. (23) Mech; the most numerous class or 
caste in the Eastern Dwirs. They are known as -Mech in the 
western part of the Dwirs, but in the more eastern parts they are 
called indiscriminately Mech or Cichiri ; and again farther east, in 
Assam, they are called by the name of Cichiri alone, losing the 
name of Mech altogether. They form the great majority of the 
population in the Eastern Dwdrs, numbering 8752 adult males. 
(24) Gixo ; 57 in number. (25) RabM; 42 in number. 

The Mechs or Cacharis are of very migratory habits, and 
seldom stay at one place or cultivate the same soil for more than 
two or three years; but this can hardly be wondered at, when they 
have so much virgin soil at their disposal. They prefer cultivating 
clearings in the forest when available, and grow a good deal of 
cotton, besides the ordinary crops of rice, mustard-seed, etc. They 
are an able-bodied and well-behaved class of people; very few crimes 
take place among them. The tribe, which is called Mech in this 
part of the country, and Cichdrf in Assam, is widely scattered all 
over North-Eastern Bengal; but in the Eastern Dwdrs, and especi¬ 
ally in Sidlf Dwir, where under the Bhutan Government they were 
comparatively remote from Hindu influences, they have preserved 
their own language in greater purity than elsewhere. The greater 
number of the people of Sidlf Dw^r do not understand Bengali 
at all, and the mass of the population in the Dw^rs speak only 
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their own primitive language. The Mechs or Cichiris in this part 
o f the country descnbe themselves as coming from a place which 
they call Rangsar, on the south side of the Upper Assam valley, 
they were apparently pushed westwards into Assam. This immi¬ 
gration must be part of an extensive movement from Assam which 
took place within the last hundred years. Mr. Scott, the first Com¬ 
missioner of the Province, states in one of his reports, that, owing 
to internal misgovernment in Assam, and to the atrocities committed 
by the Burmese between x 7 8o and i8*6, the mass of the population 
crowded for protection into the border District of Godlpirl The 
upper classes afterwards returned to their own countiy upon our 
annexation of the Province; but. the poorer classes settledperma- 

t£ M In and Highlit pargands of North Go%th£ 

The Mechs of Sidli and Bijnf Dwirs are, by all accounts, recent 
immigrants into the Eastern Dwfe from those two pargands. Their 
religious belief consists in the worship of two divine beings, one the 
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Their agricultural and other implements are all of the very rudest 
description. Their mode of existence is from hand to mouth, and 
there appears to be no reason to suppose that their material con¬ 
dition in former times was better than now. The fact that their 
language contains no word to express any number above eight, 
indicates extreme degradation in former days as well as at the 
present time. The Mechs or Cochins do not seem to have 
achieved any form of polity of their own; they have lew traditions, 
no ancient songs, no monuments, no written character, and no 
literature of any kind. Their marriage ceremony still preserves the 
most primitive form, that of forcible abduction. The bridegroom 
proceeds with a company of friends to the residence of his intended. 
Her friends are assembled, and endeavour to retain her, and a mock 
combat ensues, in which, of course, the bridegroom’s party is suc¬ 
cessful. Afterwards he gives a feast to the bride’s friends, and 
makes a money present, usually about Rs. 60 or £6, to conciliate 
the father, who is supposed by a fiction to be incensed, and the rite 
is complete. The Mechs, although a degraded race, are far from 
being destitute of good qualities. They are much more honest and 
trustworthy than the Hindu peasantry of Bengal, and also less quarrel¬ 
some ; chastity is esteemed a virtue, and crime is comparatively rare. 
Their physical constitution enables them to live in their malarious 
tracts, and, by the introduction of a rude cultivation, make these 
places habitable for successors of a superior race. During the Bhutan 
campaign, the military officers in the Dw£rs used to wonder at the 
Mechs, not only for not succumbing to malaria, which proved so 
fatal to men and horses from Hindustan, but for actually thriving 
under these unfavourable circumstances, and being a stout, athletic 
people. Their immunity from malaria was usually attributed to 
the prophylactic effects of the liquor which they are continually 
drinking in large quantities, but in all probability it is entirely 
caused by long acclimatization. The foregoing account of the 
Mechs is taken from a report to me by the Deputy-Commissioner ; 
but a more detailed description of these people will be found in 
my Statistical Account of Bengal , Darjiling District, vol. x. pp. 
66-80. 

The Rajbansis are believed to have formerly inhabited the 
lower ranges of hills, and to have descended into the plains some 
two hundred years ago, being pushed forward by the people 
behind. They now rank as a low caste of Hindus, and all converts 
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from other aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tribes are included anions 
them. fa 

Immigration and Emigration.— From the neighbouring par- 
gcinds m GoilpM Proper and Kiimnip there is a slight but 
increasing influx of people into the Eastern Dw«£rs, as the new 
soil here is more productive than the old land which they leave. 
All the incomers employ themselves in agricultural pursuits, and 
for the most part amalgamate with the rest of the people, as they 
are generally of the same race. There is no emigration whatever 
from the Eastern Dwdrs. 

DmSI0N ° F THE Beople -—Including the Mechs or 
Cacharis, who are now fast adopting Hinduism, the great bulk of 
the population are Hindus. The Btahmans and Goswanffs are, of 
course, the most respected; but, as regards the rest, caste distinc¬ 
tions are not of such paramount value as in Bengal, and the social 
status of all the different classes is pretty much the same. None 
of the Hmdu castes can be said to be poor; they are all in 
comfortable circumstances and satisfied with their lot. They raise 
y their own agriculture almost everything they require, and get 
the rest at small shops scattered here and there, for there are no 
regular markets m the Eastern Dwdrs. The Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion is very small, and, according to the Census taken by the Deputy- 
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Eastprrlriw^ CoOT>mw 1 0F THE People.—T he people in the 
Eastern Dwirs are a purely rural community. There are no towns, 
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certain villages. The inhabitants of the Dwirs are all in good 
circumstances, happy and contented, with no wants or cares to 
trouble them. The necessaries of life are cheap and easily pro¬ 
cured, and the means of gaining an.honest and comfortable livelihood 
by agriculture are open to all; there is abundance of rich soil, 
easily cultivable, and as the rents are very light, their prosperous 
condition is not to be wondered at. 

Dress, Dwellings, Food, etc. —The dress of a well-to-do shop¬ 
keeper consists of a waist-cloth reaching to the knees {dhuti), a 
cotton sheet or shawl ( chddar ), a piece of cloth worn round the head 
(J>agri), a pair of shoes, and sometimes a coat (kurtd). The clothing 
of an ordinary husbandman consists simply of a waist-cloth and 
cotton shawl. They also carry a long narrow strip of cloth (gamchd) 
or handkerchief, in one comer of which is invariably tied up some 
betel-nut, lime—generally placed in a small brass box or other vessel 
—tobacco, and a common country knife. The building materials 
used for the dwellings of both shopkeepers and cultivators are the 
same. The houses are generally supported on bamboos or wooden 
posts, and well thatched with grass on a framework of bamboo. 
The walls are composed of reeds, usually plastered over with mud. 
Instead of string or rope for fastening posts or rafters together, etc., 
rattan, split bamboos, stalks of wild cardamum, or jungle creepers 
are used. A shopkeeper’s dwelling ordinarily consists of two rooms, 
with a small out-house for cooking; that of an ordinary husband¬ 
man has sometimes two, and sometimes only one room, which is 
made to serve alike as a kitchen and dwelling. A shopkeeper gene¬ 
rally sleeps on a rough cot or a raised platform (; mdchdn ), and his 
rooms are furnished with a few mats and a cane stool or two. A 
husbandman frequently has no furniture at all, and sleeps on a 
bed of straw; but some have a raised bamboo platform for sleep¬ 
ing on, and a piece of wood or two or a mat to sit on. The 
Deputy-Commissioner estimates the cost per month of the food 
and requisites of a well-to-do shopkeeper, with a family of six per¬ 
sons, to average as follows :—Rice, Rs. 3 or 6s.; split peas, 8 annas 
or is.; vegetables, 8 annas or is.; salt, 6 dnnds or gd.; oil, 14 annas 
or is. 9'd.j turmeric and spices, 8 dnnds or is.; fish, 8 dnnds or is.; 
tobacco, 4 dnnds or 6d.; cloth, about Rs. 1. 8. o or 3s.: total, Rs. 8 
or 16s. per month. The average monthly expenditure of an ordinary 
cultivator is as follows:—Rice, Rs. 2 or 4s.; salt, 4 dnnds or 6d.; oil, 
chillies, etc., 6 dnnds or 9d.; fish, 4 dnnds or 6d.; vegetables, 2 dnnds 
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or 3d.; cloth, about 8 dnnds or is.: total, about Rs. 3. 8. o or 7s. 
per month. This estimate represents rather the money value than 
the actual cost. Nearly every requisite of living is raised by the 
cultivator himself. The cultivators eat with their rice different 
condiments, "Such as the leaves of the mustard plant, pumpkins, 
and other vegetables which grow in their gardens, besides certain 
leaves and herbs gathered from the jungle, which are seasoned 
with chillies and salt The women and children generally collect 
the firewood, and catch what fish they can. The women also manu¬ 
facture cloth for the use of the family. 

Agriculture: Rice Cultivation.— The staple crop of the 
Eastern Dw£rs is rice, which is divided into three principal varieties, 
—Am or dhu, bdo or bdvd, and Aman or sill 

The dus or dhu rice crop is of two kinds. One is sown in February 
and March, corresponding with the Hindu months of Mdgh, Pbilgun, 
and Chaitrf, and reaped in June or July, or the Hindu month of 
Ashdr. It is sown on moist land, and does not require much rain; 
it is generally cultivated in land which is just above the flood level in 
June and July, the object being to reap the crop before the field 
becomes submerged. It is sown broadcast; and when the plants 
are about six inches high, they are thinned by a large wooden rake 
dragged across the field by a pair of bullocks. This rake also 
removes the greater part of the weeds. When the plant is about a 
foot high it is weeded by hand, but after this it requires no further 
attention until ready for reaping. The dm is an inferior grain to 
the dman or cold-weather crop, and is generally retained by the 
cultivators for their own consumption. The second description of dus 
rice called bhadai, is sown in March (Phdlgun or Chaitrd), and cut 
in August or September (Bhddra), the crop being called after the 
name of the Hindu month in which it is reaped. It requires more 
water t an. the early dus crop, and is also more precarious, owing 
to its liability to be submerged during the heavy rains; it is cultivated 
in exactly the same way as the early dus crop. Karind is a third 
species of dus rice; but instead of being sown broadcast, it is trans- 
planted in June and July, and reaped in October and November. 

(2) The bdo or bdvd crop is sown along with the bhadai dus rice, 
both being thrown broadcast into the soil at the same time. The 
cro F n P ens 35 above stated; the bdo takes a much longer time 
in coming to maturity, and is reaped in December and January. 
The bdo is a species of long-stemmed rice, the stem rising with the 
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water in which it grows; the straw is very coarse, and the grain 
inferior. This description of rice is, however, very little cultivated 
in the Eastern Dwdrs. 

(3) The dman or haimantik, or, as it is called in this part of 
the country, the sdlt crop, is sown broadcast in nurseries in May 
and June, and afterwards transplanted from about the middle of 
July to the middle of September into fields that have been thoroughly 
ploughed and watered, the soil being worked up into a soft pulpy 
mud, which effectually rots all the weeds. Each field is surrounded 
by a small ridge or embankment to keep in the water. In trans¬ 
planting, the plants are put into the ground by hand, from nine 
inches to afoot apart; and it is essential, in order to enable the crop 
to arrive at full maturity, that there should be water always lodged 
about its roots. If the ordinary rainfall is not sufficient for this, 
the cultivators in the Dwdrs generally dam up a neighbouring stream, 
and divert a portion of the water into their own fields by cutting 
small channels for the purpose of irrigation. The crop is reaped in 
December and January. 

It is not known that any improvements have ever taken place 
in the quality of the rice grown in the Dw£rs; but since the 
annexation of the country in November 1864, rice cultivation has 
considerably extended, owing to the influx of new settlers. Rice is 
known by the following names in the various stages of its growth:— 
Seed paddy is called bichhan dhdn or bidhdn dhdn; when transplanted 
it is called rod; unhusked paddy is called dhdn; when husked, 
chdul , and when cooked, bhdt. A fermented liquor called nidit is 
made from cooked rice, by adding water to it and allowing it to 
ferment; roots of certain herbs are also mixed with the compound. 
It is brewed by the G^ch^rfs.and Mechs; there is no restriction on 
its manufacture, and it is made for domestic use only, not as an 
article of sale. 

Other Crops. —The only other cereal grown in the District, 
except rice, is barley, which is cultivated to a small extent in Gumi 
Dwdr; it is sown in November and December, and reaped in 
February and March. Mustard (sarishd) is extensively grown in 
the Dwdrs. It is generally sown broadcast on lands from which 
the dus rice has been reaped. It requires very little cultivation. A 
plough is passed over the land a few times, the weeds collected and 
either burnt or thrown away, and the clods broken. The seed is 
put into the ground in November and December, and the crop is 
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reaped in February. The young leaves are used extensively as a 
vegetable. Kaldi, or mdti mdka, is grown in small quantities as 
a second crop, on lands off which the dus rice has been taken. It 
is sown in September and October, and gathered in January, No 
other green crops are cultivated in the Dwdrs. Fibres are not grown. 
A very small quantity of tobacco is grown on the garden lands in 
the immediate vicinity of the cultivators' houses. It is sown first in 
nurseries, then planted out in November and December in well- 
manured land, and gathered in February and March. Fdn is culti¬ 
vated rather extensively, but not in the manner customary in Bengal, 
being grown in the immediate neighbourhood of the cultivator's 
homestead. It is planted at the foot of the betel-nut (Areca*catechu) 
tree, and kept well manured. It clings to the long taper stems of 
the tree, which form an excellent support; while the tufty tops 
effectually screen the creeper from the rays of the sun, and keep 
the pdn leaves fresh and green. Betel-nut palms are grown to some 
extent in the neighbourhood of the villages. Long pepper (plfid/i) 
grows wild in the jungles, and forms an important article of export. 
It is obtained from the dried flower-spikes of the Chavica Roxburghii, 
a smooth, woody, creeping plant. 

Area. — According to the Revenue Survey, the total cultivated 
and uncultivated area of each of the Eastern Dwirs is as follows :—~ 
Bijni area, 374**9 square miles, or 239,483 acres; cultivated, 35*94 
square miles, or 23,003 acres; uncultivated, 338*25 square miles, or 
216,480 acres. Sidlf—total area, 360*61 square miles, or 230,794 
acres; cultivated, 32*70 square miles, or 20,932 acres; uncultivated, 
327*91 square miles, or 209,862 acres. Chirang—total area, 495-13 
square miles, or 316,889 acres; cultivated, 1*45 square miles, or 
934 acres; uncultivated, 493*68 square miles, or 315,955 acres. 
Ripu—total area, 242-01 square miles, or 154,890acres; cultivated, 
3 42 square miles, or 2194 acres; uncultivated, 238-57 square miles, ■ 
or 152,696 acres. Gumd—total area, 96-14 square miles, or 61,530 
acres; cultivated, 6-53 square miles, or 4181 acres; uncultivated, 
89-60 square miles, or 57,349 acres. Grand total, 1568-10 square 
miles, or 1,003,586 acres; cultivated, 80-07 square miles, or 51,244 
acres; uncultivated, 1488-03 square miles, or 952,342 acres. Of 
the total uncultivated area, 42 2- 4 t square miles, or 270,346 acres, 
are included in the forest reserves; and of the remaining 1065-61- 
square miles, or 6^1,996 acres, about three-fourths are capable of 
cultivation. Of the cultivated area, about 50-46 square miles, or 
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32,296 acres, are under the salt or cold-weather rice crop, and about 
15,498 acres are under dus rice; this latter figure also represents 
the cultivation of mustard, which is grown as a second crop on dus 
lands, after the rice has been harvested. The remaining cultivated 
area consists of about 2493 acres of village sites, which include land 
on which tobacco, pan, betel-nut, and other miscellaneous crops are 
grown, in the immediate vicinity of the homesteads. 

Out-turn of Crops. —-According to the Settlement at present in 
force, sdlt or dman rice land is assessed at 8 dnnds per bighd, or 3 s. 
an acre, and dus land at 4 dnnds per bighd, or is. 6d. an acre. A fair 
out-turn from dus hud is from 6 to 8 maunds of unhusked paddy per 
bighd, of from 13 to 17^ hundredweights an acre, which sells at from 
8 to 10 dnnds per maund or from is. 4d. to is. 8d. a hundredweight ; 
the value of the total produce being from Rs. 3. 5. 4 to Rs. 4. 8 per 
bighd, or from ^1, os. od. to jQi, 7s. od. an acre, the average being 
about Rs. 3. 13 o per bighd, , or £1, 3s. od. an acre. Besides the 
rice, a second crop of mustard seed is got off dus land, the out-turn 
varying from 1 to 3 maunds per bighd , or from 2} to 6 § hundred¬ 
weights an acre, worth from Rs. 1. 8 to Rs. 2 per maund', or 4s. id. to 
5s. 5d. a hundredweight; the value of the total produce being from 
Rs. 1. 12. o to Rs. 5. 4. o per bighd, or from 10s. 6d. to^i, ns. 6d. 
an acre, the mean being about Rs. 3. 8 per bighd, or £1, is. od. an 
acre. The average value of the total produce of two-crop dus land, 
of both unhusked rice and mustard seed, is about Rs. 7. 8. o a bighd 
or £2, 5s. od. an acre, the rent being at the low rate of 4 dnnds a 
bighd or is. 6d. an acre, or only about one-thirtieth of the total value 
of the gross produce. The average out-turn of salt or dman rice 
is from 8 to 13 maunds of unhusked rice per bighd , or from 17 J 
to 28^ hundredweights an acre, which sells at from 12 dnnds to R. 1 
per maund, or from 2s. to 2s. 8^d. a hundredweight ; the mean value 
of the total out-turn being about Rs. 9. 3. o per bighd or £2, 15s. od. 
an acre, for land the rent of which is only 8 dnnds per bighd or 3s. an 
acre, or about one-eighteenth of the value of the gross produce. No 
land in the Eastern Dwirs pays so high a rent as Rs. 3, or even Rs. 
1. 8. o per bighd . Until the present Settlement, no fixed rates of 
rent for land were laid down. 

Position of the Cultivators. —A farm of upwards of 50 or 60 
bighds , equal to 18 to 20 acres in extent, would be considered a very 
large holding for ohe husbandman, and anything below 9 bighds or 3 
acres a very small one. A fair-sized, comfortable holding may be 
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placed at from 15 to 25 bighds or from 5 to 8 acres in extent. A 
single pair of oxen is not ordinarily able to cultivate more than from 
10 to 12 bighds , equal to from 3^ to 4 acres, The Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner does not think that a farm of 15 bighds or 5 acres makes a hus¬ 
bandman as well off as a respectable retail shopkeeper, nor would 
such a holding enable him to live as well as would a money wage 
of Rs. 8 or 16s. a month. Generally speaking, however, the cultivat¬ 
ing class is not in debt. They are happy and contented throughout 
the Eastern Dwdrs, Their wants are few; they raise themselves 
nearly every article they require, and have occasion to purchase 
little beyond salt. Act x. of 1859, the Rent-Law of Bengal, is not 
in force; and with the exception of a few instances in Gumd Dwir, 
all the cultivators are tenants-at-will. The number of husbandmen 
in Gum i Dwir who have obtained occupancy rights is only 96, 
which bears a very small proportion indeed to the body of tenants- 
at-will. At the time of the .Settlement, a record of the rights of 
the under-tenants was made in Gum£ Bwdr; and in the case of 
all the other Dwdrs, lattds or leases were given to the cultivators 
specifying the rates of rent to be paid by them, and a similar restric¬ 
tive clause was inserted in the engagements of the farmers. There 
are no husbandmen in the Eastern Dwdrs who have obtained the 
right to hold their lands in perpetuity without being liable to 
enhancement of rent ; nor are there any cases of small proprietors 
who own, occupy, and cultivate their hereditary lands without either 
a landlord above them or a sub-holder or labourer of any sort under 
them. The Deputy-Commissioner estimates that a husbandman in 
the Eastern Dwdrs could comfortably support a middling-sized house¬ 
hold, consisting of five or six persons, on about Rs, 6 or 12s. per 
mensem. 

Domestic Animals, Agricultural Implements, etc. — The 
domestic animals met with in the Eastern Dwdrs are cows, goats, 
pigs, dogs, cats, and a few buffaloes. Some of the shopkeepers and 
more wealthy husbandmen also possess ponies, which t they use for 
riding. The value of an ordinary cow is from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 
or from 16s. to 4s. od.; a pair of oxen, Rs. 25 to Rs. 32 or 
^2, 10s. od. to ^3, 4s. od.; a score of kids six months old, Rs. 
12 to Rs. 16 or ^1, 4s. od. to jQi, 12s. od, ; a score of full- 
grown pigs, Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 or ^8 to ^10. There are no sheep 
in the Eastern Dw£rs. The different agricultural implements used 
by the cultivators are as follow :— ndngai^ or wooden plough ; /^/. 
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or iron ploughshare; koddll , a mattock for making ridges round fields, 
and for other out-door work ; kathdr , an axe for cutting down 
jungle, trees, etc.; ddo, a long knife or hand-bill for cuiting grass, 
jungle, bamboos, etc. ; ddlibhdngd , a mallet for clod-crushing ; mdi , 
a harrow for levelling ploughed land; jalkd, a large wooden rake 
for rooting out weeds, generally drawn by oxen; kdchi , a sickle for 
reaping; and nirdni , a hand weeder. A pair of oxen and the imple¬ 
ments mentioned above are required to cultivate * one plough f of 
land, equivalent to from 9 to 15 bighds , or from 3 to 5 English acres; 
the cost of the implements would be about Rs. 3 or 6s., and of the 
cattle from Rs. 25 to Rs. 32, or from ^2, 10s. od. to ^3, 4s. od. 

Wages and Prices. —There is no regular class of coolies or agri¬ 
cultural day-labourers in the Eastern Dw£rs, but men may some¬ 
times be obtained at from 2J to 3 dnnds or from 4d. to 4^-d. a day. 
The few smiths and carpenters that are to be found do not work by 
the day, but do odd jobs for the villagers on payment of some trifle, 
according to the nature of the work done ; they are often paid in rice 
or cotton instead of cash. The best cleaned rice sells at from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 3 a maund or from 5s. 3d. to 8s. 2d. a hundredweight,according 
to the time of year; the lower rate prevails shortly after the harvest, 
and prices gradually rise later in the year till they reach the latter 
rate. The common quality of rice used by the poorer classes sells 
at from R. 1 to Rs. 2 per maund , or 2s. 8£d. to 5s. 5d. a hundred¬ 
weight, according to season. The price of unhusked rice of the first 
quality is from 12 dnnds to R. 1 per maund, or from 2s. id. to 
2s. 8^d. a hundredweight; and of the commoner description, from 8 
dnnds to R. 1 a maund, or from is. 4d. to 2s. 8Jd. a hundredweight. 
Fermented liquor, called mad, is made by the people from rice for 
their own consumption; it is not generally sold, but may be valued 
at from 8 dnnds to R. 1 or from is. to 2s. for a small earthen vessel 
full. As the Dwdrs were only annexed to British territory in 1864, 
the prices which were current in former days cannot be given. 

Weights and Measures. —Weights are seldom used by any of 
the cultivators, who generally dispose of their produce in bulk or by 
measure; the petty shopkeepers, however, when selling their goods, 
use the ordinary ser of 80 folds, equal to 2 lbs. o oz. 14^ drs. 
avoirdupois, the component parts of the ser being the same as in 
Lower Bengal, the poyd, chkatdk, and told. In certain cases, how¬ 
ever, the short or kdchhd ser of 60 folds is used,, equal to 1 lb. 8 oz. 
11 drs. avoirdupois. Measures of quantity are as follow 1 kdthd 
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= J ser; io kathd = i don = 5 4 dfc/z = 1 pura = 20 ser ; 5 

pura = 1 bis = 2^- maunds , or 205 lbs. avoirdupois. Measures of 
time:—60 pal = 1 danda or 24 minutes; 7^ danda = 1 prahar or 
3 hours ; 2 prahar = 1 Mtf or 6 hours; 4 Mi = 1 day and night 
of 24 hours. The people have a very vague idea of distance. They 
are acquainted with the word kos (about 2 miles), but they can never 
tell hpw many kos one place is distant from another. The general 
standard used in expressing distance with them is the time they take 
to perform a journey; for short distances, they say a place is so 
many arrow-shots off. 

Landless Day-Labourers. —There is no tendency towards the 
growth of a distinct class of day-labourers in the Eastern Dwdrs 
neither possessing nor renting any land of their own. Every man 
almost invariably cultivates his own small patch of land. There 
are a few people who, besides attending to their own field, also 
cultivate the land of others in consideration of receiving half the 
crop. These are called ddhidri cultivators; they have to supply the 
cattle, plough, seed, and labour, the owner of the land naying only- 
the rent. Another class of men who cultivate the land of others, 
called ddhidri bdndhd , take an advance of money, and cultivate rice 
and other crops, receiving half the crop as remuneration, the lender 
of the money finding oxen, seed, etc. The original debt, however, 
is not cleared off, but no interest is charged, and on payment of 
the principal the agreement can at any time be cancelled. Women 
and children are largely employed on the fields belonging to the 
family, but they do not work on hire for others. 

Land, Settlement. —The Eastern Dwilrs contain a very large 
proportion of waste land, estimated at 681,996 acres, or 1065 square 
miles, the greater part of which is said to be cultivable. The whole 
of the land is under Government management. By the present 
Settlement, leases for seven years were given for each of the five 
Dwdrs, viz. Bijni, Sidli, Chirang, Rfpu, and Guml The Settlement 
expires in March 1877. AH the cultivators in the four first-named 
Dw&rs hold direct from Government; there are no intermediate 
tenures, the Rdjds of Bijni, Sidlf, and others who have received 
leases, merely standing in the position of farmers. In Gum£ Dw£r, 
however, there are some permanent leaseholders or jotddrs , who again 
have cultivators under them called chukdmddrs and mulanddrs. 

Rates of Re^t. —The rate of rent under the Settlement charged 
for homestead or village land is 8 annas a bighd or 3s. per acre; 
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rupit , or land on which the dman or sail rice is grown, pays at the 
same rate; dus and other descriptions of land are charged at the 
rate of 4 annas a bighd or is. 6d. per acre. In Gum£ Dwdr, the 
cultivators pay 1 anna a bighd or 6d. per acre for any waste land 
which may-be included in their holdings. 

Manure, etc. —Manure is never used for rice lands. For pan 
cultivation, cow-dung is put plentifully at the roots of the plants, and 
it is also used on the small patches of garden land round the home¬ 
steads, but not for any other crop. Manure is never bought, as every" 
man keeps his own cattle, and the refuse of the shed is used for the 
purpose. Irrigation is very common in the Eastern Dwirs, being 
universally adopted in the case of the cold-weather or salt rice crop. 
This is watered by means of small artificial watercourses brought 
from 'the rivers and streams, which intersect the country in every 
direction. These little irrigation channels are called dungs y and are 
constructed by the people themselves. There is so much available 
waste land that the husbandmen seldom cultivate their dus rice and 
mustard crops more than twice in the same place. They then clear 
another piece of jungle, and allow the first spot to remain fallow, 
returning to it perhaps after the lapse of a few years, by which time 
it is again buried in jungle, and its productive powers have been 
restored. The sdli or dman cultivation is of a somewhat more 
permanent character ; this description of land is cultivated by the 
husbandmen for as many years as it continues to yield a fair crop. 
When the productive powers of the land are on the decline, it is 
abandoned for a fresh clearing. Rotation of crops is not practised 
in the Eastern Dwdrs. 

Natural Calamities. — The Eastern Dwars only came into 
British possession in 'November 1864. From inquiries made by 
the Deputy-Commissioner, that officer states that such a thing as 
a universal destruction of the crops by either flood, drought, or 
blight is quite unknown. Occasionally, the rice crops are partially 
injured by the rivers overflowing their banks, or by unusually heavy 
falls of rain; but so far as can be hamt, none of these calamities have 
ever occurred on such a large scale as to affect the general prosperity 
of the District. There is no demand for canals, or other protective 
works against drought, such as irrigation works, etc., the country 
being everywhere naturally watered by numerous rivers and 
streams. 

Famines. —The famines of 1866-67 an d 1874 did not affect the 
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Eastern Dwdrs. The Deputy - Commissioner states- that if the 
price of rice in January or February, or soon after the cold-weather 
rice harvest, were to rise as high as from to to 8 sers per rupee, 
equal to from ios, to 14s. a hundredweight, that should be con¬ 
sidered as a warning of famine later in the year, and Government 
relief operations would become necessary. The Eastern Dwdrs 
depend chiefly on the dman harvest, but dus rice is also culti¬ 
vated to a considerable extent; and the Deputy - Commissioner 
thinks that if a total loss of either one of these two crops should 
take place, the people could live throughout the year on the other 
without suffering actual famine. In the jungles, the people collect 
abundance of wild vegetables which they cook as food, and also 
numerous varieties of edible berries, so that in the very unlikely 
event of a famine, the people in these parts would be much better 
off than where the country is entirely under cultivation. Although 
there are very few roads in the Eastern Dwdrs, the rivers and 
streams are numerous, and afford sufficient facilities for importa¬ 
tion to remove the danger of isolation of any tract in time of 
famine. Such a thing as actual famine in the Eastern Dwdrs is 
a very unlikely occurrence, the irrigation practised by the villagers 
being an efficient safeguard. 

Roads and Means of Communication. —The principal, and 
indeed the only road in the Eastern Dwdrs, is the one that runs 
from the ferry on the Sankos river (the western boundary), near 
the police outpost of Haldibdrf, from west to east through the 
Dwdrs to the Rahd police station in Kdmrdp District, a total dis¬ 
tance of seventy-three miles. This road is under the local manage¬ 
ment of the Deputy-Commissioner of Godlpdrd. It Is not in a 
good state of repair, and it crosses numerous rivers and streams, 
very few of which have either bridges or ferries, besides pieces of 
low and swampy land. In the rainy season the track becomes alto¬ 
gether impassable. During the cold season, beasts of burden can 
pass along, but it is impracticable for wheeled traffic, which has 
not yet established itself anywhere in the Eastern Dwdrs, There 
are no large market towns on this road, but the principal places it 
passes through are Bijnf, SidH, Chandrdpdrd, Datmd, Kachugdon, 
and Rdimdnd, formerly a police outpost station. These places are 
all small villages, where periodical markets are held once or twice a 
week. From Rahd police station there is a road leading to Godl¬ 
pdrd, which runs along the banks of the Murd Hands river, but 
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its length within the Eastern Dwdrs is only three and a half miles. 
It also is under local management 

Mines, etc. —There are no mines or quarries worked in the 
Eastern Dw£rs, nor is there any reason to suppose that any mining 
operations were conducted in former times. Gold-washing is not 
carried on in the beds of any of the rivers or streams, nor are 
precious stones found. 

Manufactures. —There is no exclusively manufacturing class 
in the Eastern Dwirs. The people are all agriculturists, but 
they make their own cloths, mats, baskets, etc Other neces¬ 
sary articles which they cannot prepare at home, such as brass 
utensils, etc., they purchase at the few shops scattered through 
the country ; their earthen vessels they obtain from potters, who 
bring up boats from Goilpird. laden with them, to exchange for 
rice, paddy, mustard, oil, etc The only article which is manufac¬ 
tured and sold in the Eastern Dwirs is a coarse silk cloth, made of 
the produce of silkworms fed on the castor-oil plant (Ricinus com¬ 
munis), and called erid cloth. It is a very strong, durable, and 
warm fabric, and has an extensive sale. A piece eighteen feet long 
by four feet broad sells at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10, or 12s. to jQi, 
according to the fineness of its texture. Boats are also made from 
the hollowed-out trunks of trees cut in the forest These boats 
or canoes, called dungds, are made principally by the CicMns 
or Mechs, who combine this trade with their chief occupation of 
agriculture. They generally take an advance from some trader or 
shopkeeper, cut the trees and roughly dress and hollow them out in 
the cold season, and in the rains float them down the rivers to 
Godlpdrd and other places for sale. Half the proceeds of the boats 
go to the shopkeepers as interest for the money advanced by them; 
the other half is the share of the makers of the boats, who still 
remain liable, however, to the money-lending shopkeeper for the 
principal advanced in the first instance. 

Trade and Commerce. —Rice, paddy, mustard-seed, erid cloth, 
cotton, india-rubber, dsu (from which a scarlet dye is extracted), 
timber, and boats are the principal articles of export from the 
Eastern Dwars; in exchange for which, brass vessels, salt, oil, cloth, 
.tobacco, spices, cocoa-nuts, beads, earthen vessels, etc. are the 
chief imports. There are no large seats of commerce, fairs, religious 
festivals, or permanent markets in the Eastern Dwfrs. Boats from 
Go£lpdr£ and Kimrup Districts come up the rivers during the rainy 
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season with the articles of import, and exchange them for rice, 
mustard-seed, etc., either by barter or by first selling their goods 
and then purchasing for cash what they require. This exchange of 
articles is not carried on at any particular mart, but at the several 
villages along the banks of the rivers. The only local manufacture 
which forms an article of trade is end silk cloth. The crops 
suffice for the local wants of the people, and also leave a small sun 
plus, which, as above stated, is exchanged for the articles imported. 
Neither the imports nor exports are of very great extent, but the 
value of the former is said to exceed that of the latter. There is 
no regular trade in the Eastern Dw^rs, and therefore no accumula¬ 
tion of coin is going on. 

Capital.— There are a few mahdjans or money-lenders scattered 
throughout the hamlets of the Eastern Dwdrs. In the case of 
a borrower pawning some article, such as ornaments or house¬ 
hold vessels, the lender never advances the full value of the article 
pawned, and the borrower has to pay interest, generally at the rate 
of 6 Iks in the rupee a month, or 37I per cent, per annum. There 
are no large loan transactions, either on mortgage of moveable 
property or of houses and lands. In cases of petty agricultural 
advances to cultivators, interest is charged at the rate of from 24 
to 30 per cent, per annum; but in the common case, where the 
advance is made in grain for a period of six months, the lender re¬ 
ceives half as much again at’ the expiration of the stipulated term, 
or double as much after the lapse of a year. For every rupee lent, 
the cultivator has to give a rupees worth of paddy at the time of 
gathering his crops, at the then market rate, plus 50 per cent, by 
way of interest. Landed property is not sold in the Eastern Dwdrs. 
There are no large banking establishments. Loans are conducted 
either by petty shopkeepers who combine rice-dealing with money- 
lending, by well-to-do husbandmen, or by village heads. 

Administration. —The revenue and expenditure of the Eastern 
Dwars are included in the table already given for Godlpdrd (ante, 
p. 83), no separate returns for this part of the District having been 
furnished to me. All administrative details are also included in the 
Statistical Account of Godlpdrd District. 
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r-pHE Garo Hills District (also called 
1 Gawdnd by the natives) is included within the Chief Com- 

missionership of Assam, lying between 25 57 18 jLLde 
north latitude and between 91° o' o' and 90° o' 10' east longitude^ 
”1“ -a of 3.80 sU ™les, -4 

by the Deputy-Commissioner at 100,000 souls No 

of the inhabitants was made at the time 

but in the Census Report the population of the 

at 80 000 souls. The District contains nothing worthy of 

S a’town, but the Civil Station is atTuni 

mountains of the same name, in latitude 25 3 5 > 

90° 15' 45 "- TT ilk . are bounded on the north by 

Boundaries.— The Giro Hills axe nounuc _ 

Hills, and Captain Williamson, ^ pU river U p to Pun- 

Hills. The boundary fol watershed of the Mahideo river 

dengru Hill Station j thence alo g _ . marked bv the rivers 

to Bdlpukrdm Hill Station; from t us pou r 1 Radidk up to 
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The boundary-line between the Giro Hills and Goilpiri has also 
only been recently determined. By this line, some tracts which 
were formerly included within Goilpiri are now annexed to the 
Giro Hills. The general principle observed in laying down the 
boundary was to separate from Goilpiri all the hilly country 
inhabited by Giros, and to include it in the newly formed Giro 
Hrlls District This principle has been successfully carried out. 

There was for long a dispute with respect to the southern 
boundary of the District, the point at issue being whether any 
part of the Giro Hills was included in the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of 1793 made with the Maimansinh landholders. This 
question was involved in much uncertainty. In 1846, when the- 
Survey of Maimansinh was made, the Survey officers attempted to 
5 » boundary which would include some portion of the 

hills withm Maimansinh; but the physical difficulties attending the 
task and the opposition of the hill tribes, compelled them to 
abandon the attempt, and the northern boundary of Maimansinh 
was provisionally drawn along the foot of the hills. Th.e District 

be m! U nT y °® cers wished that the line thus laid down should 
be maintained as the boundary between the Giro Hills and Mai- 
mansmh. But the Riji of Susing and some other landholders of 
Maimansmh objected to this, and claimed a large part of the hills 
as included m the Settlement * F nuis 

to A-*?”* thC !^ rd ° f Revenue sported this frontier dispute 

to the Government of Bengal, as the members of the Board were 
not unanimous m the view they took of the matter. One of the 

a tr ; r COn fr d tthC ° bjeCtions ofthe landholders deserved 
b ’ and that a s P ecial Commissioner should be appointed as 
^* 7 “?“ P« of Government, to determine whe£r thetm 

c aimed by the landholders were included or not in the Per 
""S* Setdement The othe, t»o membem "nt^T 

th2 t So jfT? 1 “ l ' “<* commended 
“f ° f * he * sh “ ld * ntaintained 
luiln ? ^ leavm g the landholders to prosecute in a 

£^7^^271?* beableto The 

of the Board; but ft doTnot ^ by the majority 
the matter until the aoth AuIsS h ^ aCtion * 
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set forth in the Survey map. No part of the Giro Hills, therefore, 
is included within the limits of Maimansinh. The boundaries of 
the Revenue, Civil, and Magisterial jurisdictions are all coincident 
with each other. 

The District boundaries, as lately defined, are fully shown in the 
new maps published by the Surveyor-General, which were prepared 
from the results of the Survey executed between 1870 and 1875. 

General Aspect and Configuration of the Country.— As 
implied by its name, the whole of the District is hilly. The hills in 
the north are low, but gradually increase in height until a fine range 
of mountains called the Turi hills is reached. The hills near the 
Brahmaputra, or Am£wdri, as that river is called by the people 
of the District, are uninteresting. They are usually covered with 
grass reeds or scrubby timber; in former times they were no doubt 
covered with forest, which has gradually disappeared under the jum 
system of cultivation. Farther in the interior of the District, when 
the higher ranges are reached, the country becomes bolder, and the 
scenery very beautiful. On a clear day from the summit of TuriL 
hill a fine view can be obtained over the Districts of Maimansinh, 
Rangpur, and Go£lp£rd, the course of the Brahmaputra being trace¬ 
able for a distance of upwards of a hundred miles. During the 
months of October and November, when the atmosphere is clear, 
a glimpse of the snowy range of the Himalayas beyond Darjiling 
is often obtainable. It would be difficult to find a wider or more 
diversified scene than that which is presented to the eye of the 
traveller from the top of the rather steep ascent of Tura hill. 

Mountain Ranges.— The principal mountain ranges in the Giro 
Hills District are the Turi and ArbeM hills. The Tura range runs 
almost through the centre of the District due east and west, until it 
joins the KMsi mountain ranges. The ArbeU range is situated to 
the north of the Tur i hills, and runs almost parallel with them. 
The greatest height of the Tura range is about four thousand five 
hundred feet, which is reached by two peaks, one near Tura, and 
another called the Kailis peak by the Hindus, which is also 
called Chikmang, Bhfm Tura, or Mdnffii by the Garos and Khasias. 
These ranges are generally in the form of long even ridges, occasion¬ 
ally diversified by peaks or towering masses. The Kailas peak is a 
very abrupt mass, and of the shape that may be styled hog-backed; 
it stands out alone, and overhangs all the surrounding hills. Nearly 
all the hills and ranges in the District are accessible to beasts of 
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burden, ponies, etc, with the exception of the Turd range, the sides 
of which are very steep, and in most places can only be ascended by 
men. There are, however, paths across the range along which cattle 
can be taken, the principal route being by Domak Gidok, near Turd. 

Portions of the hill-sides, where the j&m system of cultivation has 
been introduced, are covered with grass, but elsewhere they are 
clothed in dense forest. 

River System. —The Giro Hills District contains no river 
navigable by boats of four tons burden throughout the year, and 
only five which may be said to be navigable at all in their course 
within the hills, viz. the Krishndi, Kdlu, Bhogdi, Netdi, and 
Sameswan. 

- (i) The Krishnai takes its rise in the hills to the north of the 
Arbela range, near the village of Manddlang-giri, whence it flows in 
a northerly direction past the villages of Rangrangirf, Thdpd, and 
Sangmd, to Jfra, a frontier village, where it leaves the District and 
enters Godlpdrd. This river is navigable by canoes in the cold 
season, but it has no boat traffic except that created bv the wood¬ 
cutters, which is very trifling. Its principal tributaries within the 
District are the Banji and Rangri, both small hill streams. 

(2) The Kalu river, known by the Gdros as the Garuf, takes its 
rise in the Turd range near the Station of Turd, and flows in a 
westerly direction till it leaves the Gdro HillsRt Hdrigdon and enters 
Godlpdrd. Its principal tributary is the Banardsf river, called by the 
Gdros Rangkan, which also takes its rise near Turd, and flows into the 
Kdlu at a short distance from the point where it leaves the District. 
The Kdlu is navigable for a distance of ten miles in the hills from 
Hdrigdon as far as Ddmdlgiri, which is within twelve miles of Turd, 
by boats of two tons burden, but only during the rainy season. The 
passage is dangerous, owing to the numerous snags in the river-bed, 
and until the Station of Turd was opened in 1868, the river had 
never been navigated at all. 

(3) The next river is the Bhogai, which takes its rise on the Turd 
range a little to the south-east of the Station; it flows in a southerly 
direction past the villages of Andi, Lugd, Mordpdrd, Remrdngpdrd, 
Mebonpdrd, Chelipdrd, Jamdamgiri, Chandrapdrd, and Budrapdrd, 
till it leaves the hills near Ddlu, and ultimately falls into the old bed 
of the Brahmaputra above the Station of Nasfrdbdd in Maimansinh. 
Its principal tributary is the Noardngd, which falls into it near the 
village of Remrdngpdrd. 
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(4) The Netai also takes its rise on the southern side of the 
Turd watershed, and flows a very winding course, but generally in a 
southerly direction, past the villages of Rangon, Budugiri, Gorongithi, 
Phdpd, Dasing, Gdnchung, Adipgiri, and Bogdjhordgirf, until it 
leaves the hills at Safurkot or Ghoshgdon in Maimansinh, hi which 
District it empties itself into the Kinks river. It has no tributaries 


of any importance. 

(5) The Sameswari, or, as it is .called by the G£ros, the Samsung, 
is the largest stream in the District. It drains the country to 
the north of the Turd range, up to the watershed of the Ambldi 
river. It takes its rise on the northern face of the Turd range, near 
the Station of Turd. The river follows a very winding course, 
first flowing in an easterly direction for about thirty miles, when it 
takes a turn to the south and runs generally in a southerly direction 
till it emerges on the plains in jpargani Susdng of Maimansinh. In 
its route it passes the villages of Semsdngiri, Dhobdkhdl, Rambdngin, 
Danongiri, Jankdrdi, Siju, Rdyak, Parkaltham, and Awdkphang. 
Owing to rapids and granite rocks in its lower course, it is only 
navigable as far as Siju, about twenty miles from the point where it 
leaves the hills. At Jankdrdi the river flows over a sandstone bed, 
and again becomes navigable by fair-sized boats up to Dhobdkhdl. 
At this place the rocks again crop up, and impede the navigation 
as far as the village of Semsdngiri. From this village to Saramphang 
hit near the village of Sdmdndal, the river is navigable all the year 
round by canoes of about a maund burden. The Sameswari has 
several large tributaries, the principal of which are the Rangkai, 
Rangdi, and Chibok, but none of them are navigable. 

No important changes of course, nor any instances of alluvion 

or diluvion, are known to have taken place in the rivers. Their 
banks are usually steep, and in some places the streams flow 
through deep ravines, hardly accessible to man or beast. The be 
of the rivers are generally rocky while within the hills. The 
banks of all the rivers in the Gdro Hills are uncultivated, except in 
some rare instances, where the jtm cultivation has by chance been 
extended to the edge of the stream. None of the rivers in the 
hills form islands, nor do they anywhere expand into lakes. Ihe 
Maheshkhdlf river, which forms a part of the eastern boundary o 
the District, flows a subterraneous course for many miles under the 
limestone rocks which form its bed. It disappears not far from the 
Yindkd peak, and comes out agam near Billar Dhobd. All th 
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rivers and streams within the hills are fordable at nearly every 
bend during the dry season, but in the rainy season many of them 
become impassable torrents. A small lake, or rather marsh, is 
situated in the Giro Hills on the summit of the Turi range near 
the village of Ranghisfgiri, on the Nokrek hill, at an elevation of 
four thousand feet. In the rainy season it contains about three feet 
of water, but at other times it becomes dry. There are no artificial 
lakes, canals, or watercourses in the Giro Hills. Deaths by 
drowning in the District are very unusual, and probably do not 
exceed one or two cases a year, as all the rivers are very shallow, 
and are rather mountain streams than regular rivers. 

Utilization of the Water Supply.— There is no town contain¬ 
ing a large community living by ri\er traffic on the banks of any 
stream within the hills. In no case are the non-navigable rivers 
and streams applied as a motive power for turning machinery, 
although in some instances they could be made available for such a 
purpose by the construction of dams and weirs; but the Giros are as 
yet ignorant of the simplest machinery. Nor are the waters of the 
rivers anywhere utilized for purposes of irrigation. The jum system 
of cultivation on the mountain slopes is the only method of 
agriculture pursued in these hills; low land or marsh rice is not 
cultivated at all. In those villages, however, situated in the low 
valleys, which were only separated in 1875-76 from Maimansinh and 
Go£lp£r£, and annexed to the G£ro Hills, and which are inhabited 
by Kochs and Hdjungs, the ordinary system of plough cultivation 
is followed. 

Fishing. —The villages of Siju and Rayak derive considerable 
profit from fishing, and do a good trade with the Gdros of the 
inner hills by supplying them with dried fish. In the vicinity of the 
larger rivers, the people supply themselves with fish enough for their 
own consumption, but the majority of the population purchase 
this article of food in the shape of dried fish at the little village 
markets. The mode used by the Gdros in catching fish is as 
follows:—A strong dam is constructed across the hill streams, with 
outlets for the water. Into each of these outlets is fitted a basket- 
net of split bamboo, worked into the shape of a cone. The 
water rushing through the broader end of the bamboo carries 
the fish with it, and finds its way out at the other end; but the 
fish are caught in the narrow part, as it is impossible for them to 
struggle back again to the stream against the confined force of the 
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water passing through the bamboo. The Garos are generally 
ignorant of the use of nets, but they occasionally use a small one 
attached to the end of a long pole, similar to a shrimp-net in England. 
This is gradually sunk into the water, and when full the fisherman 
lifts it out with a jerk, and usually manages to capture some 
small-fry. Another mode of catching fish is frequently practised. 
The Giros are acquainted with a deadly poison, which they call 
mdkdl , and by means of which they poison the water; in this 
manner large numbers of fish are killed in some of the smaller rivers. 
They are also expert divers, and kill the larger varieties of fish by 
plunging after them and harpooning them in the water. The diver 
arms himself with a bamboo harpoon, with a moveable barb attached 
to it by a long piece of cane. In this way large numbers of chitdl , 
and a fish called by the Garos gilchdk , or river shark, are killed. 
The divers remain under water usually from a minute to a minute 
and a quarter. The Giros also fish with a rod and line, using 
certain kinds of insects as bait. 

No rivers or marshes within the G£ro Hills have been embanked 
with a view to the extension of cultivation, nor are there any which 
present capabilities for being embanked; embankments are not 
needed anywhere within the District. The marshes produce the 
ndl reed, which is used elsewhere for constructing the walls of 
native huts, but is not employed in any way as a building material 
by the Garos. The jungles produce abundance of canes, bamboos, 
and reeds; and as the supply-is greater than the demand, there 
is no necessity for the cultivation of these products. The 
long-stemmed variety of rice is not grown in the G£ro Hills. 

Lines of Drainage. —The drainage of the District is divided 
into two portions, the northern and southern systems, roughly 
divided by the watershed of the Tura range, which forms the back¬ 
bone of the District. The northern and western rivers all drain 
through Godlpdrd. District into the Brahmaputra, while those on the 
southern face of the Tuxi mountains flow through Maimansinh until 
they join the old channel of the Brahmaputra. 

Minerals.—Coal has been found in several parts of the Garo 
Hills, but it is very scarce in localities accessible by water. A good 
seam was discovered some years ago in the bed of the Mahadeo 
river, by Major Godwin Austen; and coal is abundant near the 
village of Pundengru. It is also found near the village of Siju, and 
an attempt to work the mineral was made by the Mji of Susdng; 
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but it does not exist in any great quantity, and although water- 
carriage is available by the Sameswari, it is too far away from the 
principal centres to compete with other coal-fidd& 4 * year 

1872-7S a find of coal near the village of Dhobdkhfil, on the Sames- 
Jrf river, was reported by one of the Survey officers This was 
followed up, and led to the discovery of large coal-fields. These 
fields have since been examined by Mr. Medlicott of the Geological 
Survey, and most favourably reported on. Fine out-crops of the 
coal are seen near the villages of Dfirrangin and Bdduri and again 
near DhobakMl village. Coal is thought to exist in the country 
between Semsdngiri and Rangrangirf, in the valley of the Sameswari 
river, but no out-crops were discovered by Mr. Medlicott when e 
examined this locality in i 8 73 - 74 . No traces of coal were discovered 
in the north of the District, near Jirfi, where, owing to the proximity 
of the Brahmaputra river, it would have been especially valuable. 
Traces of coal were discovered near the villages of Dipkii an 
Andrakoni, not far from Harigdon, but the out-crops proved of no 
value. Mr. Medlicott thought it possible that coal might be dis¬ 
covered at some distance below the surface in this neighbourhood, 
and it was once proposed that borings should be made; but the 
idea was abandoned, and the point still remains undecided. 

Limestone of a good quality, and in great abundance, has been 
discovered in the valleys of the Sameswari and Bhogdi nvers, and 
of an inferior quality near Turd, and Damalgiri. This latter lime¬ 
stone was subjected to analysis in Calcutta, and was found to 
contain 79 per cent, of lime, the rest being principally clay. It 
was stated to be * a meagre lime, which may be used in a proportion 
not exceeding half parts of either sand or surki to one part of lime.’ 
Good building stone is found in many places in the hills. No 
metals have hitherto been discovered in the District, although there 


is little doubt that iron exists. 

Picturesque Natural Phenomena, etc.— One or two caverns 
are situated in the Gdro Hills, in the limestone formation along the 
course of the Sameswari and Ganeshwdri rivers. One of these, 
situated above the Giro village of Rdyak, is of considerable size. 
The entrance is about twenty feet highland the breadth of the 
passage about fifteen feet. The cave is about a hundred feet long, 
and terminates suddenly in a high-domed chamber of considerable 
size. A small rivulet flows through the chamber, trickling out 
into the cave by a small passage too narrow to admit a man. 
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This rivulet probably rises in some subterranean lake, but the 
volume of water is very trifling. The cave is filled with bats; and 
on the approach of a torch thousands of these creatures rise from 
their hiding-places, and fly about the face of the visitor in a most 
unpleasant manner. The excrement from the bats has nearly 
filled the chamber within the cave. There are no hot springs in 
the Gdro Hills. Salt-licks, called by the Bengalis ntin malt, are 
common, and are frequented by herds of wild elephants, deer, etc. 
No salt is manufactured from these licks by the Gdros, who purchase 
what they require of this commodity at the little village markets. 
There are several picturesque gorges in the upper valleys of the 
Sameswari, Ganeshwarf, Netai, and MaMdeo rivers. The sides of 
the valleys are clothed with splendid forest, tree ferns, and creepers, 
which, combined with the bluff, broken appearance of some of the 
hills, make up a very lovely landscape. 

Forests, etc. —The forests on the Turd range are of considerable 
magnitude, and contain trees of great size and majestic appearance; 
but the steepness of the hill-sides, and the distance of the range 
from good water communication, preclude their utilization. Con¬ 
siderable forests of good sal timber exist in the neighbourhood of 
Turd, in the hills south of Mechpdrd, and also in the Nibari Jird 
and Ddmrd dwdrs. The forests known as the Karaibarf and 
Mechpdrd hills are managed by Government, which collects the 
revenues derived from them, and annually pays over the sum 
realized, less twenty-five per cent, as cost of collection, to the land¬ 
holders of Kardibarf (formerly within Goalpdrd, but now included 
within the Gdro Hills) and Mechpdrd (within Godlpdrd). Under 
recent orders, the zamindars of Kardibari, Mechpdrd, Aurangabdd, 
Kdlumalupdrd, and Bijnf have been prohibited from making any 
collections within the Garo Hills. Their claims to compensation 
for forest dues, cesses, etc., which they themselves formerly collected 
in th^s tract, or which were collected in their behalf, are now under 
the consideration of Government. It is proposed to extinguish 
these claims in the same manner as was observed in dealing with 
the claims of the Rdjd of Susdng and the zamtnddr of Sherpur. In 
the forests of the Jfrd, NibdrL and Ddmrd dwars, the Garo people 
claim the right to the timber, having enjoyed it since the British 
entered the hills, more than forty years ago. In 1870, however, the 
Government right to these, and all other forests in the Gdro Hills, 
was asserted, and they have since yielded a handsome return. 
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Except in the independent Giro country, there are no valuable 
sdl forests. Considerable tracts of sal forest are found near t e 
villages of Bonigiri, Sokadam, Rangrangirf, and Gangitham;but 
these are situated in the very centre of the hills, too far away from 
water-carriage to be made much use of. The lower ranges of the 
Giro Hills are well suited for the growth of sal; and in a few years 
it is probable that some suitable localities near water-carriage will 
be selected and carefully reserved. But the sdl being a very slow- 
growing tree, neither the present nor the next generation-can hope 
to benefit from such measures. The existing available forests will 
continue to yield a good supply of this timber for many years The 
tree is found scattered about here and there, and the woodcutters 
take out licences from the Deputy-Commissioner to fell timber 
within certain limits. The wood is then cut into logs of six feet m 
length, and is conveyed down the nearest stream attached to canoes, 
as the timber itself will not float, to the dep6t where, the logs are 
counted and taxed. The tun tree is found, and occasionally felled. 
The revenue derived from licences for felling timber in the Giro Hills 
amounted to ^89, is. od. in 1867-6S 5 ^ 4 °, 6s. 3d. m 1868-69 ; 
-£20,19s. od. in 1869-70 \ 3 s * 0< ^“ 18 7 °- 7 1 j ;£ 2 95 > 5 S ’° 

in 1871-72 ; ^231,15s. od. in 1872-73; ^285, 6s. od. in 1873-74; 
and to ^2005, 7 s. od. in i 8 74 - 7 S- The collections from this source 
are most uncertain and fluctuating. In some years the woodcutters 
do not visit the hills at all, and other seasons they come in large 
numbers. The jum system of cultivation followed by the Giros 
has been the cause of a great destruction of sdl timber, and there is 
little doubt that in former years most of the hills were covered with 
these trees. Sdl is the only timber which is cut in any quantity.; 
but kurdi and ajdr trees are occasionally felled, the former being 
a very hard, dark-coloured wood, which makes good planks, and 
the latter a sweet-scented red wood. 

Jungle Products, etc.—Lac is collected by the Gdros in 
considerable quantities, and sold by them at the little frontier 
market villages of Jira, Nibari, and Dfimrl Bees-wax is also found, 
but not in any large quantities. The bark of a tree called jumphdn 
or hdmph.dk is employed by the Gdros for making a rough kind of 
cloth. Khilkrd is a fibre used in making fishing lines and nets. 
Another fibre, called omak, is twisted into ropes or straps by which 
loads are carried round the head. The Gdros are fond of dyeing 
their clothes red and blue. Wild indigo produces the necessary 
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blue dye, but this is not an article of trade; the red dye is 
obtained from the wood of the sisu tree. Tasar cocoons are not 
found in the hills, nor any medicinal drugs of value. The Garos 
are the only pe'ople in the District who drive a small trade by 
collecting and trading in jungle products. There are no wide 
uncultivated pasture grounds in the hills, nor do any people of the 
District live by pasturing in the forest. 

Ferje Naturje. —Wild animals and large game abound in the 
G£ro Hills, but are rarely to be seen owing to the dense forests and 
jungle. Wild elephants, rhinoceros, tigers, leopards, wild dogs, 
deer of various kinds, wild hogs, buffaloes, and mithun or wild cattle 
are found. The cost of keeping dowri wild beasts has hitherto 
been nominal, as until a year or two ago no rewards were paid for 
their destruction. The small game consists of silver pheasants, 
college pheasants, snipe, jungle-fowl, pea-fowl, hares, partridges, 
quails, etc.; but, although abundant, they are rarely bagged, owing 
to the heavy, jungle. The mahsir fish is found in some of the 
rivers, and numerous varieties oafish abound in all the streams, 
A considerable trade in wild elephants is carried on, and large 
parties of native huntsmen used formerly to come up every year 
from Purniah, Rangpur, and Maimansinh to capture them. The 
method known as meld-shikart , or catching wild elephants by 
lassoing, formerly prevailed; but this has now been prohibited, and 
Government has asserted its right to all the wild elephants within 
the Giro Hills. No wild elephants have been captured for the last 
two years, as all hunting has been prohibited. The Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner states that it is probable that hunting on the kbedd plan 
will be permitted this year (1876) in certain localities in the hills. 
The same officer adds that the District will probably yield from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred animals annually for several years 
to come, which would supply all the wants of the Commissariat 
Department, and leave a good number of animals for sale. He 
states that the profits from this source would probably pay nearly all 
the expenses of the District Administration. The Rdja of Susang, 
whose estates adjoin the northern boundary of Maimansinh 
District, formerly possessed an elephant kheda or stockade, in 
which considerable numbers of wild elephants were annually 
captured; and up to two years ago the R£jd derived the sole benefit 
from the use of this khedd. He now possesses no rights over the 
wild elephants in any part of the hills. Previous to the prohibition 
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of elephant-hunting, the Deputy-Commissioner collected the 
revenue from the hunters on behalf of Government. Every 
elephant hunter had to take out a lease sanctioning his hunting, 
for which he had to pay £2 a half-year on every kumki or trained 
elephant which he employed. These hunting licences were renewed 
every April and November. No trade in wild-beast skins is carried 
on in the Giro Hills. 

Population. —No attempt at a census has yet been made in 
this wild tract, which was first brought partially under the im¬ 
mediate control of a separate British officer in July 1866. In 1872- 
73 a series of murderous raids on the part of the Giros of the 
interior upon British subjects in the plains led to an expedition 
against the Giros who had not previously acknowledged British 
suzerainty, and the subjugation of the entire Giro Hills territory to 
British rule. By the new boundary recently laid down, a consider¬ 
able number of villages formerly situated in Goilpiri have been in¬ 
cluded within the Giro Hills District. The Deputy-Commissioner 
estimates the population of the tract at from 80,000 to 100,000. 
The former estimate is adopted in the Census Report of 1872. 

Different Races.— The only race actually living within the 
Giro Hills pfoper is the Giro, with the exception of one isolated 
small village called Thipi, inhabited by Ribhis. Villages in the 
plains inhabited by Ribhis, Hijungs, Kochs, Rijbansfs, Dilus, 
Mechs, and a few Musalmins, have now been included within 
the Giro Hills District. The Giros are a race similar to the 
Mechs or Cichirfs, and also bear a strong resemblance to the 
Kochs. Tradition relates that in former years the Giro Hills 
were peopled by Kochs, who were gradually driven from the hill$ 
northward by the Giros; and it is a fact that to this day the 
Kochs claim land in the Giro Hills. These Kochs are the same 
tribe as that described by Mr. B. H. Hodgson in his work on the 
Aborigines of India, where he speaks of them as having become 
almost Bengilis, and as having entirely lost their nationality and 
language. This description, however, does not apply to those 
Kochs living on the borders of the Giro Hills, who speak a 
distinct language of their own, and have their own separate 
habits and custom^, somewhat like those of the Giros, but yet 
distinguishing them as a race apart from the people around them. 
The Ribhis also have a dialect of their own. The Dilus are 
only found in the vicinity of the village of Dilu, and are a small 
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clan. Formerly they had a dialect of their own, which they have 
now nearly forgotten. They resemble the Kochs and Hajungs. 

Description of the Garo Tribes.— The Gdros are a robust, 
active, and, generally speaking, very strong and muscular race* 
capable of enduring a great amount of exertion and fatigue, and of 
about the middle height They have prominent cheek-bones, a 
large proportion of nose as compared with the head, eyes usually 
hazel in colour, large ears, thick lips, little beard, and of a, dark- 
brown swarthy colour. They are an excessively ugly people, and 
it is very rare to find any of the women with even the least 
pretensions to good looks. The men lead a very active life, eat 
but little, and that coarse food. They carry heavy burdens of 
cotton of their own production across the mountains to the 
frontier market villages, which a Bengali would probably be unable 
to lift. The G£ros are remarkable for their scarcity of beard. Hair 
about the face is very rarely seen; occasionally among the lately 
independent Giros a man with a beard is met with, although, 
generally speaking, what little hair they have is carefully pulled out 
The hair of the head is worn long and is never cut, but either tied 
up in a knot or kept off the face by means of a piece of cloth of 
pagri wound round the head, and called by the Garos kotip . As 
a race, the G£ros are fairly courageous, generally truthful, except 
when answering inquiries as to the locality of their villages, land 
disputes, etc.; easily excitable by the remembrance of former injuries, 
and then revengeful, cruel, and bloodthirsty. Their dress, if such it 
can be called, is of the simplest description, and consists, for the 
males, merely of a band of homespun cloth about a yard and a half 
in length, which is passed round the waist and between the legs, and 
then tied at the back. Although small, the cloth is dexterously worn, 
and serves all the purposes of decency. It is called the gandu hard, 
and is assumed at an early age. The dress of the women is some¬ 
what more extensive, but still very scanty, and consists of a cloth 
tied round the waist, called rikhing. Nothing is usually worn 
over the bosom. Both men and women carry a small blanket or 
overall, made from ordinary cloth for the more well-to-do, and from 
the bark of a tree for the poorer classes. This miserable covering 
is made by steeping the bark in water, beating it out, and afterwards 
drying it well in the sun. It is called phdkrdm , and, as may be 
supposed, gives but little warmth. The Giros of the eastern 
hills resemble the Khdsi^s in their dress. Many of them wear the 
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small fringed jacket which is the Khdsias* ordinary dress. The 
women dress much the same all over the hills. 

Ornaments .—The Gdros, male and female, are inordinately fond 
,of ornaments, which are of the rudest and poorest description, 
although of a rather unusual kind. The ornaments of the men 
consist of three or four brass earrings, plain rings about two 
inches in diameter, and of very trifling value. A bead necklace, 
and sometimes two or three of them are'worn, and occasionally 
these are rather valuable. Necklaces are so much in request 
that it is by no means an infrequent occurrence for a Gdro to go 
without a warm covering, in order to provide himself with one 
of these ornaments. The people of Damrd, who have intercourse 
with the Khasias, usually wear coloured silk turbans, which cer¬ 
tainly improve their appearance. The ornaments worn by the 
women consist of earrings of gigantic size and weight, which are 
worn until the lobe of the ear gives way under the unnatural strain. 
Indeed, it is considered a much coveted mark of beauty to have 
the lobe broken in this way, and in such a case the earrings are 
worn by a string passed over the top of the head. Necklaces 
of glass and bell-metal beads are also commonly worn by the 
women. In some parts of the hills, both men and women ornament 
their clothes with shells, obtained from Bengal. Some of the 
shell ornaments are prepared by the Garos of the south-eastern 
hills near the Kh£si border, and are called rupok and senki. 
Persons of rank among the Gdros wear an iron or brass ring above 
the elbow, which is called tar, and is a token of respectability 
on the part of the wearer. No slave can wear it without having 
purchased the privilege from the landholder or lakhma of his 
village; neither can a free man who has not inherited the privilege 
wear the token without payment to the head of the village. Another 
ornament peculiar to the Garos is called kdddsil, worn only by the 
men, which consists of a crown constructed of’brass plates con¬ 
nected together by a string passed round the head and tied 
behind. In former times it is said that this ornament could only 
be assumed by those who had slain a foe in battle. The Deputy- 
Commissioner thinks it likely that this distinction is still observed 
in the lately independent country; although, in those tracts of 
the hills which acknowledge and submit to British authority, the 
kdiisU has come to be regarded as a common ornament, and 
is worn indiscriminately by all. It is manufactured by Bengalis, 
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and imported into the hills. The Gdros never taicoo their 
bodies. 

The Weapons of the Gdros consist of a spear (shelu), sword 
( melldm\ shield, or case for holding small slips of sharpened 
bamboos ( pdnjis , called wd by the Gdros), which are stuck into 
the ground as a chevaux de /rise. To these may be added a 
bamboo spear called Ml gonja , which is thrown from ambush. The 
other spear has an ordinary triangular head, mounted on a bamboo 
staff, and is only effective at close quarters. It is used as a 
walking-staff in time of peace, and the blade as a chopper. The 
sword is a weapon peculiar to these hills; it is a two-edged instru¬ 
ment, the blade and handle forming one piece, with a small 
abrupt point. The rough guard or hilt is made of bamboo, and 
its ends are ornamented with goafs hair. This sword is the Giro’s 
constant companion, and, besides being a weapon, is used to clear 
jungle, as well as for a variety of other peaceful purposes. The 
shield consists of thin strips of bamboo beautifully worked to¬ 
gether, and - : s nearly proof against a spear-thrust. In the back of 
the shield, which is carried in the left hand, is a small receptacle 
for bamboo spikes, which form an important item in a Giro’s equip¬ 
ment These small spikes or pdnjis are constructed in many ways, 
but their use is always the same—-namely, to block the road and 
delay an enemy’s advance; and against a shoeless foe they are 
very effective. An extract from a report by Captain Reynolds when 
Deputy-Commissioner of Goalpird is quoted by Mr. Latham, in 
his account of these people, as follows f Captain Reynolds found 
the road barricaded in several places, and planted with pdnjis or 
bamboo stakes, short, sharp, and dangerous. One end is set in the 
ground, the other wounds the feet of those who tread upon it. So 
effective are they, that the troops in one place -were delayed an 
hour and a half in getting oyer two hundred yards of ground.’ 
Although the Giros are well acquainted with several poisons, they 
do not use them to tip their spears or pdnjis with, as is done by 
their Assam neighbours the Abars. The Garos know well how to 
lay an ambush; and, although they usually have no firearms, they 
find an effective missile in large pieces of rock, which are tied 
up in convenient places ready to be let down on the heads of an 
unsuspecting foe whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

Hunting.—The Garos, although a quarrelsome people, and 
frequently engaged in feuds among themselves, are not huntsmen. 
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They know very little of the art of hunting and trapping the beasts 
and birds with which their hills abound. Occasionally, but not 
often, they kill a deer .or a buffalo in a pitfall, and trap a pea-fowl. 
The Deputy-Commissioner, however, reports to me that he has 
known them to run down and spear a small wild elephant, which 
they occasionally kill for meat Wild elephants are also sometimes 
killed in the following manner:—A large spear, loaded with a 
heavy stone, is attached to a convenient tree; a string is connected 
with the spear, and stretched across the path. The elephant on 
touching the string brings down the loaded spear on his back, which 
usually inflicts a mortal wound. Elephants are also occasionally 
captured in pitfalls. 

Food. —The Garos are an omnivorous people, and devour all 
kinds of animal food, even snakes, frogs, dogs, etc. Their staple 
article of food is rice, and very little pulse is eaten with it. A dog 
stuffed with rice is said to be a favourite dish with the G£ros. They 
breed pigs, and eat greedily of the flesh. Large quantities of rice- 
beer or tsu are brewed, which is said to be rather a pleasant 
drink when well made. This beverage is made from kdon megani 
and other grains, as well as from rice, but that prepared from rice is 
the best. The Garos eat three times a day,—at sunrise, midday, and 
evening,—the three meals being termed mifring, mtsdl, and midtham 
respectively. Drunkenness is common, although it is very difficult 
to get intoxicated on the rice beer, and a seasoned toper would 
have to consume gallons of it before the desired effect would be 
produced. The Gdros are great smokers, and the men are generally 
seen with a bamboo pipe either in their mouths, or stuck in 
their girdles ready for use. The pipe is called kasreng ; and is 
frequently made from the root of the bamboo. Metal pipes of very 
singular shape, manufactured by Bengalis, are also in common 
use. The tobacco used is the ordinary dried leaf, and is kept alight 
by a live coal in the bowl of the pipe. Opium, gdnjd , charas , 
and other intoxicating drugs are not used by the Gciros, who despise 
the Bengalis for their use of these enervating compounds. The 
first fruits of the harvest are celebrated with a feast, and until this 
is over the Garos will not partake of the new grain or vegetables. 

Domestic Animals. —The Giros have but few domestic animals 
of their own, but they purchase bulls from the people of the plain 
for fattening, and one or more of these animals is usually killed 
on the death of any person of importance, or of a member of 
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the family. A few pigs, goats, fowls, and ducks are bred for food, 
like the KMsids, the Giros have a great aversion to milk, believing 
it to be the urine of the cow. 

Mode of Cultivation. —The Gdros are a purely agricultural 
people, and depend entirely on their crops for the means of sub¬ 
sistence. The hill land is poor, and only suited to the jtim method 
of cultivation which the people follow. Suitable plots of land 
are cleared in December and January, and the felled jungle 
is allowed to remain until March, when it is fired. On the 
approach of the rains, the rice is planted; and afterwards the 
seeds of vegetables, cotton, pepper, and pulses, all of which are 
grown together in the same field. Land is allowed to remain 
fallow for ten years or so, after which it is brought under cultivation 
anew. Two crops are taken off the land — namely, the ordinary 
crop of rice, vegetables, cotton, etc., the first year; and in the 
second, only a crop of rice, after which the clearing is abandoned 
and a new spot is selected. Rice, cotton, pepper, vegetable marrows, 
bdigun , turmeric, pulses, Indian com, etc. are all grown in the 
hills. Generally speaking, the only crop of rice grown by the 
Giros is the dus ; but on the higher slopes of the Turn range the 
rice crop is sown about June and reaped in December. The 
cotton grown in the hills is short in staple and poor in quality. 
All the efforts that have been hitherto made to introduce a 
better kind have failed; but the attempt is now being renewed, 
and it is hoped will be attended with success. In such a 
rude mode of cultivation as that followed by the G^ros, the 
agricultural implements, as might be expected, are of a very simple 
kind. They consist merely of a large knife or ddo, called ate by the 
Garos; an axe (rod) ; a hoe, called kichi; and a sharp-pointed stake, 
called gul-mathar , for digging holes in the ground into which the 
seed is dropped. The Giros do not prepare the ground for sowing 
in any way, except by weeding and clearing it for the reception of 
the seed. They use neither plough nor spade. 

Dwellings, etc. —The Garos always build temporary huts in the 
fields they are cultivating, and generally reside in them during 
the season of the year in which the crops are in the ground. The 
reason for this is, that if the fields were not carefully watched, wild 
animals would destroy the crops. The village sites are generally 
permanent; but the cultivation sites change year by year, i.e. a new 
clearance is made every year and new huts built thereon, but a 
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second crop of rice is invariably taken off the old clearing before 
it is finally abandoned. Each village has certain well-defined 
boundaries; and the community cultivates the lands within these 
boundaries in rotation, the soil being allowed to lie fallow for a certain 
number of years, generally from seven to ten, according to the 
extent of the village lands and the number of the inhabitants. The 
villages are usually placed on the side of a hill some distance from 
the crest, and within easy reach of water. The houses are built 
on piles, and are frequently of considerable size. The building 
materials are bamboo and thatch, and the house is divided into 
several compartments—namely, the verandah, the place where the 
cattle are kept, the large room where the family live, the apartment 
for the women, and another verandah at the back. A rude fire¬ 
place, made simply of mud spread on the floor, is situated in the 
middle of the house. No exit is provided for the smoke, which is 
allowed to escape as it best can, and consequently the house is 
always begrimed with soot. The G£ros are very indifferent cooks. 
Their daily food generally consists of boiled rice and khar, or potash 
made by burning old plantain trees, used as a substitute for 
salt, which the people are often too poor to purchase. The rice 
is cooked either in rough earthenware pots, or in a hollowed green 
bamboo; and whatever meat they may have is roasted on the 
embers till it is warmed through. Skin and flesh is eaten together, 
and, indeed, no part is wasted of any animal they may capture or 
kill for food. The richer people among the Garos, of course, possess 
brass, or earthen pots for cooking, and for purposes of eating and 
drinking. The people are ignorant of even the simplest arts, and 
there are very few villages in the hills which can produce even the 
rudest attempt at an earthenware vessel. Although the earth is not 
generally suitable for pottery, there are places where abundance of 
good clay is procurable. A few villages boast of a blacksmith and 
a forge; but the Deputy-Commissioner states that he never saw any 
man among the Giros who was capable of making more than the 
simplest ddo or hoe. 

Trade is carried on with the plains, and the people often travel 
immense distances with loads of from eighty to a hundred-and- 
twenty pounds on their backs, to the market villages, where they 
barter cotton, chillies, wax, lac, india-rubber, timber, etc., with the 
Bengalis; in return for which they receive cows, pigs, goats, fowls, 
salt, earthenware pots, swords, spear heads, cloth, etc. Sometimes 
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cash is paid for cotton, and in that case the Giro makes his purchases 
through the same medium. The principal markets are at Damra, 
Jiri, Nibirf, Lakshmipur, Bengal Khata, Thikrikilla, Rajaballa, 
Singimiri, Mankarchar, and Putimiri, all situated just within 
Goilpari District, close to the Giro border, and not far from the. 
Brahmaputra; Bahidurkiti, Shakimala-Durga or Baklar hat , and 
Sarramphang, in the Giro Hills; and Haluighit, Naluibiri, Phul- 
biri, Ghosgion, Durgipur, and Nazirpur, in Maimansinh. There 
is generally easy water communication between all the markets 
in Goilpiri and the Brahmaputra ; but those in Maimansinh 
are difficult of access, except during the rains. A good trade is 
done in cotton, which is purchased by Mirwiri merchants, and 
shipped by them to Sirijganj and other parts of Bengal. The total 
out-turn of cotton during 1874-75 was, roughly speaking, 35,000 
maunds , excluding that delivered at the markets in Maimansinh and 
some other small villages from which no returns were received. The 
price of cotton varies year by year. It ranges usually from thirteen 
to sixteen shillings a hundredweight, but during the American War 
it reached nearly double that price. In 1874-75 the price was only 
Rs. 4 per ?naund, or about eleven shillings a hundredweight. Trade in 
lac to the extent of about 2220 maunds was carried on in 1874-75, 
the lac being sold at the marts of Ddmra, Jir£, and Nibdn. The 
average price at these hats for rough lac was from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 22. 8. o per maund , or from ^2,14s. 8d. to £3, is. 5d. a hundred¬ 
weight. 

Marriages are usually arranged by the parents, and concluded when 
the contracting parties are of a fit age. The ceremony is simple, 
but curious. The bridegroom is carried by his friends to the house of 
the bride, where a cock and hen are sacrificed, and the entrails 
consulted for an omen; but whether this turns out to be good or 
bad, the marriage still takes place. After the sacrifice of the fowls, 
the priest, should there be one in attendance, and if not, a friend, 
strikes the woman on the back with the dead cock, and the man 
with the hen. The ceremony is then over, and the marriage 
declared valid. Feasting and general rejoicings follow. No 
marriage dower is demanded on either side. The young husband 
dwells with his wife in the house of her parents, and becomes one 
of her mdhdri or clan. People belonging to the same clan cannot 
intermarry, although persons bound by near ties of consanguinity, 
according to English ideas, are not interdicted from marrying. 
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Polygamy is practised; but a Garo hardly ever marries more than 
two wives, and cannot even take a second wife without the consent 
of the first. The principal wife is called jik phongma, or the eternal 
wife; the other wives are called jik gitti. Adultery is punished by 
a fine, and a wife can abandon an adulterous husband and demand 
ddi or compensation from him. In former times this offence used 
to be punished by death to both the offending parties. 

Right of Succession. —A remarkable custom among the Giros 
is that a man who marries the favourite daughter of a household 
has to marry his mother-in-law in the event of the death ofhis father- 
in-law, and through her succeeds* to all the property, which thus 
descends through the female line. The sons receive nothing, but have 
to look to the family into which they marry for their establishment 
in life. 

Rights and Position of Women.—As among the Khdsids, the 
wife is the head of the family, and through her all the family 
property descends. Among Garo families, women enjoy a power 
and position quite unknown among more civilised tribes and 
peoples. It is impossible to state to what extent the women 
influence the councils of the men, but the Deputy-Commissioner 
states that there is no doubt their voice has considerable weight. 

Funeral Ceremonies. —The dead are usually laid out for two 
or three days, dressed in their best clothes, while friends and rela¬ 
tives lament and keep vigil over the remains. On the third or 
fourth day the corpse is burned, and the ashes placed in a vessel 
enclosed by a bamboo fence. Food, drink, etc. are usually placed 
with the ashes, in order to afford sustenance to the spirit of the 
deceased while on the journey to Chikmang, a hill north of Sus^ng, 
where, according to Gdro superstition, the souls of the deceased 
have their resting-place. Dogs are sacrificed at the time of crema¬ 
tion, the idea being that the spirit of the deceased would lose its 
way and never reach Chikmang were it left to find the road unaided. 
The Deputy-Commissioner reported to me in 1870, that in former 
years, and even at that time in remote villages, it was the custom, 
on the death of a chief, to sacrifice slaves at the ceremony to wait 
on the spirit of the deceased. Failing slaves, the Gdros used to make 
bloody forays on the plains for heads to be used at these ceremonies. 
Happily such raids have become very rare within the last few years. 
The funeral ceremonies conclude with feasting, drinking, and general 
rejoicings. The ashes of the deceased are usually buried near the 
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THE GARO EXPEDITION OF 1872-73. 

door of his hut at the expiration of a week after cremation, and a post 
is set up to mark the spot. Numbers of such posts are to be seen 
in every village. 

Religion . — The Giros believe in a supreme being, called 
Saljang, who is impersonated in the sun. Every ill of body or 
mind is attributed to the wrath of numerous malignant demons, 
to appease whom sacrifices are offered; in some cases the whole 
people of the village share the expense. The sacrifices generally 
take place at the root of some tree or mound in or near the village. 
The blood of a bull, goat, pig, fowl, or dog is offered up, with 
a promise of some of the flesh, after Which the animal is eaten by 
the villagers. Branches of trees and bamboos, adorned with strips 
of cloth or cotton, are stuck up in the roads or footpaths leading 
to the villages, as it is thought that such objects will frighten the 
demons from entering to afflict them. The Garos are exceedingly 
superstitious, and believe most firmly in the existence of witches 
and imps of all kinds. They have also a curious belief that some 
persons have the power of leaving their human frames, and taking 
up their abode in the body of a tiger or other animal. The Garo 
priest is called a kamdl y whose work it is to determine by certain 
omens which particular evil spirit is at work, and who also generally 
arranges the sacrifices and repeats the necessary incantations to 
appease the enraged demon. 

Like most aboriginal races, the Giros are entirely free from caste 
prejudices, and partake willingly of any kind of food they can get. 
They eat beef, and are fond even of the flesh of tigers and 
snakes. The only article of food which they refuse is milk, for 
which they express an abhorrence. The Garos, as before stated, 
are divided into md.hdris or clans; and any injury done to one 
member of a clan is avenged by the other members as an injury 
common to all. Quarrels about land are numerous, and often lead 
to bloodshed. 

The Garo Expedition of 1872-73.—I have been favoured 
with the following account of the Garo Expedition of 1872-73, and 
of the events which led to it, by the Deputy-Commissioner of the 
District:—■ 

‘In 1870, the Survey of the Khisl Hills having been completed, 
or very nearly so, the Survey party, under Major Godwin Austen, 
found itself in the north-east part of die Giro Hills; and it was 
determined to push on with the Survey of that part of the Giro Hills 
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which acknowledged British authority, or, roughly speaking, the 
tract lying near the plains of Maimansinh and GoilphL The 
Deputy-Commissioner of the Garo Hills, Captain Williamson, joined 
Major Austen at Nazirpur in February 1870, and these two officers 
decided on exploring as much of the independent country as was 
possible in the short time before them. They marched across the 
hills from Sus&ig to Damr£, and en route visited the large inde¬ 
pendent village of Sarr^mphang. Major Austen was enabled by this 
trip to fill in a large part of the hitherto unknown and unexplored 
part of the Giro Hills. This was the first occasion on which 
Europeans had ever crossed the country from Maimansinh to 
Goilpari. At only one place, at a village called Bingangirf, was 
any opposition met with, and this was overcome by the conciliatory 
measures adopted. The villagers dropped their hostile attitude, 
received the party, and finally tendered their submission to the 
British Government, paying revenue at a certain sum per house. 
The example was followed by many other independent villages. 
Altogether, the results of this trip were very satisfactory and the 
Survey party had every reason to be pleased with the assistance 
rendered by the people in clearing hill-tops, and in other ways 
aiding the work of the Survey. The advantages to be derived 
from a complete survey of the Giro Hills were so palpable, and the 
success of the exploration in 1870 so encouraging, that Government 
decided to carry on the work, and a Topographical Survey party 
was again deputed to the Garo Hills in 1871-72. Mr. Belletty 
was in charge of the party on this occasion, Major Austen 
having gone home on leave. Work was commenced at the point 
where the operations of 1870 had been suspended, in the valley 
of the Sameswari. Although the Giros were reported as not 
rendering that ready assistance they had given to Major Austen’s 
party, yet they made no effort to oppose the progress of the Survey 
officers, and the work was carried steadily on until about March 
1871, when an unfortunate accident occurred which at once put 
an end to further operations, and was the immediate cause of the 
expedition of 1872-73. 

It had become necessary to clear a station on the summit of 
Mfmanram, a lofty mountain, on the southern slopes of which are 
situated the villages of Pharamgirf and Rangmigiri. One of these 
vffiages was independent.; the other had, it is believed, acknowledged 
m some slight way the authority of the Raj£ of Sus^ng. Two 
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Soon afterwards an attack was made on the protected village of 
Damakchigiri, in the southern hills, by the independent villages of 
Kakwagiri, Bawigixf, and others, and several villagers were murdered. 
The reason of this attack was supposed to be sympathy with the 
villagers of Phardmgirf, and exasperation against some of the head¬ 
men of friendly villages near the plains, who had rendered aid to 
Captain La Touche during his expedition in the cold weather of 1871- 
72. Shortly after the Ddmakchigiri murders were committed, an 
attack was also made on the Pharamgiri stockade by a band of inde¬ 
pendent Garos. Considerable alarm was felt by all the dependent 
Garos, and this feeling was communicated to the villagers in the plains. 
It was evident that measures must be taken without delay, so the 
Deputy-Commissioner with a party of his own police, aided by a 
detachment under the District Superintendent of Police in Goalpdxd, 
started for Pharamgirf in June 1872. It was soon discovered which 
of the independent villages were implicated; and as Bawigin and 
Kakwagiri were notoriously prominent among the disaffected, the 
detachment proceeded against them. The Garos constructed one 
or two very strong ambuscades, but did not stand to defend them. 
The villages of Kakwagiri and Bawigiri were occupied without 
difficulty, and several prisoners were made, who were detained for 
some months at Tura until the close of the expedition. 

‘The result of this march into the inner hills was very satisfactory, 
and the independent Garos gave no more trouble during the rainy 
season of 1872. No raids were made into the plains, and no 
Bengalis or other inhabitants of the plains were murdered. The 
sufferers were all Garos resident within the Garo Hills. 

4 The Garo Hills were first taken under direct British management 
in 1866, and in December 1867 Captain Williamson took up his 
quarters at Turn. From that time until 1871, nearly one hundred 
villages had peaceably tendered their allegiance to the British 
Government. There yet remained, however, in 1872, about sixty 
independent villages, occupying the centre of the hills, which still 
held out. After the experience of the murder of the Survey 
cooly, and the conduct of the independent Gdros during the 
rains of 1872, it became evident it would not be advisable to 
permit the independence of these few villages to continue any 
longer; and on the matter being laid before the Government of 
Bengal in Septentber 1872, it was finally determined to send an 
expedition and annex the remaining villages. The details were 
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left to be arranged by the Commissioner of the Kuch Behar 
Division and the Deputy-Commissioner of the Giro Hills. The 
expedition was organized and started in the beginning of December 
1872. It consisted of three detachments of police, operating from 
separate points, and three companies of the 43d Assam Light 
Infantry. The assistance, of the military detachment, however, was 
not needed, and the troops did not move farther westward t han 
Miodddan in the Khasi Hills. The main column of police under 
Captain Williamson proceeded via the largest independent villages, 
viz. Tongbolgirf and Dilmagirf, to Rangrangirf, where a junction was 
effected with the second column under Mr. Daly, which had marched 
up from Susang Durgapur, and had convoyed the supplies required 
for the expedition by the Sameswari river as far as Aymangirf. The 
force under Captain Williamson met with no opposition, and only 
one casualty occurred. A camp follower, who had fallen out of 
the line of march and had got drunk on Gdro liquor, was over¬ 
taken by the Gdros of Dilmagiri, cut to pieces, and his head taken. 
The village of Dilmagiri was burnt. Mr. Daly, who had arrived at 
Rangrangirf a few days before Captain Williamson, was attacked 
the day subsequent to his arrival by a large force of independent 
Gdros; but he repulsed them without difficulty, and they retired, 
leaving several men killed and wounded. Captain Davis with the 
third police detachment proceeded through the Nibari Dwdr. No 
news was received of his party until the beginning of January 1873. 
He failed to communicate with Captain Williamson for a long time, 
and some anxiety was felt as to his movements ; but he eventually 
joined the main column at Rangrangirf. He carried out the work 
allotted him effectually, and met with no opposition, the villages 
having heard, no doubt, of the disastrous repulse of their friends at 
Rangrangirf, and of the overwhelming strength of the force arrayed 
against them. The main column under Captain Williamson had 
not long reached Rangrangirf, when Dilmagirf and all the re¬ 
maining independent villages tendered their submission. They 
surrendered the heads of the persons killed in their recent raids 
and paid the fine inflicted on them. The column under Mr. Daly 
was then deputed to proceed through the western hills, and make 
a: complete tour, visiting all the important villages. The column 
under Captain Davis marched through the northern part of the 
hills. Thus every part of the lately independent country was 
thoroughly explored, the numbers and sizes of the villages noted. 
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and arrangements were made for the appointment of laskars or 
heads of circles in the newly acquired tract. All villages were 
made to pay a small revenue, fixed at so much per house. 

£ The objects of the expedition were attained by the middle 
of February; and in March the force was broken up, and most 
of the men returned to their own Districts. A reserve body of 
police was kept at Tura in case it might be found that the 
submission of the Garos was not so real as it seemed. A strong 
outpost was also established at Rangrangiri, in the middle of the 
lately independent country. Three years have elapsed, since this 
expedition, and the Garos of the inner hills have given little or 
no trouble, and the effects have been most beneficial. The 
existence of the independent Garos was a perpetual excuse to our 
Garo subjects, as whenever a crime was committed it was always 
attributed to. the independent tribes. 

‘The Survey of the hills was carried out under Captain Wood- 
thorpe, R.E., along with the expedition; and by May 1873 a 
complete map of the whole hills, on the scale of 4 miles to the inch, 
had been prepared. The Gdros, in all attempts to resist the authority 
of the British Government, had relied on our ignorance of their 
country. Up to 1866 nothing whatever was known of the interior of 
the Giro Hills ; and until 1872, owing to the want of good maps, it. 
was often extremely difficult to find out the position of the various 
villages. This has all been cleared up now, and the administration 
of the District greatly facilitated by the publication of the map, 
which may be regarded as one of the great gains of the expedition of 

*872-73-’ 

Immigration and Emigration —There is no immigration into the 
Garo Hills from any of the surrounding Districts, nor is there likely 
to be any; but among the people living to the south of the Turd 
range there is a slight emigration to the plains. The emigrants 
usually settle near the Garo border, just within the boundary of 
Maimansinh ; many of them have now learned to till the ground 
like ordinary Bengdh husbandmen, and also to dress in a somewhat 
similar manner. The Garo language is spoken all over the hills ; 
but there are many dialects of it, and a man of Tura would hardly 
understand a man of Chikmang near the Khasi Hills, where the 
language of the Garos, and Khasids has become commingled. 

Tura.— There, are no places in the District which can. be called 
towns. The Deputy - Commissioner estimates that the largest 
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village m the Garo Hills does not, on the most liberal computation 
contain more than two thousand inhabitants. Tura, the site of the 
present Headquarters of the District, is about forty or forty-two 
mues from Smgimari, and about the same distance from Maniker 
Char in Godlpdra. The village of Hdrigdon lies midway between 
both these places and Tura. A small building has been erected 
at Hdxigion for the accommodation of European travellers. The 
Station of Turd faces the west, and is situated on one of the 
spurs of the Turd range. The Turd mountain is upwards of 
four thousand feet above sea level, and the spur on which the 
Station is built is the central one. It is shaped something like a 
crescent, and is situated from 2000 to 2200 feet below the summit 
of the mountain, in 25° 30' S o" north latitude, and 90° 15' 45" 
east longitude. The site was no doubt selected as being suitable 
for defence against the Gdros, and also on account of the water 
supply, which is very plentiful all the year round in the ravine 
between the Station and the. spur on its northern aspect. A small 
aqueduct has lately been cut which runs through the Station; but the 
Civil Surgeon does not consider this an improvement, as the people 
formerly had only to go a distance of some two or three hundred yards 
for their drinking water, and now there is no doubt that many take 
their water from the aqueduct direct, on the sides of Which they bathe, 
and from which all descriptions of domestic animals drink. Between 
the Station and the spur on the south is a large gorge, up which 
the wind blows across the Station at nearly all seasons of the 
year. When the site of the Station was first occupied in 1868, 
the following buildings were constructed of wooden posts, bamboo 
mats, and thatch—namely, a small bungalow in which the Deputy- 
Commissioner and District Superintendent of Police lived, and a 
long building which was made to serve as courthouse, guardroom, and 
storehouse; facing which was a large barrack to accommodate 
about a hundred and fifty constables, and in line with it the hospital. 
These buildings were all enclosed by a stockade, outside which were 
a few huts for cooking purposes, and the parade ground. On the 
top of the mountain was a small outpost station, which has since 
been done away with, and the stockade is now in a decaying 
state. Many more huts have lately been built by the constables 
outside the stockade, to accommodate their wives and families; a 
large bungalow has also been erected for the Deputy Commissioner, 
and a site near it has been lately selected by the American mis- 
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sionaries for a Garo school. The population of Turi is from two 
hundred to three hundred souls. Many of the villages or hamlets 
in the Garo Hills do not contain more than thirty inhabitants. 
They are all built on the slope of the hills. Many are purposely 
hidden from view as much as possible; but all the houses are 
built on the same plan, with raised floors made of bamboos, and 
constructed with the same kind of materials, namely, wooden posts, 
bamboos, and thatch. 

Agriculture. —The Garos cultivate their land on the principle 
known as jum. A spot of land, generally on a hill-side, is 
selected for cultivation, and the jungle is cut down in the cold 
weather from the middle of November to February. The cut trees 
and undergrowth are allowed to remain till about the latter end 
of March, when they are burned on the spot, and all the crops are 
sown in the beginning of April. A jim or clearing is cultivated 
for two successive years and then abandoned. In the first year the 
whole or any required number of the crops mentioned below are 
sown together in the same field, but each kind, of course, in a 
separate hole; they are gathered one by one as they ripen, rice 
being the first to come to maturity, about July or August, and cotton 
the last, usually in October or November. In the second year, 
only rice or Mm is grown on the clearing. The following are the dif¬ 
ferent crops cultivated in the District, with the Giro name given 
in bracketsCereals—rice (mi) ; Indian com (mikop or onibal) • 
barley (migdru ); Mon (nrnht). Green crops—pulses or dal (inendu 
or rdndu) ; beans (gindc/u, khdrek.jingM) ; potato (thd or tdtorak) ; 
yam (; tamdchi , tdjpng, or tdpong)] melons {tdmlang, taribn, or tharing); 
pumpkin (gomendd) ; chilli (jdlika) ; egg plant or bdigun (baring ); 
ginger ( ricking ); turmeric (M/di) ; indigo (mdli) ; pan (pdn). The 
last is not cultivated in the open field, but is planted at the foot of 
trees in any shady spot, and in some parts grows very luxuriantly. 
Pulses are grown in the Garo Hills rather for the purpose of rearing 
the lac insect than as an article of food for the people. This crop is 
met with chiefly in the eastern portion of the hills, and there only to a 
very limited extent. Indigo is sown for the sake of the dye, which 
is used for colouring cloths. It is never sown separately, but allowed 
to come up with the rice, cotton, etc. Of the rice crop the follow¬ 
ing varieties are said to be cultivated, but they are all sown and 
reaped at about the same time '.—Mima, mi boldak, mi ndthek, mi 
chdrmgmdy mi rimit } — these are all a good white grain; and mirai , 
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mi chdsrit, inferior grain of a red colour. Besides th, r 
there is a description of rice called ,7 ' • , the fore S oin g» 

north-eastern part of thehmT Z ^ ^ is «“■» * the 
reaped in December, Ind is said to be™ “Z™ 6 " JuI ^ 
planting is not practised The 1 a * Ver ^ ® ne gr a *n. Trans- 
£ the g«tle s rtf f hiI S !el ““ d f0r 

No jJr, --?f ? “: s,d '> »“P indhra beiug avoided. 

ft. sellZTcST„, a? 1r/T ° f ““ r “" eith “ » 

ft. nature of the count™ * ™ hod ° f cultivation, and indeed 
«ch measures being aS^d P ° SSMi,? ° f 

cotton seed h.«*p^d“^ ? ’“l H “8“S“ 

its stages («f biphang) ; an ear of rice (*f t „ gsd) .rice 

; a single rice straw (mi gap tengsa) ■ boiled nVp / - . T** 

rice boiled in a bamboo (i ofn *“”*> ; 

1— (^i)’'“X p ( r d rs:t d 

but perhaps , shilling a gallon map be considered the a,I™' 

value. Generally, each family prepares rice beer for home cl 
sumption only. e con ‘ 

ft^STTb' C T- CtQ - Th ' tt ^ hi cal survey of 
e Garo Hills has been only recently completed. No calculation 

has been made of the area actually under cultivation; and as the 

iriS°imo S 7 n ° madiC °- r/ “" f ° rm ° f tiUage = makb ^ fresh dear- 
m 0 s almost every year, it is impossible to form an accurate estimate 

under nly P i° SS K ble u **** ^ ^ ***** P ° Itioa ofthe bm * « still 
under jungle, but that much is capable of being brought under the 

the f 1 ' ^ that has once been cleared, and abandoned after 

to ne^ > eaiS - C T C beCn returns so rapidly 

to nearly its original state of forest, that it is often impossible to 

say with certainty whether it has ever been cultivated; and the 

consequence is that, m spite of the comparatively large areas cleared 
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annually by the villagers (owing to the inferiority, of soil and bad 
cultivation, the area is out of all proportion to the yield), the 
whole country may be described as a jungle sparsely dotted with 
clearings. All the crops are grown together in the same field, and 
therefore no comparison of the acreage under each description of 
crop'can be given. In the first year of a new clearing, cotton is 
principally grown; in the second year, rice and vegetables are raised, 
after which the clearing is abandoned. Plough cultivation is never 
carried on in the hill country, and is only adopted in some of the 
valleys near the plains. The Deputy-Commissioner roughly estimates 
the average yield of paddy to be about four and a half hundredweights 
per acre, of the value of about Rs. 7. 8. o or 15s. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the Garos cultivate only for their own con¬ 
sumption ; and the value mentioned above is calculated on the 
probable cost of a corresponding amount of paddy at the nearest 
market, whence, in case of a bad harvest, it would be necessary to 
procure supplies. 

Condition of the Peasantry. —The lakhma or head-man of a 
village is generally considered the owner of the lands comprised 
within its limits. The boundaries between villages have been 
settled, or are supposed to have been settled, from time imme¬ 
morial; and in the event of persons of one village desiring to cul¬ 
tivate land within the boundaries of another, the head-man of the 
latter is entitled to hdsrdl\ or a payment of rice, trifling in quantity, 
at the time of gathering in of the crops. Hdsrdl may therefore be 
considered a kind of rent; its rate varies in different localities. A 
lakhma takes no rent, however, from the people of his own village, 
but cultivates for himself, as they do. The system is for all the 
members of the community to cultivate contiguous parcels of land, 
each family selecting a portion large enough for its own require¬ 
ments, and depending entirely on its own labour for its . supply. 
Thus, though the clearing appears to be but one vast field, in reality 
it is a number of distinct parcels, each belonging for the season to a 
separate family. As a rule, the Giro villager is well off—-that is to 
say, he has enough to supply his few wants. As civilisation extends, 
it may be that he will find himself a poor man, but at present he 
cannot be considered such. 

Domestic Animals are not used by the Giros for agricultural 
purposes. A few cattle are kept, not generally reared, but purchased 
from time to time at the markets; these are usually slaughtered 
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on the death of a Chief, or relative of the owner, or on some other 
special occasion. Pigs are reared and purchased in large numbers 
for food. Goats are also purchased for the same purpose, but to 
a limited extent; and fowls are purchased and reared in large 
numbers, both for food and^for sacrifice in case of illness and on 
other occasions. Every village contains several watch-dogs, but 
many dogs are also purchased or exchanged for cotton, etc. in 
the frontier village markets, and used by the Garos as food. The 
average price at these markets for a bull or a cow is from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 9, or from 12s. to 18s.; a score of kids six months old, from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 25, or £2 to £ 2, ios. o&; and a score of full-grown 
pigs, from Rs. 160 to Rs. 240, or £16 to ^24. The implements 
used in agriculture are the following:—(1) A rod or axe; (2) die or 
anti, a large knife used both for cutting and clearing away jungle; 
(3) bdku, a kind of hoe used for digging up weeds, etc.; (4) gol- 
mdthd, simply a piece of bamboo or wood sharpened at the end, 
and used for making seed holes. There are no other agricultural 
implements whatever. 

Wages, Prices, etc. —There are no regular coolies, day-labourers, 
smiths, bricklayers, or carpenters in the District. A fair remunera¬ 
tion to a Giro casually employed to carry baggage would be 
about 4 dnnds or 6d. per diem. The price of the best cleaned 
rice at Turd in 1871 was Rs. 5 a maund, or 13s. 8d. a 
hundredweight; and that of the commonest description of rice, Rs. 
2. 8. o a maund, or 6s. rod. a hundredweight The Giros have no 
weights nor measures of quantity. Cotton is sold or bartered by 
the basket ( jengi ), which is of variable size, and may contain any 
quantity up to a' hundredweight or so, according to the strength of 
the person carrying it to market Cotton is also sometimes sold in 
smaller baskets, which contain from six to ten pounds. The Giros 
are very acute in guessing the amount of articles offered for sale, 
either by themselves or by Bengali traders, and in fixing the 
price accordingly. In calculating time, the period from sunrise 
to sunrise is called sdl; 30 days or 1 month, jd; 12 months or 
1 year, bilsL The day is not subdivided into hours, nor the month 
into weeks; the nearest approach to a week is what is called dii 
or dtisd, which signifies the period elapsing between two market 
days, varying from four to ten days. Noon is called sdljacki , 
and midnight wdljachi. Neither have the Giros any measure 
of distance; its value is conveyed by signs. Long distances 
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are expressed by pointing to that part of the heavens in which the 
sun would be by the time a man would have completed a stated 
journey, supposing him to have started at sunrise. In fact, it may 
be stated as a general rule that the Givos have no idea at all of 
expressing time or distance by definite standards of measure. 

Landless Day-Labourers. — In consequence of the recent 
establishment of a Civil Station at Turi, a considerable demand 
for day labour has sprung up; but hitherto the Gdros have 
not responded to it, and work is carried on by means of imported 
coolies. Each Garo family cultivates its own land without the help 
of any one else, except that occasionally one family will help another, 
not for hire, but on condition of receiving the same assistance in 
return. Women and children are largely employed in the lighter 
field labour, all the jungle cutting and clearing being done by 
the men. 

Natural Calamities.—So far as is known, the District is not 
subject to natural calamities, such as blight, flood, or drought to 
any serious extent The country is well watered, and such a thing 
as a drought is almost an impossibility, although a late setting in of 
the rains may, and in 1870 did, cause a slight falling off in the 
out-turn. It was noticed that the lateness of the rains in 1870, 
which caused some loss to the residents of the higher hills, did 
not affect those living lower down to anything like so great a 
degree. The cause of this was not that a greater extent of marshy 
lands had been brought under cultivation, but because the absence 
of rain, while it parched up the hill-sides, was not sufficiently 
prolonged to affect the streams which water the low lands. 

/ Famines.— Rice is the staple crop of the District, and there 
is but one crop in the year. It is not grown as an article of 
trade, but for local consumption only, and there is never a large 
stock kept in hand. Consequently, the only warning of a famine in 
the Gdro Hills would be the advent of the calamity causing it, 
whether blight, flood, or drought. The price of grain would be no 
guide, for rice or paddy is not commonly either bought or sold by 
the people. The Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that the 
failure of any single year’s crop would be a warning of famine, as 
the people do not keep sufficient stores to enable them to tide over 
more than one season. Unless, however, the scarcity was also 
general in the surrounding Districts, it would not be likely to 
cause very great mortality or distress, because, as a rule, the Giros 
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have some money, and are close to the plains, where, even if 
moneyless, they could easily earn a livelihood. If it should ever 
become necessary to afford relief in the shape of food to the inhabi¬ 
tants, it could only be done by forming depots at all the passes. 
No spot within the hills is more than four or five days’ journey 
from one or other of these passes; and this plan would be much 
safer and more simple than gathering together numbers of these 
turbulent hillmen in spots in the interior. The famine of 1874 
was not much felt in the Giro Hills, although there was some 
scarcity of rice, probably owing to the demand for export The 
rainfall in 1873 was deficient, but this did not very prejudicially 
affect the rice harvest. The crop mostly raised by the Garos is 
the dus, or autumn rice, which was reaped before the drought set in. 

Means of Communication.—A tolerably good road runs from 
Hirigaon, on the western borders of the Giro Hills, to Tura, about 
twenty miles in length ■ beyond Hirigaon, the road is continued 
through Goilpira District to Maniker Char on the east bank of 
the Brahmaputra. The annual expenditure on this road is stated 
to be about per mile, principally for jungle cutting. The road 
was finished in April 1875, and made fit for wheeled traffic. Carts 
ply regularly between the Station of Turi and the Brahmaputra river. 
A second road has recently been constructed, from Turi to Dalti 
in Maimansinh District, but at present it is only fit for pack 
animals. It is being prepared for carts, and it is hoped it 
will be fit for traffic during the course of 1876-77. There are 
no other roads in the Gcho Hills; but a good track runs 
from Tura to Nibdri, and another from Tura to RangrangirL A 
system of hill roads for the District, sanctioned by the Bengal 
Government in 1873, has not yet been fully carried out, owing 
principally to the difficulty of obtaining labour. It is proposed to 
construct a road to Shillong through the Garo Hills, and another 
from Durgapur to Jird, also to improve the present track between 
Tura and NiWit One or two of the rivers are navigable in the 
rainy season, but only for a short distance of their course, and by 
very small boats. 

Manufactures.— There is no class of manufacturers, properly 
so called, in the hills. The Gixo women weave a Coarse cloth 
for the scanty garments of themselves and the men, which is dyed 
blue with indigo, and generally ornamented with red stripes. 
The loom used is like the ordinary Bengal apparatus, but smaller; 
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the method of weaving is similar to that practised in Bengal. As a 
rule, all metal implements are obtained from the markets in the 
plains, but a little rough ironwork is sometimes attempted. Only 
the very rudest pottery is manufactured. In a few villages a 
rough cooking earthenware pot, something similar to the patil ot 
the plains, is made. The Deputy-Commissioner hopes to be able 
to teach the people how to make a better kind of pottery. The 
clay seems to be good in many parts. The coarse, rude pots made 
by the Giros are strong and serviceable, and last much longer than 
the fragile pottery vessels made by the people of the plains l n 
some Giro villages, rough shell ornaments are manufactured, but 
these are. usually purchased in the markets of Maimansinh. 
The lac insect is reared to a small extent, and the produce 
sold to Bengali traders. For his own use the Giro maV^s rough 
bamboo baskets, and well-worked cane or wicker shields; all other 
articles, such as metal utensils, brass pipes, etc., are imported. The 
Giros living along the Sameswari and other rivers make boats for 
sale to the Hijungs and others. These are simply logs of wood, 
varying in length from fifteen to thirty feet, hollowed out by means 
of a small axe, their value ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 80, or from 
£2 to £8 each. 

Trade. The principal articles exported from the Giro Hills are 
cotton, timber, boats, bamboos, firewood, vegetables, rubber, and 
lac j the imports received in exchange consist of rice, cattle, dried 
fish, goats, fowls, pigs, cloth, ornaments, weapons, and iron imple¬ 
ments. All the District trade, is carried on at the small markets 
situated at the passes leading into the plains. The principal of 
these are at Dimri, Jfri, Nibiri, Puthimiri, Pori Khisii, Dilu, 
Phulbirf,. Ghosgion, Durgipur, and Nizfrpur. Although the crops 
of the District do not suffice to meet the local wants, the Deputy- 
Commissioner thinks that, taking into consideration the very few 
wants of a Giro, an accumulation of coin is going on to a 
small extent. He accounts for this by the fact that the chief 
exports, with the exception of cotton, are forest produce, and cost 
the seller absolutely nothing. The cotton, too, merely costs the 
a our expended in its production, for the land in which it is grown 
paysmo rent. With very little labour, and at no pecuniary expense, 
the Garo gets his year’s store of rice; the same labour also sup¬ 
plies him with cotton, with part of which he clothes himself, 
and with the balance he purchases luxuries. Such small accumu- 
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lations of coin are, as a rule, hoarded, though a well-to-do Garo 
does not object to spend considerable sums in ornaments for himself 
and his family. 

Revenue and Expenditure.— The total revenue derived from the 
Garo Hills in 1869-70 was ^798, 4s. od., against an expenditure 
on Civil Administration amounting to ^6476, 10s. od. In 1874-75 
the total District revenue amounted to ^£3744, 18s. od., of which 
^609, 13s. od. was collected on behalf of the zemindars of Karai- 
biri and Mechpiri {vide p. 143). In 1875-76 the total revenue 
was returned at ^2529, 6s. od., of which only ^78 was derived 
from the land. The principal source of revenue in the Garo 
Hills is the house tax. The cost of administration in 1875-76 
amounted to ^779t>, 10s. od. 

Police. —The police force of the Garo Hills consisted of the 
following strength at the end of 1875 1 Superintendent, with a 

salary of Rs. 500 a month, or £600 a year; 3 subordinate officers 
on a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a month, or £120 a year, and 30 
subordinate officers on less than Rs. 100 a month, or ^120 a year, 
maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1200 a month, or ^1440 a year, 
equal to an average pay of Rs. 36. 5. 9 a month, or ^*43, 12s. qd. 
a year, for each subordinate officer ; and 302 foot police constables, 
maintained at a total cost of Rs. 2690 a month, or ^3228 a year, 
equal to an average pay of Rs. 8. 9. o a month, or jQio, 13s. 9d. a 
year* for each man. The other expenses connected with the police 
were a sum of ^40 for travelling allowance of the Superintendent, 
^10 for pay and travelling allowance of his office, and ^516,12s. od. 
for contingencies and all other expenses, bringing the total cost of 
the District police up to ^5834, 12s. od., equal to an average of 
Rs. 18. 5. 6. or 16s. 8^d. per square mile of area, or 11 annas 
8 pie or rs. 5^d. per head of the estimated population (80,000). 
The total strength of the force in 1875 was 336 men of all ranks, 
equal to an average of one policeman to every 9*5 square miles of 
the District area, or one to every 235 of the estimated population. 

Crime is not prevalent, and the police returns for 1875-76 show 
only 43 cases, as against 65 in the previous year. A particularly 
atrocious case of murder, however, occurred? in 1875, which illus¬ 
trates one of the worst traits of the Garo character. A man of the 
village of Rakmanpara was insulted, or fancied himself insulted, by 
a fellow villager. Instead of revenging himself by a direct attack 
upon his enemy, he adopted an entirely different course. He set 
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fire to the village at a time when the men were absent, and as the 
affrighted women and children ran out of their houses he cut them 
down, killing six, and seriously wounding six other women and 
children, one of whom subsequently died; also wounding one man. 
The man committed the crime solely to be revenged on his fellow 
villager who had insulted him, and who, having given the first 
provocation, was considered, according to Giio custom, to be re¬ 
sponsible for the acts of the aggrieved person. He was captured 
after having been at large for three weeks after the murders, 
tried, sentenced to death, and executed. This was the first person 
executed in the Garo Hills since the constitution of the District 
in 1866. 

Education". —At the end of 1875-76 there were 9 schools in the 
Garo Hills directly under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner, 
attended by 181 boys. There were also 9 other schools in the 
District, under the American Mission, open during the year, but 
of these 4 were temporarily closed on the 31st March 1876. The 
number of pupils attending the Mission schools on that d^te was 63. 

Climate.— From March to the middle of April the climate is 
dry and warm. In the latter month the first showers of rain usually 
set in, the regular rainy season generally beginning about the first 
half of June, and end about the middle or latter end of October, 
when the cold weather begins, and lasts till the early part of March. 
The registered rainfall in 1874 was 134*23 inches, and in 1875 
119*70 inches. Accurate statistics for previous years are not 
available. The maximum temperature at Tura in 1875 was 90°, 
registered on the 19th April; the lowest reading was 51 0 , on the 
6 th and 28th January. 

Medical.— The prevailing diseases at Turd are intermittent, re¬ 
mittent, and continued fevers of malarious origin, at times compli¬ 
cated with enlargement of the spleen and liver; diarrhoea, dysentery, 
cholera, rheumatism, chest affections, and ulcers. These disorders 
mostly affect the immigrant population at Turd; the Garos, in 
addition, suffer from bronchocele and elephantiasis. Epidemic 
cholera broke out at Tura in May 1871, and lasted till the 23d 
June. The total number of people attacked was eighty, of whom 
thirty-two died. Precautions were taken to prevent the spread of 
the disease, the patients being segregated, the huts kept thoroughly 
clean, and all men fully employed at work. 
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T HE Naga Hills District, situated between 26° 31' 20-and 
25 0 14' 40" north latitude, and between 92 0 45' 10" and 94° 
15' 10" east longitude, contains an area, as estimated in 1876, of 
5300 square miles, and an enumerated population of 68,918 souls. 
The Civil Station, which is also the chief place in the District, is 
Simaguting, situated in 25 0 45' 30" north latitude, and 93° 46' <f 
east longitude. 

Boundaries. —The general boundaries of the District are as 
follow :—On the north the District of Nowgong; on the east the 
District of Sibsigar, the Daying river, and the Singpho and Abar 
country; on the south the semi-independent State of Manipur and 
the District of Cachir ; and on the west the Districts of Nowgong 
and of the KMsf and Jdintii Hills. As the District is very irregular 
in shape, the following more detailed boundaries furnished by the 
Deputy-Commissioner may be found useful:—On the north : from 
the confluence of the Dayang and Dhaneswari rivers, along the 
Dhaneswari for a distance of six miles; thence the Nambar ndld to 
its source and across country to a point on the Daiguring ndld; 
thence along the latter north-west for a distance of seven and a half 
miles, from which point the frontier line takes a due westerly course 
across country to a point on the Kaliini river, along which it runs 
for a distance of twenty-eight miles. On the south: first, from the 
upper part of the Jiri river, along the Deotighar mountain, or that 
range of hills in which the Mukru river takes its rise, east to the 
Barik river; secondly, by the Barak river up to where it is joined 
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by the Tephrm, which flows along the eastern base of the Papul- 
gangmai hill; thirdly, by the Tephmi river up to its source in the 
Bdrel range of mountains; and, fourthly, by the summit or water¬ 
shed of the Barel range, on the source of the Mao river flowing 
north from that point. On the east, the boundary is by the Dayang 
river, which separates the District from Sibsagar and from the Sing- 
pho and Abar country. On the west, the boundary is from the 
crest of the Barel range, down the Dhaneswari river for a distance 
of twenty-five miles; thence across the hills to a point on the Lung- 
ting river, and along it to its confluence with the Dayang river; 
thence across the hills by Gangaghat on the Ivapili river, and along 
it to the junction of the Kapili and Dayang rivers; along the 
Kapilf three miles, from whence in an east-by-south direction it 
extends for eight miles to a point three miles east of Diklem ; 
thence in a north-north-east direction, crossing the Langbumlang, 
Rangajan, Langkainai, and Dikrenkan streams, to a point on the 
Kakinai river, which forms the boundary thence to its confluence 
with the Terelangsajan; from which point, in a semicircular line, it 
runs to the Jamund river, and along it to the Sisajan ndld, from 
whence it crosses the Mikir and Rengmd Nagd hills in a northerly 
direction till it strikes the Kaliani river. 

The General Aspect and superficial configuration of the 
country vary much in different parts; but the District may be 
generally described as a vast expanse of forest jungle, sparsely 
dotted, over with small lakes of deep water (pdtftdrs) and shallow 
swamps and marshes (fa'/s), and intersected by numerous rivers and 
streams which flow down on all sides from the surrounding moun¬ 
tains. The scenery in many parts of the hills is remarkably fine 
and of wild magnificence, which it would be difficult to match any¬ 
where else. 

Mountains.— The principal hills and ranges in the District are 
the followingThe Rengma hills, situated between the Kaliani, 
Sargatf, and Dhaneswari rivers; height, between two and three 
thousand feet, with slopes more or less steep, and clothed with 
heavy forest and dense underwood. From the absence of anything 
like roads, these hills are quite inaccessible to beasts of burden. 
The Barel range of mountains extends from Cachar in a north¬ 
easterly direction through the District till it joins the Pdtkai range. 
The hills of this range vary much in form: in the north-east 
part of the District near the sources of the Dayang river, they roll 
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the greater part of the year. The principal fords during the rainy 
season are at Dim£pur on the Dhaneswari, and Mahangdijui, Sil- 
bhdtd, Bokolia, and G£joli on the Laying. These fords, however, 
are not always passable. No important lakes, canals, or artificial 
watercourses are situated within the District. 

River Traffic.—No village with a community living by river 
traffic is found within the Nigi Hills. The trade carried on by 
means of water-carriage is comparatively petty, and consists chiefly 
in the importation of rice, salt, oil, cloth, beads, etc. \ and the 
exportation of Manipuri and Nigi cloth, bees-wax, cotton, and oc¬ 
casionally a little ivory. The Angdmf Nigis are the only inhabitants 
of the District who utilise the river water for irrigation purposes. 
These people cultivate their rice crops on the hill slopes, the sides of 
the hills being cut into terraces from base to summit. For the purpose 
of irrigating such terraces, water is often conducted along artificial 
channels for a considerable distance. No fisheries are leased in the 
Naga Hills, nor have any rivers or marshes been embanked for the 
purposes of cultivation. The great need of the country is popula¬ 
tion, there being an immense extent of cultivable land l>Ing waste, 
which must be brought under tillage before the marshes are re¬ 
claimed. In those tracts, however, which are peopled, the rivers 
and marshes are generally resorted to for the purpose of collecting 
the ikhdrd, nal , and katbdn reeds, as well as canes, which grow 
spontaneously in the swamps and along the river banks throughout 
the District 

Lines of Drainage.— The surface water finds its way out of the 
District, so far as it does so at all, by the Dayang and Dhaneswari 
rivers, which flow to the north, and by the Jamuni to the east. 
The rivers, however, by no means suffice to drain the whole District, 
and large sheets of water stagnate In the numerous swamps scattered 
throughout the country. These are stated by the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner to be the chief source of a most virulent type of mala¬ 
rious fever, very prevalent at the setting in and end of the rains. 

Minerals, Quarries, etc. —Coal and chalk are reported to 
exist in the Rengmi hills, and limestone is found in abundance 
along the banks of the Nimbar river. Hot spring^ are met with in 
several places, the most important being at the Nambar Falls, and 
at the Sara, Bar, and Thora springs (J>ungs\ near the sources of the 
Kaliinf river. 

Forests.— There are several large forests in the Naga Hills, the 
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principal ones being situated in the valleys of the Jamund, Dhanes- 
wan, and Daydng rivers, the whole being stated to extend over 
about 2800 square miles. They have not yet been utilized as a 
source of revenue, but in 1870 a step towards this direction was 
made by the Forest Department taking over one of the largest 
tracts, known as the Nambar Forest. The jungle products consist 
of bees-wax, several dyes, a variety of cinnamon, and several 
kinds of fibre called by the Ndgas labhe; a description of nettle 
Cgawzw); and a sort of creeper (lakui). Many members of the 
Mikir and Ndgd tribes subsist by collecting and trading in jungle 
products. 

Term Naturae. The principal wild animals found in the 
District are the elephant (Elephas Indicus); rhinoceros (Rhinoceros 
Indicus); wild bufialo (Bubalus ami); tiger (Felis tigris); leopard 
(Felis pardus); black bear (Ursus ferox); gdyal or mithun (Gavseus 
frontalis); wild boar (Sus Indicus); sdmbkar deer (Rusa aristotelis); 
hog-deer (Axis porcinus); barking deer (Cervulus aureus); gural 
(Nemorhoedus goral); civet cat (Viverra zibetha); tiger cat (Felis 
marmorata,; common wild cat (Felis chaus). The other 
are . the pangolin or ant-eater (Manis pentedactyla); porcupine 
(Histria Rengalensis); huluk (Hylobates hoolook); langur or 
hanum&n (Presbytis entellus); common monkey (Inuus rhesus) ; 
bamboo rat (Rhizomys badzius); common brown rat (Mus 
decumanus); common striped squirrel (Sciurus palmarum); grey 
flying squirrel (Scinopterus fimbriatus); and black hill squirrel 
(Sciurus macruroides). Among game birds are found the peacock 
(Pavo cristatus); pea or argus pheasant (Polyplectron Tibetanum); 
jungle. fowl (Gallus ferrugineus); black partridge (Francalinus 
vulgaris); hill partridge; and several varieties of geese and 
ducks. Several good edible fishes are found in the Nag£ streams. 
During the year 1869-70, twenty-three deaths were reported to 
have been caused by wild beasts. No trade is carried on in the 
skins of wild animals, nor are the jera natural made in any way to 

contribute towards the wealth of the District. 

Population. —No regular census has ever been taken of the 
N^ga. Hills, and it is impossible, therefore, to give a correct estimate 
of the population. The Deputy-Commissioner in 1870 roughly 
put the population at 82,500, and estimated the relative numbers 
of the different races as follow:—Assamese, 705; Aitanyas, 355; 
Cdchiris, 3505; Mfkfrs, 8820; Kukfs, 2524; and the Nagis! 1 
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who form, of course, the great mass of the population, 66,535—total, 
82,444. The figures for the first three named races were obtained 
by referring to the number of houses shown in the Revenue 
Returns, and calculating on an average of five inmates to each 
house. In the case of the Mi'kirs, the number of houses as given in 
the Revenue Returns was accepted, but the average number of 
inmates was taken to be ten for each dwelling. The members of 
this tribe are noted for herding together, and it is by no means an 
uncommon circumstance to find two, three, or even four families in 
no way related to each other residing under the same roof. For 
the Kukis, the figures were derived from a Census Report of the 
Langtung colony, taken from actual enumeration during the cold 
weather of 1869-70. The Deputy-Commissioner based the fore¬ 
going estimate of the Naga population partly upon personal 
observations made during several tours through the District, in 
which he counted the houses in seventy Ndga villages : and partly 
upon statements, not very trustworthy, made by the Nagis 
themselves from whom inquiries were made. Five was taken a s 
the estimated number of inhabitants to each house, and the Deputy 
Commissioner is of opinion that this average is rather below than 
above the mark. In 1855 Major Butler estimated the Nag£ 
population at 102,501, and Captain Gregory in 1868 at 100,000 
In 1871-72 an attempt at a census of the population was made by 
Lieutenant Butler, the officer in charge of the Survey, which 
however, is admitted to be very inaccurate and incomplete. This 
enumeration returned the total population at 68,918, but I have 
no details. 

Ethnical Division of the People.— With the exception of the 
Assamese and Aitanyas, who are dwellers of the plains, the whole 
population consists of aboriginal or semi-aboriginal hill tribes. The 
following brief account of each of these tribes is compiled partly 
from a report furnished to me by the Deputy-Commissioner of the 
District in 1871; partly from a letter from Colonel Jenkins, Agent to 
the Governor-General, North-East Frontier, to Mr. A. J. Moffat Mills, 
dated 4th June 1853, and published as an Appendix at pp, cxvii. to 
cxxvii. of Mill’s Report on Assam; and partly from an account of the 
Assam tribes published in the same Report , pp. cxxvii. to clxii., to¬ 
gether with such later information as I have been able to Drocure 

(187.7):— 

The Nagas, as above stated, form by far the majority of the 
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P T!, at i 0n ,° f thC DiStrict Under the S eneric ^me of Nagas are 
included a large number of tabes, who are virtually independent ex¬ 
tending from North Cdchir as far as the Dihing river, indie extreme 
eastern point of Assam. These different tribes of Nagas live all 
very much m the same primitive state, and all apparently spring 
from the same Indo-Chinese stock; yet they now speak various 
dialects, which differ so much that villages lying scarcely a day’s 
journey apart can only hold communication by means of a foreign 
tongue. The Deputy-Commissioner states that the generally ac¬ 
cepted explanation of the term Naga is that it is derived from the 
Bengali word nangta , meaning ‘nakedanother derivation identifies 
it with the Sanskrit word ndga, ‘ a snake.’ In many of their manners, 
habits, and customs the Nagas form but one tribe. They all use 
the same weapons, a spear and a ddo; but of late years many have 
succeeded m obtaining guns or muskets, and to possess firearms is 
now the most eager desire of a Naga, no matter to what tribe he 
may belong. The following is a very brief account of the three 
Nagd tribe* who inhabit the British District, namely, the Angamf, 
Rengmd, and Kachd tribes ;— 


, The Angami Nagas are the most numerous and powerful clan 
inhabiting the country in the south-east of the District, situated 
between the Diphupifni, one of the chief feeders of the Dhaneswari, 
and the Siju or Mdon, a large tributary of the Dayang. They are 
an athletic and by no means bad-looking race; brown complexion; 
flat noses, and high cheek-bones; brave and warlike, but also 
treacherous and vindictive. The men dwelling in the higher ranges 
of the hills are fine, stalwart, hardy-looking fellows. Their dress 
consists of a dark blue or black kilt, ornamented with rows of cowrie 
shells, and a thick cloth of home manufacture thrown loosely over 
the shoulders. Strings of various-coloured beads ornament their 
necks in front, a conch shell being suspended behind. The warrior 
wears a collar round his neck made of goats’ hair dyed red, inter¬ 
mixed with long flowing locks of hair of the persons he has killed, 
and ornamented with cowrie shells. No one is allowed to wear these 
insignia of honour unless he has killed many of his enemies and 
brought home their heads. As ear-ornaments they use the tusks 
of the wild boar, with tufts of goats’ hair dyed red. They also wear 
earrings of brass wire. Above the elbow they wear armlets, either 
of ivory or plaited cane, prettily worked in red and yellow. Between 
the calf and knee they bind strips of finely-cut cane dyed bla'ck. the 
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calves being encased in leggings made of fine cane, similar to that 
of the armlets. These are generally worked on the leg, and allowed 
to remain until they wear out. Some of the men cut their hair 
square in front, and wear it pushed up above their foreheads, the 
hair at the top and back of the head being tied into a knot behind, 
and ornamented with eagle and toucan feathers. Others, again, cut 
their hair all round, leaving it about three or four inches long in 
front, and from six to eight inches long behind, and allow it to 
remain loose and dishevelled. The women are short in stature, 
stout, and extremely plain featured. They have to perform all the 
drudgery of the house, to work in the fields, hew wood, and draw 
water, besides weaving the clothing required for the family. 

No regular form of internal government exists among the Ndgd 
tribes; possession, and a strong arm to hold what they have, 
has hitherto been the only law they recognise. It is true that 
every village has a certain number of chiefs or head-men, called 
penni&s ; but their authority is little more than nominal. They do 
not collect any revenue, and their orders are obeyed only so far a 
they may be in accordance with the wishes of the community 
Their rank and title is not hereditary, but depends upon the wealth 
standing, and personal qualifications of the individual. Among thi 
wild tribe a life for a life is a maxim invariably put into practice 
and blood feuds to the death are of frequent occurrence. Even 
man is his own master, and avenges his own quarrel. Blood onct 
shed can never be expiated, except by the death of the murderer o: 
some of his near relatives. Although the murderer escape for years, 
he yet may be surprised and slain, for revenge is a sacred duty, 
and never forgotten. Adultery is also an offence which admits of 
no compromise, and is punished by death, the injured,husband being 
expected to spear the seducer of his wife on the first opportunity. 
One point in their intestine quarrels worth noticing is, that it is 
seldom that the whole of one village is at war with the whole of a 
neighbouring village; but clan is almost invariably pitted against 
clan, and it thus often happens that a village contains two hostile 
camps at deadly feud with each other, with perhaps a neutral clan 
living between them and at peace with both. Forays and raids are 
of frequent occurrence, not only among the Nigds themselves, 
but also upon the neighbouring settled Districts of Cdchdv and 
Nowgong. Their weapons are the spear and the ddo, the former 
being usually ornamented with coloured hair or fine plaited 
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cane beautifully worked down the shaft. Recently, however, those 
who can procure them have taken to the use of firearms; and al¬ 
though the importation of arms and ammunition is prohibited, they 
manage to obtain supplies of native-manufactured guns from Mani¬ 
pur. They also carry a shield, about five feet long by eighteen 
inches in breadth, generally consisting of a mat made of split bam¬ 
boos, covered with a bear or tiger skin, guarded on the inside with 
a thick board, ornamented at the top with feathers, and having two 
horn-like pieces of wood, one at each top comer, on which are 
attached long locks of human hair intermingled with goats 5 hair 
dyed red, while from the centre waves a large plume of scarlet 
and white goats 5 hair. When proceeding on a foray, they invariably 
take with them a large stock of fdnjis or sharp-pointed bamboo 
sticks a few inches in length, which they stick into the ground, 
point upwards, when in retreat, so as to disable or at least retard 
any party that may start in pursuit. They make frequent incursions 
for the purpose of taking slaves, who are afterwards ransomed 
by their friends giving cloth, conch shells, beads, cows, or pigs. 
A male slave is said to be worth one cow and three conch shells; 

female is more valuable, and her ransom is fixed at three cows 
and four or five conch shells. Their whole mode of warfare is to 
.surprise the enemy. Having reached, unobserved, the village to 
be attacked, they lie in ambush till dawn, when they rash upon 
heir unsuspecting foes with the utmost ferocity, cutting off the 
heads, hands, and feet of as many as fall victims to their rage, 
which they carry back in triumph to their own village. • * 

The Nagds have frequently come into collision with the British 
authorities, and numerous expeditions have been despatched against 
them to punish their marauding inroads into our .Distncts, The 
first was in 1832, when an expedition was sent from Manipur into 
the Ang£mi hills, consisting of seven hundred soldiers under the 
command of Captain Jenkins. A most persistent opposition to the 
advance of the troops was offered by the Ndgis, who on this occa¬ 
sion made their first acquaintance with the effect of firearms, and a 
severe retribution was meted out to them. Other expeditions were 
sent in 1833 and 1838; and up to 1851.no less than ten separate 
expeditions had to be despatched in order to repress these lawless 
savages. Repeated raids have been made since then; and m 
1864-65, Colonel Nassau Lees, in his Memorandum of a lour 
through the Tea Distncts of Eastern Bengal , writes as follows: 
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No further opposition of a serious character was met with, and the 
Survey work was continued, and brought to a successful conclusion. 
Besides their attacks on our Survey parties, and raids on our 
villages, the Angami' Ndgds have continued up to the present time 
in their accustomed habits of raiding and head-taking among, them¬ 
selves. During the two years ending 31st March 1876, 13 separate 
outrages of this sort were reported, in which 6 villages were 
burnt and plundered, and 225 men, women, and children killed. 
These outrages continue unabated, and at the time of writing 
(December 1877) it has been found necessary to despatch a fresh 
expedition against this tribe. 

The Angdrm villages are invariably built on the very summits of 
the hills, and vary much in size, some containing as many as a 
thousand houses, while others consist of no more than twenty. 
The villages are all strongly fortified with stockades, deep ditches, 
and massive stone walls, and the hill-sides thickly studded with 
pdnjis , a chevaux de frise of sharp-pointed bamboo sticks planted 
in the ground. In some cases, also, the sloping side of the hill is cut 
away so as to form a perpendicular wall. The approaches to the 
villages are tortuous, narrow, covered ways, only wide enough to 
admit the passage of one man at a time; these lead to gates closed 
by strong, heavy wooden doors, with look-outs on which a sentry is 
posted day and night when the clans are at feud. Very often these 
approaches are steeply scarped, and the only means of entry into 
the village is by means of a ladder consisting of a single pole, 
some fifteen or twenty feet high, cut into steps. The sites of the 
villages, however, are sometimes ill chosen, being commanded by 
adjoining heights from which the internal economy of the hamlet 
can be viewed, and a well-judged attack with firearms would render 
opposition useless. The houses are built in irregular lines facing 
inwards, with the eaves almost touching the ground; the front 
gable is from fifteen to forty feet in height, and the roof, which is 
made of grass and bamboos, slopes off in the rear to a height of 
from ten' to fifteen feet. In width the houses vary from twenty to 
forty feet, and in length from about thirty to fifty or even sixty feet; 
in many villages each house is surrounded by a substantial stone 
wall. A dwelling-house generally consists of two apartments. In 
the front room the grain is usually stored away in huge bamboo 
baskets from five to ten feet in diameter; thick broad planks are 
placed around the room for sitting and sleeping upon. The second 
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room generally contains the spirit tub, in which a kind of rice beer 
is brewed, of which the Ndgsis are immoderately fond. The general 
receptacle for filth is the main street of the village. 

Upon the subject of religion, the Ndg£s have very vague ideas. 
The Deputy-Commissioner informs me that some say they believe 
that, if they have led good and worthy lives in this world, their spirits 
will fly away and become stars; but that those who have lived evilly 
are compelled after death to pass through seven separate existences 
as spirits, and are finally transformed into bees. Others, again, seem 
to have no idea whatever of a future state, and, when questioned on 
the subject by the Deputy-Commissioner, replied, ‘ Our bodies rot 
in the grave, and there is an end of it; who knows more ? ’ At the 
same time they appeared rather puzzled, as if they had never before 
given the matter a thought, but considered it odd that there could 
be any other opinion on the subject. The whole system of religion 

with the Ndgds—if, indeed, they may be said to have any at all_is 

one of fear, and they consider it necessary to pay homage only to the 
evil spirits and demons. ‘The good spirits,’ they say, ‘if there are 
any such, will do good whether we sacrifice to them or not; but the evil 
spirits must be bribed to do good, or else they will assuredly afflict 
us with all kinds of calamities.’ In fact, all their religious rites and 
ceremonies, their prayers and sacrifices, are due more to a trembling 
hope that some future impending evil may thus be averted, than to 
a thankfulness for past blessings. Like all savages, they are super¬ 
stitious to an excessive degree, and will never commence any under¬ 
taking of the least importance without consulting omens, to learn 
whether the business in hand will be successful or not. To ascertain 
whether a projected raid will result in success, they cut a soft reed 
into pieces: if the slices fall one upon another, victory is certain; but 
if scattered, it is an omen of evil, and the undertaking is postponed 
till a future day. In swearing to the truth of anything, or on making 
a promise, their manner of taking an oath is to place the muzzle of 
a gun or a spear-head between their teeth, and to declare, ‘If I do 
not perform my promise,’ or, ‘If what I have said is not true, may I 
fall by this weapon.’ The most sacred oath among them is for the 
two parties to take^ hold of a fowl, one by the legs and the other 
by the head, and in this manner to pull it asunder, intimating 

t at treachery or breach of the agreement would merit the same 
treatment. 

In common with most hill tribes, the Nigds are fond of hunting, 
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and they esteem the flesh of the elephant as a great delicacy. 
They secure their game by pitfall traps, covered over with 
branches and leaves of trees. The bottom of the pit is filled with 
bamboo spikes, so that any animal falling into the pit is transfixed 
and killed. The only agricultural implements they possess are a 
heavy, long, square-headed dao or handbill, and a light hoe. The 
mode of cultivation followed by them is chiefly that known zsjum, 
a system which necessitates fresh land being taken up every two or 
three years. But in the higher ranges, where the hills have a.gentle 
slope, the sides are cut into terraces from the base to the summit, 
and the same land is continuously cultivated, the fields being nngated 
by means of artificial channels, along which water is often conducted 


from long distances. 

On the death of a person of consequence, no person leaves the 
village for three days, and the body is kept in the house. At the end 
of this period, a great feast of cows’ and pigs’ flesh and nee spints 
is given to the whole community. The body is then conveyed to 
the burying-ground and interred, a stone tomb bemg built over the 
grave three or four feet high. Those present vociferously curse 
the evil spirit who has taken their comrade from them, and place 
on the grave all the articles of dress worn by the deceased, as well 
as his arms, drinking cup, and ornaments. A number of pigs’ and 
cows’ skulls are also stuck up on sticks at one end of the grave, 
in token of the hospitality of their departed friend. 

The Rengmas, another clan of Nigis, are a small, quie , 
inoffensive tribe, living in the hills of the same name between the 
Jamuna and Kalian! rivers. At the present day they can with 
difficulty be distinguished from the Mfkirs, in die vicinity of whom 
they live, and with whom many of them have intermarried. They 
are also now adoptingthe Mikfr style of dress. Tradition states that 
they originally occupied the higher ranges east of the Dhaneswan, 
but were forced to fly to their present homes m conscience of 
intestine feuds and the attacks of other and more 
tribes The Deputy-Commissioner thinks it probable that they 

ST. bLch of .he Angtaf Mgfc. A council of J 1 

decides all trival disputes, and imposes fines upon the offendmg party. 
Their villages are small, and with a few exceptions undefended, 
although from their being situated m the midst of 
jungle and dense underwood without roads, they are ™st difficu 
of access. Besides rice, a considerable quantity of cotton is grown 
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short petticoat reaching from the waist to the knee, with generally 
a second petticoat tied under the armpits, but this is frequently 
discarded for a small cotton shawl thrown loosely over the shoulders. 
They are of excessively filthy habits, and disease and death are 
constantly among them. The Kuki's are the only tribe in the 3 S r aga 
Hills who have a recognised head, whom they call hausd; his 
word is law, and he is the arbitrator in all quarrels and disputes. 
The chieftainship and title are hereditary honours, descending from 
father to son. Their ideas as to religion and a future state are 
very vague* but, like nearly all savage tribes, they believe in the 
existence of evil spirits or demons, whose machinations are only 
to be averted by sacrifice. They also seem to believe in a future 
state of retribution, and in a plurality of gods. The principal 
deities worshipped are called Tevae and Sangron y to whom fowls, 
pigs, and rice spirits are offered in sacrifice on occasions of sickness, 
famine, or other afflictions. They believe .that when the spirit 
leaves the body, the angel of death conveys it away. If a good life 
has been led in this world, the soul is transported with a song of 
triumph to the gods, ever after to remain at ease. The sinner, 
however, is subject to a variety of tortures in the next world—to 
impalement, hanging, immersion in boiling water, etc. The Kukis 
are very fond of the chase, and are expert huntsmen, destroying 
more wild beasts than any other tribe in the District. Wild ele¬ 
phants are killed for the sake of the tusks, which find a ready 
sale in the markets. Bows and arrows, spears, and daos form their 
weapons. They are very fond of war, not apparently for the mere 
sake of plunder, but to gratify a spirit of revenge, or to procure 
heads for religious ceremonies on the death of a Chief. Like all 
other wild tribes, their knowledge of war consists simply in surpris¬ 
ing their enemies. They surround the place to be attacked in the 
night-time, and at break of day rush in from every quarter and 
massacre indiscriminately all they come across. The small clan 
residing within the Naga Hills are said to have lived peaceably for 
several years past, and the Deputy-Commissioner thinks there is 
every probability of their continuing to do so in future. One of 
their customs is, on the death of a Chief or head-man, to smoke- 
dry the body and keep it for two months, after which it is interred 
with grand honours, and a great feast is given to the whole clan. 
Tice and cotton are the chief products, which are cultivated on the 
jum system, but in a manner different to that followed by the 
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C^chdrfs and N£g£s, who take three or four successive crops from 
the same land; the Kukis, however, take only one crop, and clear 
fresh ground every year. The Kukfs, men, women, and children, 
are inveterate smokers. The water which collects at the bottom of 
the women’s hukds, when well impregnated with tobacco, is put by 
to be drunk by the men. The women bear the greater portion of 
the burden of life. When not employed in household duties or in 
the cultivation of their fields, they work at their looms, weaving 
clothes for the family, while the men sit about basking in the 
sun. 

The Mikirs are undoubtedly the most peaceful and industrious 
of the hill tribes. They are a fine, athletic race, but poor in spirit, 
and somewhat devoid of personal courage. The tract of country 
inhabited by them is stated to be about sixty miles in length from 
east to west, and thirty-five or forty miles in a straight line from 
north to south. Tradition states that the tribe was originally located 
in that tract of country lying between the Dhaneswarf, the Jamuni, 
and the Kapilf rivers, known as ‘Tularim Senipati’s country;’ but 
that being invaded and conquered by a C£ch£rf prince, they were 
driven by his oppressions to take refuge in the J<£inti£ Hills. They 
have adopted the dress of the KMsiis, and apparently some portion 
of the language, as many words in the two dialects are said to be 
alike. They afterwards emigrated from Jdintii, some of the tribe 
going north-east towards K£mrdp, and others northwards into 
Nowgong and the Nagi Hills, where they appear now to have 
finally settled down. The Mikirs generally inhabit the interior 
portion of the hills, but most of their villages are within a day’s 
journey of the plains. ^ When the country was first brought under 
British rule, a small tribute in kind was exacted from the Mikirs; 
but in 1837-38 this system of taxation was abolished, and the tribe 
was formed into three imaginary grades or classes, and a house 
tax was levied of varying amount on each of these classes. On 
the first class a house rate of Rs. 4 or 8s. per annum was assessed ; 
on the second class a tax of Rs. 3 or 6s.; and on the third class a 
tax of Rs. 1. 8. o or 3s. This settlement yielded a net revenue of 
Rs. 1711. 8. o or^i7i, 3s, od. in 1837-38. The mode of assessment, 
however, was found not to work well. Two years afterwards it was 
deemed expedient to further simplify the system, and a uniform rate 
of Rs. 2. 4 o or 4s. 6d. was assessed all round on the houses of rich 
and poor alike, whether small or large, and containing one or two 
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families, and whatever the extent of land which the inhabitants 
thought proper to cultivate. In that year the net revenue amounted 
to Rs. 1547. 8. o or ^154, 15s. ocL; in 1851-52 the net-revenue 
from the tribe in the Mfldr Hills, and from that portion of it- in 
Northern Cdchdr, amounted to Rs. 3095. 4. o or ^309, ros. 6d. 
The chief cultivation consists of cotton and rice grown by jdming, 
fresh land being taken up every two or three years. The people live 
in solitary huts or in small hamlets, with from five to thirty individuals 
in each house. It is'stated that many families herd together in 
the same house, in order to avoid paying the house tax. The 
villages are generally situated in the midst of dense jungle, their 
sites being changed every two or three years, when fresh land is 
taken up for cultivation. The houses are clean and healthy in 
appearance, and very ^picturesque. They are of extremely simple 
structure, and are invariably built on a huge bamboo platform 
(chang), raised some ten or twelve feet from the ground, on bamboo; 
or wooden posts with supports crossing in every direction, and 
approached'by a ladder or a pole cut into steps. At night the steps 
axe removed, in order to prevent the ingress of wild beasts. The 
whole building consists of one large room, which varies in size 
according to the number of families residing in it The Mikirs 
belong to no caste, and eat and drink anything that is palatable 
without scruple. Their religious belief appears to be confined to 
a dread of evil spirits, who, they consider, are ever roving about to 
do them harm, and are only to be propitiated by sacrifice. On the 
appearance of an epidemic disease they have recourse to sacrifices; 
and if they cannot appease the wrath of the deity by this means, 
they leave their houses and property, and retire to the densest 
forests, closing all communication with their former habitations. 
In 1834-35 cholera raged throughout the hills to such an extent 
that there was hardly a Mikir village which did not remove to a new 
site. Yishnuvite religious instructors (gosdins) have of late been 
endeavouring to persuade them to adopt the tenets of Hinduism, 
and many are said to have been converted. Marriage among the 
Mikirs is purely a civil contract; a suitor makes an offering of rice- 
spirits to the girl’s parents, which, if accepted, signifies their consent to 
the marriage, and a great feast takes place. Sometimes a man volun¬ 
tarily engages to serve as a bondsman for a certain number of years 
to his father-in-law, and in this case the marriage does not take 
place till the expiration of the period of service. Polygamy is not 
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practised among the portion of the tribe living in the hills, but those 
of the plains have adopted the custom. They burn their dead and 
bury the ashes, giving a feast both before and after the ceremony. 
Without a feast, indeed, hardly anything of importance takes place. 
A koddli or hoe, with a dao or handbill, are the only implements 
of husbandry they possess, and a spear is their sole weapon. Trade 
is carried on with the people of the plains, the Mfkirs bartering 
cotton, erid thread, caoutchouc, and bees-wax for salt and piece- 
goods. Although greatly addicted to the use of spirits, no affrays 
take place among them; robberies very seldom occur, and are of 
a trifling nature; and all cases of petty theft are generally decided 
amongst themselves. 

The Cacharis are a race low of stature, but stout of limb and 
muscle, active, peaceful, and industrious; very like the Gurkhas, 
but with more regular features. The Cacharis who inhabit the 
plains are, however, a very different class from those dwelling in the 
hills; the latter being a brave and hardy race, while the former are 
scarcely to be distinguished from the effeminate Hindu castes among 
whom they live. The tribe is free from caste prejudices, and they eat 
flesh and drink spirits whenever they can procure them. A tendency 
towards Hinduism is, however, stated to be now creeping in, 
especially among that portion of the tribe which dwells in the 
plains. Crime is not prevalent among them, and they appear to be 
of a naturally quiet and social disposition. In matters of religion, 
altl ough they acknowledge but one supreme God, they also believe 
in the existence of numerous evil spirits, whose wrath must be 
continually appeased by prayers and sacrifices. 

The only Immigration into the Nagd Hills at present is from the 
south, a few Kuki communities having come into the District from 
Manipur, a semi-independent State, on account, as they complained 
to the Deputy-Commissioner, of oppression on the part of the Rdja. 

Agriculture is carried on in a very primitive manner in this 
District, and everything connected with it and commerce is in 
so backward a state that but little information can be given under 
these heads. All agricultural operations are effected by means of 
implements of the rudest form of construction, consisting simply of 
a dad to cut down the jungle, and a koddli or hoe for digging. 

Rice.— The principal crop in the Naga Hills is rice, which is of 
two varieties. Kezi rice is sown in the months of April and May 
(Chaitra and Baisakh), and reaped in June and July (Ashar and 
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Sraban). The seed is sown broadcast over the fields after the land 
has been scratched up a little with the rude implements, and the 
plants are kept clear of jungle. It is a coarse grain, consumed 
chiefly by the Ndgds, and can be cultivated on any description of 
land. The second variety of rice is that called thedi or chedi , sown 
in June and July (Ashar and Sraban), and reaped in October and 
November (Kdrtik and Agrahziyan). This kind of rice is much 
finer and of better flavour, and is generally preferred by the people 
of the plains. It requires good soil and careful irrigation. Like 
the sdli rice in the plains of Assam, it is first sown in nurseries and 
afterwards transplanted into the fields, which have been previously 
carefully prepared for the purpose. On the higher ranges .the rice 
crops are grown in terraces, and the soil is well irrigated by artificial 
water channels. It is not at all uncommon to see a hill-side thus 
cultivated from top to bottom, the whole presenting an unbroken 
succession of steps covered with a luxuriant crop. This description 
of land is most sought after, and is of considerable value. On the 
lower ranges, cultivation is almost entirely restricted to what is 
termed the jum system, by which a patch of land is cleared of jungle, 
and cultivated for two or three successive years until the soil is 
impoverished, when new land is selected and cleared, and the old 
clearing is allowed to relapse into jungle. No improvement seems 
to have taken, place in the quality of the rice grown in the District. 
And, with the exception of certain Angdmi villages recently taken 
under British protection, as also a few of the Kacha Naga villages 
contiguous to the Headquarters Station of'Samaguting, no apparent 
extension of cultivation has occurred of late years, A decided 
movement, however, in favour of extended cultivation is said to be 
now taking place. 

The other Crops raised in the Naga Hills are (1) Indian corn, 
grown only to a. small extent; {2) a small species of grain, called by 
the Nagas suthe and kesithe /. (3) a few vegetables, such as potatoes, 
which were first introduced into the District by the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner in 1*869-70; (4) yams (< kachu ); (5) chillies (julukid); (6) 
ginger (add ); (7) garlic (rasun); and (8) cotton. Cotton cultiva¬ 
tion is restricted to the lower ranges lying north of the Barel and 
Rengma hills. The tea plant is indigenous to the Naga Hills, and 
if cultivated might add materially to the wealth of the District 
Neither jute nor hemp is cultivated; but the Nagas make use of the 
fibres of the bark of a species of nettle, which they weave into strong, 
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substantial sheets, which are annually exported in large quantities 
to the neighbouring Districts of Nowgong, Sibsigar, and C£ch£r, 
Several dyes, yellow, black, blue, and one a brilliant scarlet, are 
extracted from the bark of various trees and creepers. 

A Liquid Preparation of Rice, a thick, white, spirituous liquor 
called zu y is made by the Nigis,' of which they are excessively 
fond. The rice is first pounded very fine, and then allowed to 
ferment in large wooden vessels. No N ig£ ever leaves his house 
to work in the fields without taking a large gourd of this liquor with 
nim. On a holiday or great feast day, men, women, and children 
may be seen from morning till night, sitting in groups on and 
around the graves which are scattered throughout the village, 
sipping the liquor with a wooden spoon, or sucking it up through 
a straw. It is sold for about one dnnd or. i£d. a quart.. 

Area, etc.— A Survey of the N£g£ Hills District was effected, 
after considerable opposition by the savage Angdmf N£gds, between 
the years 1874 and 1876. The Assam Administration Report for 
1875—76 returns the area of the District at 5300 square miles, of 
which, in round numbers, 2000 square miles are said to be under 
cultivation, 2300 cultivable but not under tillage, and 1000 as 
uncultivable waste/ In only two villages is any revenue derived 
from the land, and with this exception and that of the residents 
of the Headquarters Station of Sdmaguting, of the Angimi villages 
of Pheriimi, Meziphemi, Setikemd, Chesiphemi, and Raziphemi, 
and of the Kach£ village of Zutumi, who all pay a house 
tax at the rate of Rs. 2 or 4s. per annum, the N£gds pay no 
direct revenue to Government at all. The S^maguting house tax 
dates from the time when that place was declared the Head¬ 
quarters of the District in 1867; in the other villages the tax was 
introduced at different periods varying between 1874 and 1876. 
These villages are all small, and all pay their assessment voluntarily. 
The Deputy-Commissioner states that these villages 'were induced 
so to pay, partly to save themselves from oft-repeated oppressions 
from their more powerful neighbours, and also on account of the 
ease, comfort, and security of their S£maguting brethren.’ This 
voluntary payment of revenue and submission to our authority may 
further be looked upon as an important civilising effect, which the 
presence of European officers freely mixing with the people has 
had upon them. Although it is invariably laid down as a sine qud 
non, that as soon as fealty has been accepted from any village, all 
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raids must cease, the orders of Government must be obeyed, and the 
revenue paid punctually, etc., I am informed that several powerful 
villages, such as Kohfmah and Morgomah, have repeatedly solicited 
to be taken under British protection. The Deputy-Commissioner 
estimates the average size of a Ndg£’s holding to be from one to 
two acres. 

Domestic Animals are not used for the purposes of agriculture 
in the District. Oxen of several different breeds, pigs, goats, and 
even dogs are reared as articles of food or for purposes of barter. 
An ordinary cow is stated to be worth from Rs. 15 or 30s. to Rs. 20 
or £2 ; an ordinary bull from Rs. 20 or ^2 to Rs. 30 0^3; a full- 
grown goat from Rs. 3 or 6s. to Rs. 6 or 12s.; and a full-grown pig 
from Rs. 4 or 8s. to Rs. 10 or ^1. 

Wages, Prices, etc. —Skilled labourers, such as smiths, brick¬ 
layers, and carpenters, are not found in the District, and when 
reauired have to be obtained from the plains at very high rates of 
wages. The commonest carpenter, who can do nothing but the 
very roughest work, demands and obtains as much as Rs. 15 or 
j£i, 10s. od. per month. Ordinary day-labourers are paid from 
four dnnds or sixpence to six dnnas or ninepence per diem. No 
■ecords exist by which it is possible to make a comparison between 
the wages paid now and those current in former days, as the District 
was only formed in 1867. The Deputy-Commissioner states that 
early payments were most likely made in kind, probably in 
beads, doth, brass wire, shells, etc. The Nigds are only just 
beginning to appreciate the value of money, and even at the present 
day many of those living at a distance from Samaguting will have 
nothing to do with , copper coins. The price of the best, cleaned 
rice in Simaguting market in March 1871 was Rs. 7. 8. o a mound, 
or £1 a hundredweight ; of common rice used by labourers and 
the poorer classes, Rs. 3. 8. o a mound, or 9s. 6d. a hundred¬ 
weight; of best unhusked paddy, Rs. 2. 8. o a mound, or 6s. rod. a 
hundredweight; and of common unhusked paddy, Rs. 1. 8. oa mound, 
or 4s. a hundredweight Indian com is sold at the rate of a half¬ 
penny each ear. The above are the rates at which rice and paddy 
were selling at Sdmaguting in March 1871, but the prices are apt to 
vary very much at short recurring intervals, according to the season 
and the state of the markets. In 1876-77 the harvest was an un¬ 
usually plentiful one, and left the settled Nagds with a large amount 
of surplus rice. Prices ranged from Rs. 3. 4. o a mound, or 8s. rod. 
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a hundredweight, to Rs. 6. o. o a maund, or 16s. 4d. a hundred¬ 
weight, at Sdniaguting for common rice, the average rate being about 
Rs. 5. a maund\ or 13s. 8d. a hundredweight. When the price does 
not rise above this, the people employed at the Station are tolerably 
contented. In the interior hills the usual price of common rice is 
an anna a ser, or Rs. 2. 8. o a maund, equal to 6s. rod. a hundred¬ 
weight. Articles of food other than rice are, when procurable, 
very dear. 

Weights and Measures. —The Ndgis have but a vague idea of 
weights and measures. The size of a thing is described'by gesture 
and action, or by comparison.' If a man has anything for sale, say a 
basket of corn, a bundle of cotton, or a few fish, he will tell you 
that there is cotton, com, or fish, as the case may be, and that he 
wants so many rekds (rupees), stkis ( four-anna pieces), or mayds for 
it; or perhaps he will ask how much salt or how many beads you 
are willing to give him in exchange for jt. If asked how much 
cotton he has, he will reply so many men’s loads. In speaking of 
the length of a journey, he only states the number of nights he would 
be required to sleep on the road before reaching hi? destination 
The day is divided off and alluded to with reference to the par 
ticular act that is commonly performed at that particular period 
of the day. However, the Ndgsis are fast beginning to adopt the 
ordinary weights and measures current in the neighbouring Districts 
and before long it is believed that the Bengal and Assam weights 
of the man or maurtd (82 lbs. avoirdupois) and the ser (2-05 lbs.) will 
be as common in the Ndg£ Hills as in other parts of the country. 

There is not at present any distinct class of day-labourers in the 
District neither possessing nor renting land; but the Deputy- 
Commissioner is of opinion that there is a slight tendency towards the 
growth of such a class. Women and children do the greater portion 
of the out-door work; and, indeed, the "social position of the' women 
is nearly that of slaves. The wife has to cut wood and draw water, 
cook her husband’s food and weave his clothes, besides helping to 
clear the jungle, till and sow the land, reap the crop and stack 
it, in addition to all her other household and domestic duties. 

Land Tenures, Varieties of Land, etc. —The only land 
tenure in vope in the District is the simplest form of that known 
as rayatwdn, such tenures being hereditary and transferable. Only 
two villages in the whole District pay a land tax according to the 
extent of land under cultivation. The rates of rent for the different 
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varieties of land in these two villages are very low, as follow:_ 

Pastil, or homestead land, is. 8d. an acre j rupit) or low-lying moist 
soil, 2s. id. an acre \ and pharingdti r or dry land, is. Sd. an acre. 
In other parts of the District in which the land is not assessed, a 
house tax of four shillings per annum upon each homestead is levied. 
Pastii) or homestead land, includes, besides the ground on which 
the house itself stands, the surrounding grove of jack, mango, or 
betel-nut trees. Pupit y or low-lying land, requires but little labour 
to bring it under cultivation, and it is on land of this description that 
the chief rice crop is raised. Pharingdti y or dry land, however, 
requires a great deal of attention, and is that on which the coarser 
kind of rice is grown, as well as mustard-seed and pulses. 

Manure is scarcely ever used in the District, except by the 
N£g£s residing in the higher ranges, who carry on an extensive 
terrace cultivation. Irrigation is carried on both from natural water¬ 
courses and artificial channels. It is customary to allow land to lie 
fallow in the plains for from one to two years, and in the hilly 
portion of the District for a much longer period \jum lands, for 
instance, which are generally abandoned after three years of succes¬ 
sive cultivation, being seldom put in cultivation again until after 
the lapse of ten or twelve years. Rotation of crops can scarcely 
be said to be practised anywhere in the District. 

Natural Calamities, such as floods and droughts, are almost 
unknown. A little damage to the crops is occasionally caused by 
insects, rats, and mice, but not to such an extent as to cause 
distress to the cultivators ; and, generally speaking, the District 
appears to be singularly exempt from such calamities. 

Roads and Means of Communication.— The only road In the 
District worthy of the name is that leading from the Station of 
Sdmaguting to Golaghat. It is about 67 miles in length, varying 
from twelve to eighteen feet in breadth, and traverses dense forest 
jungles, low undulating hills, and marshy valleys. The cost 01 
keeping the road ip repair amounts to about ^250 per annum. 
Besides this, there are three other roads within the Ndgi Hills: 
one leading to Nowgong via Mohang Dijua and Babkd ; a second 
to Manipur via Suchenid, Kigwema, Sopomd, and Matiiphum, and 
the third, to Asalu in North Cdchar via Birema and Semkur. There 
is another route open to Manipur via Papolongdmi. but it Is 
very seldom used. With the exception of the first, all these ITes 
are mere footpaths, and have never been properly opened cr.;. 
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During the rains, water communication is available up the Dhaneswari 
as far as Dimdpur. The Jamun£ river affords a means of communi¬ 
cation in the rains as far as the, Silbhetd rapids, about eight miles 
below Mohang Dijui; the Day£ng, as far as its junction with the 
Dihingijin; and the Kapili, as far as the rapids below Gangighit. 

Minerals. —None of the minerals in the Nigi Hills are worked 
at present, nor is there any trace of their ever haying been worked. 
Coal exists in several parts of the Rengmd hills, and limestone is to 
be obtained along the course of the Ndmbar and Jamund rivers. 
Chalk is also plentiful at several places along the course of the 
latter river, and slate is common on the higher ranges of the B£rel 
mountains. It is rurloured that silver exists in the Rengm£ hills; 
and the Deputy-Commissioner states that it is quite possible that gold 
and precious stones may exist, although he has never heard of either 
having been discovered. 

Manufactures. —It will be readily believed that the manufac¬ 
tures of the primitive tribes inhabiting the N£g£ Hills are neither 
many in number nor of a very elaborate nature. Thej consist 
principally of several kinds of coarse thick cloth of various patterns, 
the prevailing colours being, dark blue with red and yellow stripes, 
and brown with black stripes. Some are quite plain. These cloths 
are made either of cotton, or of the fibre of the nettle plant, or of the 
bark of a peculiar species of creeper. In ironwork, the only articles 
manufactured are the daos and koddlis used in agriculture, and 
spear-heads. Although these articles are of the most simple work¬ 
manship, yet few villages in the hills possess a man sufficiently skilled 
to manufacture them. 

Commerce, as _ might be expected, is in its infancy, being 
generally carried on by means of barter. Traffic is restricted 
to a small class of men, as well as to a very limited number of 
articles. The only products which a Nig£ has to dispose of 
are rice, cotton, cloths, ivory, and wax; and in exchange his only 
wants are salt and iron, and, whenever he can get the chance, 
guns and ammunition. To obtain a musket or fowling-piece, 
he will run any risks and pay any price. Neither fairs, religious 
festivals, nor permanent markets are held in the District Ir. 
Dimapur and S^maguting, a few Marwdri and Muhammadan 
traders have lately settled. Trade, however, small as it is, has 
increased considerably of late years; and new that the people have 
learnt to appreciate the advantages of payment in coin, and to acquire 
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a liking for the comparative luxuries enjoyed by the dwellers in the 
plains, it will doubtless continue to increase every year. 

The only charitable institution in the District is a dispensary sup¬ 
ported entirely by Government. As the Income Tax Act was not 
extended generally to the N igi Hills, and only affected Government 
servants, no means exist by which the total income of the District 
can be ascertained. 

Administration. —The N£g£ Hills are in such a backward state 
of civilisation, having only been formed into a British District so re¬ 
cently as 1867, that the revenue necessarily bears a very small propor¬ 
tion to the expenditure. In 1867-68 the total revenue of the District 
amounted to only ^41, 17s. od,, whilst the expenditure on civil 
administration was ^4969. Two years later, in 1869-70, the 
revenue had increased to ^63 9, 18s. od., and the civil expendi¬ 
ture to ^6220, 1 os. od. In 1870-71 the total revenue amounted to 
^496, 12s. od., and the expenditure to ^6485, 18s. od. A land 
tax is only levied in two villages. In 1869-70, 193 proprietors paid 
a total land tax of £5$, 9s. od, or an average of 5s. 8§d. each. 
In the following year this branch of revenue stood at ^43, 14 s - 0( T 
The principal item of revenue is the house tax, which amounted 
to ^19, 16s od. in 1867-68, ^373, 5s- od. in 1869-70, and 
.£429, 18s. od. in 1870-71. Of the expenditure in 1870, £$33%’ 

1 os. od. represented the salaries of officers and establishments; 
£ iin, 4s. od, contingencies; the balance of ^36, 4s. od being 
made up by potty repairs and constructions. In 1875-76 the 
total revenue of the District was ^627, 12s. od, of which only 
£6o, 6s. od. was derived’from land, the remainder being almost 
entirely made up by the land tax in the settled villages. The cost 
of administration in that year amounted to £7188, 8s. od The 
number of revenue, magisterial, and civil courts, and covenanted 
English officers remains the same as when the District was first 
formed. There are now (1877) four courts of all descriptions, and one 
covenanted officer stationed in the District all the year round. 

Police Statistics.— For police purposes the District consists of 
a police station (thdnd) at S&naguting, and two outposts,—one at the 
foot of Sdmaguting hill, and the other at Dimdpur on the Dhaneswari, 

fifteen miles distant from the Civil Station. 

The District police force was thus constituted at the end of 1875 
1 European officer or District Superintendent, with a salary of Rs. 350 
a month, or ^420 a year; 2 subordinate officers on a salary of 
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upwards of Rs. ioo a month, or £120 a year, and n officers on 
less than Rs. 100 a month, or ,£120 a year, maintained at a total 
cost of Rs. 541 a month, or £6 49, 4S . od. a year, equal to an 
average pay of Rs. 41. 9. 10 a month, or ^49, 18s. 9 d. a year, for 
each subordinate officer ; and 150 foot police constables, maintained 
at a total cost of Rs. 1450 a month, or ^1740 a year, equal to an 
average pay of Rs. 9. 10. 8 a month, or ^11, 12s. od. a year, for 
each man. The other expenses connected with the regular police 
in 1875 were :-An average of Rs. 100 a month, or ^120 a year, as 
travelling expenses for the District Superintendent; Rs. S o. 8. o a 
month^ or £64, 4%. od. a year, as pay and travelling allowances for 
his. office establishment; and an average of Rs. 417. 8. o a month, 
or ;65°i, °s. od. a year, for contingencies and all other expenses.’ 
The total cost of the regular police in Nagd Hills District in 187 s 
amounted to Rs. 2912. o. o a month, or a total for the year of 
£3494, 8s. od.; total strength of the force, 164 men of all ranks 
The present area of the Naga Hills District is 5300 square miles, 
and the total population is estimated at 68,918 souls. According 
to these figures, there is one policeman to every 32-25 square rr ; 'es 
of the District area,-or one to every 420 of the population. The 
annual cost of the maintenance of the force is equal to Rs. 6 8 8 
or 13s id. per square mile of the District area, and-R. o. 8 o or 
is. per head of the population. 

No records exist showing the number of villages in former 
times, and the Deputy-Commissioner reports that it is difficult to 
ascertain the correct number even now. He roughly estimates the 
number of villages at 241, thus distributed according to the tribes 
m iabitmg them : -Assamese, 8 villages; Aitaniyd, 3; Cdchdrf, 23; 
Mikir, 90; Kuki, 9; Angdmi'i Kachd, and Rengmd Ndgas, 108 • 
otal, 241 villages. The Assam Administration Report for 1875-76 
mums the pumber of villages at 278. The two principal towns, or 

^ m ? Uting ’ the Headquarters of the District, in 
jrffilatitude 25 45 30'and east longitude 93° 46' o", with an esti¬ 
mated population of 746 souls; and Nosang, in north latitude 25° 
33 *0 and east longitude 93° 17' 35". The other villages containing 
an es .mated population of over two thousand souls are Kohimd 

P S7 rr: T r v mg t0 , thC Assam ^ministration Report for 
1875*76, 4325), Viswemi, Nerhdmd, and Saproml For Fiscal 

rp ° S , eS ’ ° n y the westem P ort mn of the District has yet been 
divided off into convenient blocks of villages. 
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Diseases.— The prevalent diseases in the Nagd Hills are fevers 
and bowel complaints, but with the exception of the Station of 
Samaguting, the District is not unhealthy. The insalubrity of S£ma- 
guting is said to be owing to a bad and deficient water supply, want 
of vegetables, sudden changes of temperature, and its situation 
immediately above the malarious tarai. An outbreak of small-pox in 
tbe hills occurred in 1876-7 7, and caused many deaths. A single case 
which occurred in Samaguting town had the effect of causing the 
town to be deserted by its N£g£ population for a whole month. The 
rainfall at Samaguting in 1875 amounted to 59'07 inches, distributed 
as follows, according to season:—January to May, 14-17 inches; 
June to September, 41*44 inches; October to December, 3*46 inches. 
The average rainfall for the five years ending 1875 was 63*63 inches. 

Charitable Dispensary. —At Samaguting charitable dispensary 
63 in-door patients were treated in 1875, whom 3 died; the out¬ 
door patients receiving treatment in the same year numbered 699. 
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T HE District of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, called by 
the inhabitants Ka Ri Khasi and Ka Ri Synteng, is situated 
between 26° 9' 30" and 25 0 8' 28" north latitude, and between 91 0 
9' o" and 92 0 5 1' 30" east longitude. It contains an approximate 
area of 6157 square miles, and a population, according to the 
Census of 1872, of 141,838 souls. The principal town and Civil 
Station, which is also the headquarters of the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, is Shillong, situated in 25° 32' 39" north latitude and 
91° 55' 32" east longitude. 

Boundaries. —The Khdsi and Jaintia Hills District is bounded 
on the north by the Districts of Kamnip and Nowgong; on the east 
by Northern CacMr, the Naga Hills District, and the Kapili river; 
on the south by Sylhet District; and on the west by the Garo Hills. 

Jurisdiction. —The KMsi and Jaintia Hills constitute a Political 
District, removed from the jurisdiction of the ordinary Criminal, 
Civil, and Revenue Courts, and of the offices established under the 
General Regulations and Acts. The administration of the country 
is vested in the Chief Commissioner of Assam, the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and his Assistants, and 
the native Chiefs, who are variously styled Siems, Wdhadadars, 
Sardars, Dollois, Pathors, and Lyngdohs. Siem, or more properly 
Seim, is derived from the Khasi word for ‘soul, life;' Wahadadar, 
from the Hindu term uliddddr, meaning an ‘officer;’ Lyngdoh 
strictly means a ‘sacrificial soothsayer,’ from the Khasi ong, ‘to 
speak,’ and doh t ‘ flesh.’ The District is divided into three portions, 
—namely, British possessions in the Khasi Hills, petty dependent 
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States in the Ktasf Hills; and the J£nti£ Hill country, which is 
wholly British. . The British possessions are administered under a 
code specially introduced for the purpose. The Khisi dependent 
States consist of petty democracies, presided over by chiefs called 
Siems, who, though taken from one family, are appointed by 
election; or by head-men, such as Wihadiddrs, SarcMrs, and 
Lyngdohs, whose offices are absolutely elective. The appointment 
of all these chiefs, and head-men is subject to the confirmation of 
the British Government, which also reserves to itself the right to 
remove them'in case of misconduct. 

The British possessions in the Ktasf and Jiintid Hills, which 
cover an aggregate area of 2160 square miles, consist of the following 
Fiscal DivisionsIn the Khisi Hills—(i) Jim-mang; (2) Liit-lyn- 
kot; (3) Liit-kroh; (4) Bii-rang, otherwise Wih-long; (5) Long- 
ka-ding; (6) Mio-be-lir-kir; (7) Mio-smii; (8) Mynteng; (9) Mio- 
mlUh; (10) Mio-pun-kyr-tiang; (11) Nong-jiri ■ ( 12 ) Nong-lyng-kin; 
( x 3) Nong-bah ; (14) Nong-riit; (15) Nong-kroh; (16) Nun-niah- 
(17) Ram-diit; (18) Sdit-soh-pen; (19) Tyng-riang; (20) Tyng-rong; 
(21) Tyr-ni; (22) Um-niuh; (23) Mar-bisu (dependency) y-and 
XJ Ttyma. In the Jiintii Hills—(1) Am-wi; (2) Chap-duk (Kuki); 
(3) Dar-rang; (4) Jowdi; (5) Lang-fldt j (6)Lang-soh; (7) Li-ki- 
dong; (8) Myn-riang (Miki r )j (9) Mul-shoi (Kuki); (10) Mis-kut; 
(n) Myn-sio; (12) Nong-klih; (13) Nong-fulut; (14) Nong-thd-long- 
(15) Nar-puj (16) Nar-tiang; (17) Nong-bah; (18) Nong-jyngi; (19) 
Ral-liang; (20) Rym-bii; (21) Sii-pung (Kuki); (22) Soh-tyn- 
gah; (23) Shiliang-myn-tang; (24) Sith-pathor; and (25) Shang- 
pung. 

The Khisi democratic States, covering an aggregate area of 3997 
square miles (in some reports stated at 4490 square miles), are as 
follow:—Presided over by Siems—(1) Bhawil, otherwise War-bah; 
(2) Cherri; (3) Khyxim; (4) Lyng-kin; (5) Malii-soh-mat; (6) 
Mahirim; (7) Minao; (8) Mio-iong; (9) Mio-syn-rim; (10) Myl- 
liem; (n)Nong-soh-phoh; (12) Nong-klao; (13) Nongs-pung; (14) 
Nong-stam; and (15) Rim-brii. Presided over by Wihadidirs— 

(1) The Confederacy of Shelli. Presided over by Sardirs_(1) 

DwiraNong-tyr-men; (2) Ji-rang; (3) Miolong; (4) Mio-don; and 
(5) Nong-long. Presided over by Lyngdohs—(1) Lyn-iong; (2) 
Mdo-flang; (3) Nong-lywii; and (4) Soh-iong. 

The administration in the Khisi States gives to the native Chiefs 
independent jurisdiction in all cases, civil or criminal (except 
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I 

homicide), in which their own subjects are concerned. A* 

of homicide, or matters involving disputes between people 
ing to different States, are adjudicated upon by the British officers 
of the District 


In the British possessions, the principal sources of revenue are 
rents and royalties derived from mineral workings, such as lime and 
coal; rents of fisheries; and a house tax, which varies, according 
to situation and productiveness of the soil, from R, 1 to Rs. 2 or 
from 2s. to 4s. per house. A land tax is only levied in tracts where 
the Government possesses the actual proprietary right in the soil. 
Again, in the Kh£si States, the British Government, which under¬ 
takes the management of the natural products of the country, such 
as waste lands, coal, lime, etc, receives a half-share of the rents 
realized from these sources, the other half belonging to the native 
Chiefs. The other sources of revenue of the Chiefs are market 
dues, cesses levied occasionally for State purposes, and fines realized 
in the administration of justice. 

History.—O ur first knowledge of the KMsf Hills dates from the 
time when the East India Company acquired the diwdni of Bengal 
in 1765. The adjoining District of Sylhet was included in that grant; 
but as the hillmen had never acknowledged any subjection to the 
Muhammadans, so they still remained absolutely independent of 
the British power. However, the necessities of commerce, arising 
from their monopoly of the lime quarries, from which Bengal has 
drawn its supply from time immemorial, soon attracted European 
enterprise to the country. As stated in the Appendix to the 
Statistical Account of Sylhet, the control of the profits of the lime 
trade formed in early times one of the most valuable advantages 
attaching to the position of the official in charge of that District. 
It does not appear that any European had been attracted to reside in 
the Hills before 1826. In that year the Rdji of Nongklao entered 
into an agreement with certain European British subjects to allow a 
road to be made across the Hills, to connect the Surnri valley with 
Assam Proper. These Europeans took up their residence at Nong¬ 
klao. Misunderstandings unfortunately arose, and, partly by the 
misconduct of some of their Bengali followers, the growing dis¬ 
content and apprehension were fanned into a flame. On 4th 
April 1829 the KMsias rose in arms and massacred Lieutenants 
Bedingfield and Burlton, together with some sepoys. This led to 
military operations on the part of the British Government, which 
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continued through several cold seasons. The last of the Khlsi chiefs 
did not tender his submission until 1833. In February 1835 
Colonel Lister was appointed Political Agent in the Khasi Hills, 
with his headquarters at Nongklao; and the command of the Sylhet 
Light Infantry battalion was also placed in his hands. The civil 
and military functions remained conjoined until 1854, when Mr. 
Hudson was deputed to Cherri Piinjf, which had then become the 
administrative headquarters, with the title of Junior Assistant- 
Commissioner, shortly afterwards changed to the present one of 
Deputy-Commissioner. 

The Jaintia Hills came into British possession in 1835. In that 
year, as related in the Statistical Account of Sylhet District, the 
last Rija of Jaintid, Indra Singh, was deposed on the charge of 
complicity with certain of his tribesmen who had carried off three 
British subjects and barbarously immolated them at the shrine of 
Kali. The portion of his territory that lay in the plains was forth¬ 
with annexed to the District of Sylhet; and the Rdjd voluntarily 
resigned the hill portion, of which we also took possession. A 
pension of Rs. 500 a month, or ^£600 a year, was granted to the 
deposed Raja for life, and he resided peaceably in Sylhet until 
his death in 1861. When we first assumed the administration of 
the Hills, 110 change was made in the indigenous revenue system, 
which consisted simply of the payment of a he-goat once a year 
from each village. The Rajd had derived the greater portion of his 
income from his possessions in the plains. In i860, however, a 
house tax was imposed, the highest limit of which was one rupee 
(2s.) per house. This measure of direct taxation was very ob¬ 
noxious to the Syntengs. They formed irregular gatherings, at which 
they resolved to resist payment, or at least to refuse to pay except 
through their own hereditary Rdji, who was then alive. An out¬ 
break took place in the early part of the year, but it was promptly 
suppressed ; the people were disarmed, and matters went on much 
as usual. But the disarmament was imperfect, and it soon became 
evident that the Syntengs were profoundly disaffected to our rule. 
Towards the close of i860 new taxation was introduced, in the form 
of judicial stamps; and the elaborate schedules of the new income 
tax were thrust into the hands of persons, few of whom could 
read the language in which they were framed. Imposts also were 
introduced upon fisheries and the right to cut timber. Con¬ 
siderable feeling had been excited by a sanitary prohibition against 
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burning the dead m the immediate neighbourhood of the village of 
Jowai. Suspicions of insurrection arose during the months of 
October and November i86r. In the beginning of January 1862 
a arming reports were received from various quartern, and the first 
serious outbreak occurred on the 17th of that month. This was 
occasioned by the interference of a ddrogd, or native police official, 
with a religious ceremony that took place at the village of Jalong.’ 
In such ceremonies dancing with arms is held essential ; and the 
ddngd took upon himself to disarm the dancers. This was the 
signal for a general rising. The thdnd or police station at Jowdi 
was burned to the ground; the garrison of sepoys was besieged, 
and all show of British authority was swept away throughout the 
Hills. The Syntengs fought bravely for their independence, and 
at first were successful in cutting off several small detachments of 
police and sepoys. Their weapons were bows and arrows; In 
common with the other hill tribes of the North-East Frontier, their 
chief defence consisted in a series of strong stockades, one behind 
another; and the paths leading to their villages were thickly planted 
with p&njis, or little bamboo spikes, stuck in the ground like caltrops. 
The battalion of sepoys stationed in the Hills was rendered inefficient 
by sickness. At last it was found necessary to move a regular 
army, including an elephant battery and two regiments of SiVhc 
jnto the country in order to quell the revolt Colonel Dunsford 
was in chief command. He was accompanied by Major Haughton, 
the Governor-General’s Agent on the North-East Frontier, and 
Captain Morton, the Deputy-Commissioner of the Khasf and Jaintii 
Hills, who acted in a political capacity. The operations were 
tedious and harassing. The rebel chiefs were captured one by one 
and the District was declared to be finally pacified in March 1863, 
after the rebellion had lasted for fifteen months. The special 
Commission appointed under Act xi. of 1857, for the trial of 
offenders in the Jdintid Hills, was dissolved in December 1863. 
The causes of the rebellion were thus summed up by Major 

Haughton in an official despatch to the Government of Bengal:_ 

‘ Taxation was introduced without the supervision with which such 
a measure should have been accompanied. It was followed up by 
fresh taxation and rumours of other taxes, also by fiscal and other 
innovations, which tended to disturb the minds of the people, 
without any counterpoise such as might have resulted from the 
continued presence of a European officer.’ The Syntengs, like the 
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Khdsiis, have, ever since the measures of improvement which 
followed, remained peaceable and contented. 

General Aspect of the District. —The District consists 
almost entirely of hills, only a very small portion lying in the plains. 
The slope of the hills on the southern side is steep, until a table¬ 
land is met with at an elevation of about 4000 feet Higher up there 
is another plateau at Mdo-flang, ten miles to the eastward of which, 
and in the same mountain range, the Civil Station of Shillong is situ¬ 
ated at an elevation of 4900 feet above sea level. On the northern 
side of the hills are two plateaux, one between 1000 and 2000 feet 
below the level of Shillong, and the second lower down, about 3000 
fe$t above sea level. In general features all these plateaux are 
much alike, and consist of a succession of undulating downs, broken 
here and there by the valleys of the larger hill streams. In the 
higher ranges, where the hills have been denuded of forest, the 
country is covered with short grass, which becomes longer and 
more rank in the lower elevations. A remarkable feature in the 
aspect of the country throughout the hills is the numerous sacred 
groves which superstition has preserved from time immemorial from 
the destructive hand of the woodcutter. These sacred groves 
contain beautiful timber-trees of various kinds, rare orchids, rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and wild cinnamon. On the more elevated table-lands, 
pine trees and stunted oak are met with; and in the lower hills, in 
every direction, are dense forests of the usual Indian trees, contain¬ 
ing valuable timber. 

The geological formation is mainly granitic, with stratified rocks 
of sandstone, limestone, and shale. The coal-beds rest on trap and 
metamorphic rocks. The prevailing surface soil is a red ferruginous 
loam. 

Mountains.— The principal mountain ranges and highest peaks 
in the Khdsi and Jaintii Hills are as follow:—(1) The Shillong 
range—height of principal peak, 6449 feet above sea level. (2) 
Dingiei range-principal peak, 6400'feet. (3) Mao-thad-rdi-shdn 
range—highest peak, 6297 feet (4) Uo-syn-nia range-highest 
peak, 5775 feet (5) Lait-mdo-doh range—highest peak, 5377 feet. 
(6) Ldo-ber-sit highest peak, S4 oofeet. (7) Ldo-bah range-highest 
peak, 4464 feet (8) Lyng-ker-dem range—highest peak, 5000 feet. 
(9) Lum-baiong range-highest peak, 4646 feet (10) Mdo-syn-rdm 
range—highest peak, 5810 feet 

The principal mountains are(1) Rap-leng—height, 5671 feet. 
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(2) Soh-pet-byneng, literally ‘ The Navel of the Sky/ This is 
supposed by the Khdsids to be the centre of the world, and to be 
the highest peak in the hills* Its real altitude, however, is only about 
4000 feet (3) Sywer—height, 6050 feet. (4) Shillong—height, 
6449 feet. (5) Dingiei—height, 6400 feet. (6) Kyl-lang rock, one 
huge mass of stone, about 500 feet high, and of a rounded form— 
height above sea level, 5684 feet. (7) Ldit-blih—height, 5800 feet 
(8) Liit-deni—height, 6000 feet (9) Thanji-ndth—height, 
feet (10) Nong-jrong—height, 4995 feet (11) U Mdn—height, 
6221 feet (12) Mdo-flang—height, 5931 feet (13) Mioki-leng— 
height, 5900 feet (14) M£r-py-nu£—height, 5600 feet (15) Sym- 
per—height, 5700 feet (16) Mdo-sngi—height, 5810 feet (17) 
Liit-mdr-kin—height, 5313 feet (18) Nong-syn-rih—height, 5585 
feet (19) Mds-keyn—height, 5306 feet. (20) Nong-ldirong—height, 
5606 feet (21) Katei-long-sngdn—height, 5128. (22) Mdo-lih- 

bah—height, 4252 feet (23) Pattar-kyl-Iang—height, 5755 feet 
The mountain peaks are of various forms and shapes, but gene¬ 
rally conical, and capped by sacred groves. No roads exist to 
permit me ascent of carriages, but most of the hills can be ascended 
by beasts of burden, even without made tracks. In the eastern por¬ 
tion of the District the hills are covered with forest 

Rivers. —No navigable rivers flow through the hills, the streams 
being all mountain torrents. On some of the large streams, how¬ 
ever, near the point where they debouch upon the plains, small 
canoes are used for short distances below the rapids. The principal 
streams flowing south to the Surini river in Sylhet are the follow¬ 
ing:—(1) The Kyn-chi-ong, named JaduHta by the Bengalis in 
the plains ; (2) the Tangle, called Mukdi in the plains ; {3) the 
Bograh, called Bog^phn in the plains; (4) the Soh-ryng-kew, 
called DhuMi in the plains ; (5) the Mungdt, called Fein in the 
plains; (6) the Min-tyh-du, called H£ri in the plains; and (7) the 
Luk£ or Lubi. The principal tributaries to the Brahmaputra are:— 
(1) The KapiH; (2) the Um-khen, called Barpinl in the plains; 
(3) the XJm-idm; (4) the Um-txu, caled Digra in the plains; and 
(5) the Ka-khri, called Kulsi in the plains. All the foregoing 
streams have numerous feeders of their own, but none of them are 
of any importance. 

The KMsi and Jdintii Hills are, like all mountainous countries, 
intricately watered, and the streams run over rocky beds, some 
passing through cultivated lands. As they approach the plains, 

vol. u. Q 
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they form rapids, the waters precipitating themselves down deep 
rocky gorges and chasms, choked with huge boulders. Some 
of these gorges are very beautiful; the streams, being hemmed in 
between stupendous mountains and rocks covered with primeval 
forest, run in narrow but very deep channels swarming with fish. 
No islands or lakes are formed by any of the rivers, although several 
of them have large, deep pools. They are all unfordable during 
the rains. 6 


Utilization of the Water Supply.— None of the rivers are 
utilized as a motive power for turning machinery, although the 
streams on the higher plateaux might be easily turned to such an 
account Their waters, however, are extensively used for the 
purposes of irrigation, and the hill people display great ingenuity in 
cutting channels or aqueducts for leading the water on to their 
fields. It is in this manner that the Civil Station of Shillong 
receives its water supply. Aqueducts convey water to the houses 
of all the European residents; and branch channels from the main 
aqueduct flow through the bazar, and along the streets occupied 
y the native inhabitants. No fishing towns exist in the hills but 
near where the rivers debouch upon the plain are some valuable 
fisneries, which are annually let in farm, the lessees being generally 
Bengalis. These fisheries yield an annual Government revenue of 
about £ 3 oo. Embankments in order to protect the land against 
floods do not exist. A few embankments, or rather dams, are 
thrown across narrow valleys between hills, so as to create reservoirs 
for water. At Shillong there are a few tanks thus formed, which 
axe both useful and ornamental. 

Minerals, etc —Coal and limestone, both of excellent quality, 

are found in abundance. Lower Bengal obtains nearly the whole of 

The lime is known 

as Sylhet lune, and is obtained by quairying from the beds of 

of baSC ° f the mountains aI °ng the whole length 

e Sylhet boundary. The supply is literally inexhaustible. Coal 

r<T 0PS . a f Wnji ’ L ^- d °ng, Shell*, Mdo-syn-ram, and 

a several other places; but as a rule it is scattered, and fou^ in 

pkces difficult of access. The coal, however, is of excellent quality 
and leaves very little ash. Stone, well adapted for building purpose!’ 

* ! S °, f0Und , Ir ° Ilstone exisCs atoost everywhere throughout the 
Hills, but principally m the dependent States of Khyrim, Nongs- 
pung, Cherra, and Mylhem. In former years the Khdsiis were 
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great iron-smelters, and enormous excavations in the most favourable 
localities for obtaining ironstone prove the extent to which this 
manufacture was earned on. In some places the whole surface of 
the ground appears to have been dug up for a depth of several 
feet, leaving huge boulders standing up here and there. Of late 
years, however, as the price of labour in the Hills has risen, the 
teade m iron has died away, and there is now little demand for the 

, 1 artlcle ’ the chea P er English metal having driven it out of the 
market. 


Natural Phenomena.— Many peculiar caves and caverns are 
ound m the limestone rock formation, the most notable being the 
caves at Cherra Piinji and at Rupnath in Amwi. At the latter place 
the caverns extend a great distance beneath the earth, one being 
imagined by the people to reach as far as China, and a Hindu 
legend states that a. Chinese army once marched by this route to 
the invasion of India. In another cave, the limestone stalactites 
have been carved into images representing the gods of the Hindu 
pantheon. On the banks of the Kapilf river on the Cachar border,, 
at a place called Sumir, there is a hot spring, the water of which 
contains carbonate of lime. All the rivers in the Hills flowthrough 
gorges in certain parts of their course, the most picturesque being 
at Tehrii, where a small stream is compressed into deep pools 
among limestone rocks; and at Darrang and Borghat, where the 
Mangat and Mantideo rivers respectively debouch upon the plains. 

Forests, etc.— The India-rubber or caoutchouc tree is found in 
many forests throughout the Hills, but not in great numbers, and 
the supply and value of the gum has much decreased of late years. 
In 1870 the right of tapping the trees in the Jaintia Hills was 
leased out for a sum of 12s. od.; but by 1876 the trade had 
almost entirely ceased. There are some tracts of timber forest on 
the lower hills towards the Brahmaputra valley, but through the want 
of water carriage they are of no great value. Vigorous efforts are 
being made to preserve the forests in the higher plate au x . Owing to 
the habit of firing the jungle in spring prior to sowing, great waste 
of valuable timber has taken place; but since the country has been 
separated from Bengal and placed under the administration of the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, attention has been given to the 
matter, and special areas are now being set apart for the preserva¬ 
tion and growth of forest timber. Cinnamon grows wild in some 
parts of the country. There is a considerable trade carried on in 
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tezp&t or bay leaves, the trees being extensively cultivated by the 
inhabitants of the lower slopes of the hills on the Sylhet border. The 
finest oranges in India are alsd grown , in groves in the same tract, 
the value of the trade in which is now (1876) estimated to amount 
t0 j£37 6 ° per annum. Lac is gathered by the Mfkirs in the Jdintid 
Hills, but not to any great extent Bees are both domesticated 
and found wild, and an extensive trade in bees-wax is carried on, 
the amount exported being estimated at from three hundred to four 
hundred maunds annually. The whole of the Hills, where there is 
no forest, and where the land is not under cultivation, consists of 
rich pasture grounds, which are held in common by the villagers 
and pay no revenue to Government 
The forests of the Khdsi and J£mti£ Hills do not yield much 
profit either to the British Government or to the Chiefs. There 
are no reserved forests in the District; and according to the Deputy- 
Conservator, the total area of unreserved forest, i.e. of land covered 
with timber tree's and not at present required for j&m cultivation is 
only 150 square miles. The trees found are chiefly pine, and those 
classified as ‘mixed upper .hill forests.’ At an elevation of 3000 
feet, the Pinus Kasia predominates over all other vegetation and 
forms almost pure pine forests. It is found also at lower heights, 
and there attains larger dimensions, but only in the case of isolated 
trees. The ‘mixed upper hill forests’ are confined to a series of 
sacred groves, which clothe the topmost ridge of the watershed 
between the valleys of the Brahmaputra and Surm£ The character¬ 
istic trees are those of a temperate vegetation, chiefly consisting of 
oaks, chestnuts, magnolia, Schima, Cinnamomum, Prunus, Engel- 
hardtia, etc. There are also numerous other timber trees, including 
the valuable sdl (Shorea robusta) and the rubber tree (Ficus 
elastica) ; but on the wnole the KMsl Hills are remarkable for the 
absence of forest Early in 187.4-75 measures were taken to put a 
stop to the indiscriminate burning of the forests, and the Siems and 
village officers were made responsible for the conservancy of the 
sacred groves. These endeavours have met with some success ; 
but it is a very difficult thing to change the habits of a population, 
or to induce uncivilised tribes to incur a small temporary incon¬ 
venience for the sake of future benefit The total area directly 
protected from fire during the year 1875-76 is returned at 3618 
acres; the expenditure was Ks. 122; and in ten prosecutions for 
breaches of forest rules, twenty-three persons were convicted. 
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The forest administration of the British Government is confined 
to two plantations in the neighbourhood of Shillong, for which a 
rent is payable in perpetuity. One of these, on the farther side of 
the Umkra, was originally acquired in 1871-72 for the sake of 
experiments in arboriculture. The rent of Rs. 50, or ^5, is paid by 
the Forest Department; the area had been at first estimated at 580 
acres, but an actual survey undertaken in 1875-76 reduced this 
estimate to 262*59 acres. A considerable portion is covered with 
Pinus Kasia, which is carefully protected. Of the exotic trees tried 
on this plantation, only the three following can be said to have done 
well: Juglans regia, Eucalyptus rostrata, and Pinus maritima. All 
the rest either suffered from frost in the winter, or required far more 
nursing than can be afforded them in forest plantations. The 
young trees of the indigenous oak (Quercus serrata) were also 
attacked by rats, who bit off great numbers just above the ground. 
The * Spanish chestnuts did not thrive, and were removed to the 
model farm for trial at a higher elevation. The second plantation, 
on the northern slopes of the range immediately behind the Station, 
consists of several patches of forest, which were acquired in con¬ 
nection with the scheme for providing Shillong with a permanent 
water supply. The total rent is Rs. 375, or ^37, los., paid from 
Town Improvement Funds; and the aggregate area is estimated at 
796 acres. All the fields within this area that had formerly been 
cultivated by the Khdsids—about 80 acres in all—were sown by the 
Forest Department with Pinus Kasia, Quercus Griffithii, Q. serrata, 
and Q. fenestrata, which have succeeded well; and about 8 acres were 
planted with different species of Eucalyptus. Vp to the close of 
1875-76 the sum expended on the first of these two plantations was 
Rs. 742. 9. 9, or ^74> 5s. 3d., and on the second, Rs. 730. 9. 6, or 
£lZ, IS. 2 d. 

A cinchona plantation was started in 186 7 by the Superintendent 
of the Calcutta Botanical' Gardens. It consists of twelve small 
patches of plants near Nongklao, and one near Jfrang, situated at 
elevations varying from 3500 feet to 2000 feet The species culti¬ 
vated are Cinchona succirubra, C. officinalis, and C. micrantha. 
At first they were under the charge of two Khisi gardeners, who 
each received Rs. 16 a month, or ^19, 4s. a year, to weed them 
and keep fires out In 1874-75 these plantations were taken 
charge of by the Forest Department, and specimens of the cinchona 
bark were submitted for analysis to the Government Quinologist 
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at Darjiling, who reported unfavourably on them. They have since 
been made over to the Siem of Nongklao, who is responsible for 
their being kept clear of weeds and protected against fire. Up to 
the close of 1875-76 the total expenditure had been Rs. 672, or 
£& 1 , 4s. od. 

Fer^e Naturae.— Tigers, elephants, rhinoceros, buffaloes, mithuns 
or wild cows, bears, leopards, wolves, jackals, foxes, wild hog, and 
several kinds of deer abound in the KMsi and Jdintia Hills. The 
expense of keeping down tigers in the shape of Government rewards 
amounted to £ 44 > I0S - °d- in 1869-70. The rate of reward now 
paid is Rs. 25 or £2, 10s. od. per head. No rewards have ever 
been given for the destruction of venomous serpents. The number 
of deaths from wild beasts and snake-bite reported to the police 
amounted to 28 in 1866-67, 18 in 1867-68, 16 in 1868-69, and 26 
in 1869-70. The small game found in the Hills consists of black 
partridges, hill partridges, quails, ducks, teal, snipe, and woodcocks. 
The mahsir fish is caught in the rivers. No regular trade is carried 
on in the skins of wild animals ; and, except in the case of wild 
elephants, the fera natum are not made to contribute towards the 
wealth of the people. 

Elephants.— Wild elephants are found in the lower ranges of 
the hills, and in the gorges opening on the valleys of the Surmi and 
the Brahmaputra. Each State in the KMsi Hills and each dolloi- 
ship in the Jdintid Hills constitutes a separate hunting circle or 
mah&l. In the KMsi States the 'conditions of elephant hunting are 
governed by rules framed in 1874-75 by the Chief Commissioner 
and approved by the Government of India. These rules provide, 
(1) that the British Government will make no claim to royalty on 
account of elephants caught in the KMsi Hills; (2) that one half 
of the proceeds of the sale of each elephant caught shall be paid 
over to the chief whose State forms the mahdl, and the other 
half retained by Government; (3) that if a chief wishes to hunt 
elephants on his own account, the mahdl composed of his State 
shall be reserved from sale, and a special arrangement shall be 
made with him on the basis that half the proceeds of the hunting 
shall accrue to Government. A special form of hunting licence in 
accordance with these rules has been settled by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner. In the Jdintid Hills, as being British territory, the ordi¬ 
nary Assam rules are in force, in accordance witjti which leases of the 
mahdis are sold at intervals of two years to the highest bidder at 
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public auction. The Assam rules, as revised in 1875-76, reserve 
to Government the right of pre-emption at the price of Rs. 600 
(£60) in the case of every elephant captured between 6 feet and 7J 
feet in height. For every elephant caught that is not purchased by 
Government, a royalty of Rs. 100 G£io) is payable within one 
month after capture. Certain methods of hunting are prohibited. 

Population. —Prior to 1872 no attempts had been made at 3. 
Census of the Kh£si and Jdinti£ Hills, but in 1870 the Deputy- 
Commissioner approximately estimated the population at 118,925 
souls. In 1872, at the time of the Bengal Census, operations were 
set on foot in these Hills, but on a less elaborate system than in 
Regulation Districts. In the Khdsi Hills, the Census of the various 
petty States was effected through the chiefs; in British territory in the 
Jdintii Hills, the dollois conducted the enumeration; while at Shil¬ 
long and other places under direct administration, the work was done 
by officers attached to the Deputy-Commissioner’s office. The 
results are thus returned :—Adults—males, 39,882; and females, 
44,298 : total adults, 84,2 80. Children under twelve years of age— 
males, 28,611; and females, 28,947 : total children, 57,558. Total 
tnales, 68,593; total females, 73,245. Grand total, 141,838; pro¬ 
portion of males, 48*36 per cent The total area of the District, 
according to the latest returns, is 6157 square miles, which gives an 
average density of 23 persons per square mile. The number of 
villages is 1003; the number of houses, 30,557, of which 350 are 
returned as of the better sort. 

Ethnical Division of the People. —The population consists 
almost exclusively of aboriginal tribes and races, viz. Khasias 
and Syntengs (who form the bulk of the inhabitants of the Khasf 
and Jaintia Hills respectively), Mfkirs, Gdros, and Kukis. The 
only other dwellers in the Hills are the European officials and 
military officers at Shillong and Cherra Punjf, with their native 
servants and followers, a few Bengal officials, and the sepoys of a 
regiment of native infantry. The classification of the inhabitants 
according to religion shows:—141,283 aborigines; 365 Hindus; 
62 Muhammadans; and 128 Christians, including 35 Europeans, 
8 Eurasians, and 85 native converts. 

The Khasias.— The following sketch of the physical character¬ 
istics and customs of the Khasias has been kindly furnished to me 
by the Deputy-Commissioner, Colonel Bivar; it is reproduced almost 
verbatim from his report and on his authority :— 
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‘ Ethnology.— In order to determine the ethnological position of 
the Khdsids, we need dwell upon a few only of their physical charac¬ 
teristics, viz. those which are held to indicate that type of the human 
family, the Mongolian, to which they undoubtedly belong. A 
detailed description of their physiognomy would embrace forms and 
characters by no means common even to tribes occupying the hills 
in close proximity to them, much less referable to all branches of 
the Mongolian stock. These differences in detail, which may be 
attributed mainly to local influences, render it extremely difficult, if 
not absolutely impossible, to trace out the exact relation which 
these mountain tribes bear to each other. But the Mongolian, or, 
to use a more comprehensive term, the Turanian, physiognomy is 
unmistakeable in them all—KMsiis, Jiintids, G£ros, Mildrs, Nigis 
Manipuris, etc. The chief points may be briefly stated as follows 
Colour tawny or yellow, though a darker hue is not entirely 
unknown; nose somewhat depressed, with a peculiar conformation 
towards the forehead at the glabellum, which is very flat and broad; 
face broad, flat, and squarish, with high and rounded cheek-bones; 
skull globular rather than square; eyes middle-sized and black, 
with a yellow tinge in the eyeball; eyelids obliquely set, but less 
acutely than in the Chinese and other Indo-Chinese races; mouth 
large, with prominent though not very thick lips; hair black, thick, 
and worn long, the orthodox style being to tie it up in a knot at the 
back, varying little with sex; beard remarkably sparse, but the 
moustache more abundant than the beard. The lower classes go 
bare-headed-; stature low in the majority of cases; constitution 
strong and robust; limbs thick, short, and stout; trunk long in 
proportion and very broad at the waist; calves over-developed, but 
this is considered an element of beauty, more especially in the 
women, who, on the average, are fairer and handsomer than the 
men; carriage ungraceful 

4 Social and Moral Qualities.— Disposition very affable, gentle, 
and cheerful; rather industrious, but devoid of ingenuity and 
mechanical skilL In the industrial arts, such as masonry, carpentry, 
and agriculture, they are amenable to training. Dress amongst the 
lower classes is confined to a fringed jacket rudely woven of hemp, 
extending down as far as the thighs, l and leaving the arms bare, 
together with a scanty covering for the loins. The more respectable 
classes wear a turban of coarse cotton or silk for a head-dress, and a 
sheet of silk thrown loosely over the shoulders, together with a long 
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strip of fine silk for the loins, a part of which hangs gracefully as low 
as the calves in front No notice is here taken of what has 
undoubtedly been added and borrowed from their more civilised 
neighbours in the plains. 

‘ Marriage. — The marriageable age for females is from 15 to 
18; for males, from 18 to 24. Matrimonial alliances are con¬ 
tracted either through the parents or the living representatives of 
the families to which the parties belong. The mode of procedure 
is still very primitive and unceremonious. The bridegroom, 
escorted by a number of friends and relatives, goes to the house 
of the bride, where all are feasted and lodged for the night; on the 
morrow he leads the bride, accompanied by a number of her 
relatives, to his own house, and entertains the company with dishes 
of boiled rice and fresh pork. After remaining there a day or two, 
the newly-married couple return together to the house of the wife, 
which becomes their future home. Marriage is dissoluble by 
regular divorce, for any sufficient cause, and often without any 
assignable reason except mutual dislike or want of issue, the latter 
being the most common case of alL Marriage with the KhisMs 
is simply a conventional arrangement, with nothing further for its 
object than the procreation of children; failing that, it is no longer 
looked upon as a contract permanently binding. Divorce is effected 
in the presence of eye-witnesses—the parents, or the heads of dans. 
Five cowries (kauris) are produced by the parties and exchanged, 
then cast away by mutual consent, and the, ceremony is oven 
Parties once divorced can never again contract marriage with 
each other, but they are at liberty to marry into other families. 
Polygamy, strictly so called, is not sanctioned by KMsf custom. 
Adultery is looked upon as a serious crime. If the five cowries 
have not been cast away by mutual consent, both husband 
and wife are held to be subject to the “ matrimonial demon ; y> 
and even when either dies in wedlock, the survivor is not at 
liberty to contract a fresh alliance until he or she pays the family 
a sum of money as the means of removing the surviving party 
from subjection to the u matrimonial demon/’ The husband is a 
stranger, so to speak, in the family he has entered, and perpetuates 
the race of others, not his own. The children in all questions of 
lineage and personal rights follow the mother. There are always 
two interests in the same family—that of the husband, and that of 
the wife. Whatever the husband may have earned or acquired in 
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wedlock goes to the wife and becomes her property ; but all other 
property is inalienable, and reverts to his family, as also does his 
corpse after death. 

‘Religion. —The religion of the KMsids is demon-worship, or 
a jumble of enchantments muttered by priests who are sorcerers. 
They invoke evil spirits as the deputies of God and the instruments 
of His pleasure or displeasure. The Khdsids believe in metem¬ 
psychosis, or the transmigration of souls. After death, human beings 
are transformed into monkeys, crabs, tortoises, frogs, etc. Though 
a future state is not denied, it is treated with absolute indifference, 
as beyond the sphere of responsibility; all rites, ceremonies, and 
observances bear reference to the welfare of mankind in this world 
The spirits of their departed relatives and ancestors are invoked 
only in so far as they are considered to influence and have power 
over the present life. The Khdsids bum their dead, and collect the 
ashes into urns, which are kept under a slab raised on four others 
enclosing a space. These monuments are of various kinds and sizes 

one for individuals, another for a family, and another for a whole 
clan. There is no caste system, but each clan is called after some 
object of nature, as the Oak dan, the Crab clan, etc., and these 
names entail certain restrictions beyond which intermarriage is 
forbidden. The Khdsi religion may be briefly described as the 
practice of forms to cure diseases, and to avert misfortunes of all 
kinds, by means of ascertaining the name of the demon who is the 
author of the evil, and the kind of sacrifice necessary to appease it. 

‘Christianity. —The Welsh Mission has been labouring 
amongst the KMsids and Syntengs for thirty-two years. The 
Christians number about 1000 [according to the Census of 1872 
the total number of native converts in the District is only 85] 
There are four central stations—Cherri, Shell*, Shillong, and Jowal 
—and twenty-three churches. Translations of the whole of the 
New Testament, and a portion of the Old, are now (1876) going 
to press, besides other religious books. 

‘Language. The definitions generally given of monosyllabic 
languages are far from adequate to enable us to assign to the 
Khdsi tongue its position amongst the Indo-Chinese family of 
speech. Still, in the absence of a better terminology, it may 
be described as monosyllabic in the agglutinative stage. The 
monosyllabic element greatly predominates. By far the larger 
number of the compounds are mere agglutinations (in a modified 
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sense) or juxtapositions of roots which have not thereby suffered 
either obscuration or absorption—that is to say, they are all, 
with a few exceptions, reducible to their constituent root words, 
which are still “ current coin,” and retain their power as independent 
vocables. The cases in which obscuration and “ fusion ” of roots have 
taken place are confined to—(1) the noun prefix jong^ expressing 
abstract ideas; (2) the verbal prefixes byn, kyn , lyn^ ryn , syn, 
ty n , pyn, byr, kyr y lyr , pyr, syr, tyr, expressing causation, intensifica¬ 
tion, and contrariety. The language is found purest at Cherra 
Piinji. The Kh£si£s have no written character or literature of 
any kind of their own. Tradition says that all was lost while they 
were yet masters of the plains, whence they were driven by a 
general catastrophe or deluge to their present fastnesses in the hills. 
The following works on the language have been published: Khdsi 
Grammar , Anglo-Khdsi Dictionary , Khdsi Primer (Parts I. and II, 
with Vocabulary),—all issued by the Calcutta School-Book Society; 
Khdsi English Dictionary (in preparation), and an Anglo-Khdsi 
First Book. 

c Customs regarding Inheritance. —A Khasii, whether married 
or single, if he makes his mother's house his home, is said to be 
earning for his kur y /.<?. for his mother, or his brothers and sisters, 
or his mother’s relatives. On his death his property goes to his 
mother, if living; if not, to the grandmother; if she is not living, then 
to his sisters; should his sisters also be dead, to his sisters’children. 
Should the deceased have left no sisters, the property goes to the 
brothers; should he have no brothers or should they be dead, the pro¬ 
perty descends to his aunts, or’ to their children if the aunts are not 
living; should the aunts have left no children, the properly descends 
to the grandmother’s or great-grandmother’s sisters or children. The 
property of a female on her death goes to her mother, if the de¬ 
ceased have no children ; or if the mother of the deceased is not 
living, the property goes to the brothers and sisters; if the sisters 
are dead, then their children become the heirs. If there are no such 
children, the property devolves as in the case of males. When a 
man is not living in his mother’s house, but in that of his wife, he 
earns for his wife and children. On his death his property descends 
to his wife, with the exception of the ornaments and clothing worn 
by him during his lifetime, which go to the brothers and sisters or 
other relatives of the deceased. Should the deceased have been 
a widower, the property goes to his children, and in their absence 
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to the sisters of his wife, or to her nearest relatives if there are no 
sisters. The rank and titles of a deceased male descend to his 
brother ; when no brother exists, then to the male children of his 
mother’s sisters (maternal aunts); should the maternal aunts have no 
malechildrenlivingatthetime, then to the eldest male child of his sisters. 
When no relatives are to be found, the property of the deceased goes 
to the ruler of the country; or if a man dies leaving no relative other 
than wife and children, i.e. no relatives on the mother's side, the pro¬ 
perty in this case also goes to the ruler, who, as the wife and children 
cannot preserve the ashes of the deceased, takes charge of them, 
and for so doing takes all the property also. With regard to the 
inhabitants of the Lower Hills at Shelia, the custom as to succession 
is as follows :—Property belonging to a subject of ShelU is divided 
into two classes—(i) Property inherited from ancestors, which 
descends to the nearest of kin or to the relative of a deceased 
person who can perform his obsequies. (2) Property acquired 
during the lifetime of the holder, which is inherited by the children, 
whose duty it is to provide for the maintenance of their mother until 
she re-marries or dies/ 

Material Condition of the People.— The Khdsias and the 
Syntengs are as a people prosperous. Common labourers, if adult 
males, can earn wages as high as one shilling per diem, and adult 
females as high -as eightpence. The dwellings of the well-to-do 
classes are generally constructed of masonry, with thatched roof and 
plank floor, and divided into two or three rooms. The furniture 
consists of a bedstead (charpdi), a seat or two ( mord\ some cooking 
utensils, and a few boxes. The ordinary peasants and poorer 
classes construct their huts of stone, mud, or plank walls, with a 
thatch or cane roof. These are fitted with wooden platforms 
or loose planks placed on the ground to serve as beds. The food 
of the well-to-do classes consists of rice, fish when obtainable, fowl 
or meat, curry, vegetables, oil, hog's lard, fermented and spirituous 
liquor. It may be estimated that the living expenses of an average- 
sized household of this class would be about Rs. 25 or £2, 10s. a 
month, valuing the articles of consumption at bdzdr prices. An ordi¬ 
nary husbandman or labourer lives on rice, dry fish, occasionally a 
little meat, oil, or hog’s lard. Pdn leaf, betel-nut, and lime are 
essential to the comfort of all the hill people, who are inveterate 
chewers of pan. They commence at an early age, and are. rarely 
seen without a pdn lehf in their mouths; the females are quite 
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disfigured from the practice. Adults will chew as many as four or 
five betel-nuts a day, with the usual accompaniment of $dn leaves. 
The estimated cost of maintaining an average family of the labour¬ 
ing class is about Rs. 8 or 16s. a month. 

Towns : Shillong. —There are no towns in the usual acceptance 
of the word; but the chief places in the Hills, looked upon by the 
inhabitants as cities, are Shillong, Jow£i, Cherra Punji, and Sheila. 
According to the Census of 1872, Shillong had only 1363 inhabi¬ 
tants, Cherra Punji 443, and Jowdi 4502. Jowii, however, is a 
collection of rural hamlets, and the population of Shillong has 
entirely altered since the date of the Census. The latter place first 
became the Civil Station in 1864, in substitution for Cherra Piinji ; 
and when Assam was erected into an independent Province in 
1874, it was selected as the permanent seat of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. The Chief-Commissioner resides there, and also the heads 
of all departments in the Administration. The area of the Station 
is 7 miles in length by to if miles in breadth. A considerable 
native population is already settled, and is increasing from day to day. 
One of the largest weekly markets is held in the bazdr ; and with 
a view to facilitate access to the Station, which is the sanitarium for 
the Province of Assam, a cart road has recently been completed to 
GauMti on the Brahmaputra, which will tend to make the place 
more and more important. An excellent water supply is introduced 
into Shillong through an aqueduct which has its source in the 
neighbouring hill streams, and sanitary measures are carefully 
enforced. Large sums of money have annually been expended 
on the erection of the public buildings necessary for the offices 
of the administration. A printing-press has been established, 
from which issue all the official documents and reports of the 
Province. The climate is excellent, the temperature being more 
equable than that of any other hill station in India, and therefore 
admirably suited to the constitution of Europeans. There is a 
church at Shillong, and a chaplain on the Bengal establishment 
officiates both there and at GauhitL The cantonments were occu¬ 
pied in 1875 by the 43d Regiment of Assam Light Infantry, 
with three outposts. The strength was 9 European officers, 16 
native commissioned officers, 80 non-commissioned officers, 772 
fighting men, and 58 paid camp followers and non-combatants ; 
grand total, 935. The total cost, including contingencies, was 
Rs. 189,190, or ^18,919. 
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In the interior of the Hills the largest villages are mere clusters .ot 
huts. The great majority of the inhabitants are employed in agri¬ 
culture, but there are no data upon which a proportion of agricul- 
turists to non-agriculturists could be based. 

There is no immigration into the District. Both the Khasias and 
the Syntengs have been successful in preserving to the present 
day their primitive isolation, free from the interference of Hin¬ 
duism. They still maintain their aboriginal forms of belief and re¬ 
ligious worship, and repudiate alike the authority of Brahmans and 
the entire system of caste. To some extent, however, they have 
given way to Hindu prejudices in the matter of purity of food. The 
few Hindus to be found in the Hills are temporary residents, en¬ 
gaged in civil and militaiy employ, who always contemplate returning 
to their own homes. The traders are for the most part natives of the 
Hills; for the Marwari merchants, who penetrate into every other 
corner of Assam, have been able to obtain no footing in the face of 
Khasi ,competition. There is likewise no emigration from the 
District. Ihe hillmen are a well-to-do and contented race, and 
either produce themselves or obtain by trade sufficient to satisfy 
their scanty wants. A certain number of both Khdsias and 
Syntengs proceed southwards every year to work on the tea 
gardens of Cachar and Sylhet, but such absence from home is only 
temporary. 

Agriculture: Rice. —Thirteen different varieties of rice are 
cultivated in the District, of which the following is a list, giving the 
Khasi mame as well as the description of the grain:—(i) U-kyba- 
khynnam (?/, the masculine article, meaning ‘the, 7 and kyba, noun 
masculine, meaning ‘paddy’), brown rice with long grain; (2) 
u-kyba-khynriam bai-lih , a white rice with long grain * (3) u-kyba la- 
tok, round-grained rice; (4) u-kyba ksai ■ bearded, husked; (5) -u-kyba- 
dew-ba-iong , black husked rice (literally u -‘ the, 7 kyba =‘ paddy, 7 dew 
” ‘ earth, 7 ba = ‘ that, 7 iong= ‘ black J ); (6) u-kyba-ba-lih, white ’rice; 
( 7 ) u-kyba-seim , scented rice (literally n = ‘ the, 7 kyba = ‘ paddy, 7 scim= 

£ royal 7 ); (8) u-kyba la-kroh , large-grained rice; (9) u-kyba-ba-tlang 
small-pnned rice; (10) u-kyba sa-bia , early rice ; (11) u-kyba ra-bon , 
late rice; (12) u-kyba tang-la , rice grown along with beans; (13) 
u-kyba-ba-tuh, small rice. 

Rice is cultivated in marshy fields situated near running water as 
well as in high lands. The first seven of the above thirteen species of 
nee are sown in marshy lands during the months of April and May, 
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and reaped generally in‘November and December, although in some 
parts of the hills the harvesting season commences as early as 
October. The following is the mode of cultivation pursued. About 
the middle of February, the husbandman commences to prepare the 
land by bringing water to his fields from neighbouring streams by 
means of regularly-cut channels. His land is thus kept inundated 
for from fifteen to thirty days, in order to soften the soil, when part 
of the water is allowed to escape through openings made in the banks 
surrounding the field. The land is then ploughed, the ploughing 
being called lur-snih, and three or four days afterwards it is made to 
undergo a second ploughing, called lur-kyn-roi. The fields are then 
refilled with water by the same means as before, and allowed to remain 
covered from ten to fifteen days, when the water is again drained 
off. After this the land is ploughed a third and a fourth time, the 
ploughings being termed lur-shat and lur-bet respectively, and the 
soil is made as smooth as possible with the hands or a hoe ( koddli ). 
The seed is then scattered broadcast over the field. Transplanting 
is not practised in the District When the plant has sprung up 
about six inches above the ground, water is introduced into the 
field a third time, and allowed to stand for about two months, 
when it is drawn off for a few days, in order that the land may 
be weeded. After weeding, water is again let in, and is not drained 
off till the crop is ripe for the sickle. The other six varieties are 
grown on high lands, the mode of cultivation adopted being as 
followsAbout the middle of September the grass on the ground 
to be cultivated is turned up with a little of the soil attached to 
the roots, and allowed to remain until about February, when the 
turf so dug up is collected into heaps and burnt In March or 
April, according as the rains happen to be early or late, these heaps 
are broken up and scattered over the fields. The land is then 
ploughed twice, or merely dug up with a hoe, and the seed is then 
sown. After sowing, the plough or hoe is used to cover up the seed, 
which sprouts in about ten days. Showers of rain at short intervals 
are now looked for, but too much rain, or, on the other hand, a suc¬ 
cession of dry days, would injure the crop. As the plant acquires 
strength, less anxiety is felt concerning the rainfall. About the middle 
of September the ears begin to appear, and in November the gram is 
reaped. This description of rice is never grown for more than two 
successive seasons on the same land. No improvement has taken 
place within the last twenty years in the quality of the rice grown in 
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the District, nor do any superior kinds of cereals appear to have 
been substituted for inferior ones. 

The Different Stages of Rice Cultivation, in English and 
KMsf, are as follow:—The blade as it first shows, spek-u-kyba; 
the blade when well above the ground, la-thylleng-u-kyba ; the ears 
when first formed, lam-mat; the ears beginning to ripen, byr-tem; the 
ripe ears, la-hili; unhusked rice, u-kyba; husked rice, u-khaw; cooked 
rice, ka-ja. 

The various Solid and Liquid Preparations made from rice 
are the following :—(i) U-kypu, cakes of different kinds, sold at six 
or twelve for a penny, according to size. (2) Ushird or gdh-khir , 
prepared by the hillmen as an offering to their deity at the conclusion 
of the harvest. (3) Kadam , fermented rice water, sold at the rate 
of from three-farthings to threepence per quart, according to the 
strength of the liquor. (4) Ka kiadphatika or ka kiad-hdrah , a kind 
of spirits distilled from rice, and sold at from threepence to four- 
pence-halfpenny per quart. 

Other Cereals. — Indian corn, or u-riu-ha-dem , is grown on 
homestead lands. The ground is first manured, and the seed is sown 
about the middle of April. The crop is fit for cutting in September 
and October. A kind of millet seed called u-krai is commonly 
sown with paddy on high lands. For want of more suitable land, 
however, this crop is often cultivated by itself on rocky slopes; and 
when this course is adopted, the jungle is first cut down in February 
and burnt. The seed is sown in April, and the crop gathered in 
December. 

Pulses and Fibres. —Only two kinds of pulses are grown in the 
Hills, u-rym-bai-ktung and u-rym-bat-jd, both of which are varieties 
of beans. . They are sown on high lands in March and April, and 
gathered in December. The only fibre is that made from the pine¬ 
apple stalk, which is largely used for making netted bags. 

Miscellaneous Crops.— (1) Oranges.—There are numerous 
orange plantations in the neighbourhood of Cherra Piinjf, and the 
fruit is exported to ail* parts of Bengal. In the year 1876-77 the 
estimated exports were 9,400,000 in number, valued at Rs. 3 7,600, 
or at ^ ie rate of Rs. 12 or jQi, 4s. per three thousand. These 

figures show a decrease in number as compared with the estimated 
export twenty years ago. The trees flower in March or April, and 
the fruit ripens in October and the following months. In some 
cases the oranges are allowed to remain on the trees till March, but 
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generally the gathering does not extend beyond January. As a rule, 
the cultivation is confined to. the valleys and slopes on the southern 
face of the hills. (2) Pine- apples are also largely cultivated on 
the southern slopes, and grow to great perfection on the 
limestone formation. The fruit ripens in May or June, and is ex¬ 
ported in considerable quantities. In 1876-77 the export of pine¬ 
apples was valued at Rs. 8000 or ^800. (3) Potatoes are exten¬ 

sively grown on slopes of high land, and also in the low-lying fields 
where the land is well drained. The tuber was first introduced 
into the Hills in 1830 by Mr. Scott, who was then the Goverpor- 
GeneraFs Agent. The season for sowing commences about the 
middle of February when the rains set in early, and in April when 
they are late. The ground is dug up and carefully manured with 
burnt earth, and holes are dug about nine inches deep, and the 
same distance from each other. These holes are then partially 
filled in with loose earth, and a potato or two halves of one placed 
in each. They are then filled up with dry manure and soil. When 
the plant is fifteen or twenty days old, the ground about the roots 
is loosened and the plant earthed up, and the land is kept carefully 
weeded. In about four months after sowing, the crop is gathered. 
During the cold weather a second crop is raised, the seeds being 
planted in September and the tubers dug up in December. Potato 
cultivation has largely increased of late years in the District. In 
1876-77 the exports Were approximately estimated at 200,500 
maunds y or 7480 tons, valued at Rs. 501,250 or ^50,125, at the rate 
of Rs. 2. 8 per maund\ ox £7 per ton. (4) Sugar-cane is grown, 
but not to any great extent; cuttings are planted in March, and 
the cane ripens by November or December. (5) Pan is extensively 
cultivated, the runner being trained up trees standing in deep and 
shady valleys. Planting is carried on during the months of April 
and May, but the leaves are not fit to be gathered till the plant is 
two years old. (6) The supdri or betel-nut (Areca catechu), called 
u-kwai by the Khasias, is grown on the lower southern slopes of the 
hills, and, together with the pdn leaf, is consumed in immoderate 
quantities by the inhabitants, who measure distance by the number 
of pans consumed on a journey. It is also exported to the plains. 
(7) U-soh-phlang, a root crop resembling a small turnip, is sown on 
high lands in April and gathered in September. It is a poor 
vegetable, but the natives of the Hills are fond of it, and eat it 
either raw or cooked. (8) Cotton is grown on high lands and 
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slopes; it is sown in April, and becomes fit for picking by 
January. 

Area and Out-turn of Crops. —According to the Assam Ad¬ 
ministration Report for 1875-76, the area of the British portion of 
the KMsf and J£intia Hills District amounts to 2160 square miles 
of which only no are under cultivation; of the remainder, 1337 
square miles are set down as cultivable, and 713 as uncul- 
tivable. The total area of the' semi-independent KMsf States 
is given as 3997 square miles, of which 176 are under cultivation, 
2561 are cultivable, and 1260 uncultivable. In another portion 
of the same Report, the area under various crops through¬ 
out the entire District is thus approximately estimated:—Rice, 
59,880 acres; other food grains, 57,820 acres; cotton, 1076 acres; 
potatoes, 33,880 acres. The average out-turn of rice per acre is 
returned at 8 mounds, or nearly 6 cwt.; of other food grains, 
3 mounds , or over 2 cwt.; of cotton, 2 maunds, or 1 cwt.; of 
potatoes, 55 maunds, or nearly 40 cwt. The price of rice in 1875-76 
was Rs. 4. 8 per mound, or 12s. 8d. a cwt., which gives Rs. 36 or 
£2, 12s. as the value of the rice crop obtained from one acre. 

Condition of the Peasantry.— The Khdsids can scarcely be 
considered an agricultural people, as they do not grow sufficient 
grain for their own subsistence, and are dependent to a great 
extent on imports of rice from the neighbouring Districts. Ten 
acres is generally considered a comfortable holding for a husband¬ 
man in the position of an ordinary Bengal peasant, but scarcely any 
man in the Hills depends entirely upon the produce of his land for 
his support. In the Jdintia Hills a cultivator’s position is con¬ 
sidered to be very low if he possesses no cattle, but performs all 
the operations of agriculture with his own hands. In that portion 
of the District, five acres is all that can be cultivated with a single 
pair of oxen, the average being four acres. A husbandman with a 
holding of five acres would not be so well off as a retail shopkeeper, 
nor would it enable him to live as comfortably as he could on a 
money wage of Rs. 8 or 16s. a month. The peasantry, however, 
as a class are not in debt. The land is owned chiefly by s mall 
proprietors, who occupy and cultivate their hereditary fields. The 
relations of landlord and tenant do not exist in the Hills, and no 
rent is payable to any one; consequently the principle of Act x. of 
1859 (the Rent Law of Bengal) has no application. 

The Animals used in agriculture are oxen;-goats and pigs are 
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reared either for food or as articles of trade. A pair of ploughing 
oxen are worth about Rs. 32, or ^3, 4s.; an ordinary cow, Rs. 12, 
or 4 s - j a score of kids six months old, Rs. 16, or^i, 12s.; and 
a score of full-grown pigs, from Rs. 100 to Rs. 160, or from j£io to 

The Agricultural Implements in use in the District consist 
of a plough, called ka-jing-h'ir in Khasi, and a hoe or koddli, called 
u-mo-khiw. When the cultivation is carried on by means of oxen, 
the plough is used, the hoe alone being used when the land is cul¬ 
tivated by manual labour. In the Khasi Hills the use of the plough, 
except in a few rare cases, is entirely unknown; but in the Jaintia 
Hills, oxen and ploughs are used to a greater extent. What is 
technically termed ‘ a plough ’ of land is equivalent to four English 
acres; a pair of oxen, together with the necessary implements, would 
represent a capital of about Rs. 40, or £4. 

Wages. —The Deputy-Commissioner reports that the price of 
labour in the District has more than doubled in the last ten years. 
The rates obtaining at present are from eightpence to one shilling 
a day for an ordinary labourer, and from one shilling to eighteen- 
pence a day for a porter. An agricultural day-labourer earns sixpence, 
and a woman at the same work fourpence-halfpenny a day. Brick¬ 
layers, carpenters, and blacksmiths earn from a shilling to eighteen- 
pence a day. The new Station of Shillong, the present seat of the 
Local Government, was established in May 1864, and since that 
date the demand for labour has markedly increased. The exten¬ 
sion of the cultivation of potatoes has also had an appreciable 
effect on the price of labour. 

Prices of Food Grains.— Of the different descriptions of rice in 
the markets of the District, the better sorts are imported from the 
neighbouring Districts of Sylhet and Kamrap. The local produce 
is considered fit only for the use of the Khasias. The price of the 
better descriptions depends entirely upon the distance from which 
the supplies come. In a distant market like that of Shillong, rice 
of the best quality generally sells at from 6 to 7 sers for the rupee, 
or from 16s. to 18s. 8d. per cwt; and rice of inferior quality, which 
is only used by the poorer classes, at from 9 to 10 sers for the rupee, 
or from ns. 2d. to 12s. 5<L per cwt Little or no trade is carried on 
in unhusked grain. Paddy produced in the District generally sells 
at an average of from 15 to 16 sers per rupee, or from 7s. to 7s. 6d. 
per cwt Indian corn, which is only grown to a small extent, is sold 
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at the rate of two or three ears for a farthing; and sugar-cane, the 
cultivation of which is also very limited, at from a little over a farthing- 
to three-farthings per cane. A fermented liquor called kadam, made 
rom nee, is sold at from three-farthings to threepence a quart 
according to strength; and a distilled spirit called phatika, or 
kakmd-harak, at_ from threepence to fourpence-halfpenny a quart 
1 his latter description of liquor is sometimes made very strong. No 
records exist by which the present prices of the above articles can 
be compared with the rates ruling ten years ago. The maximum 
price of nee during the famine of 1866-67 was S sers Cchhatdks 
for the rupee, or about a hundredweight. 

Measures, Weights, etc. The Hill people have no proper 
measurement of time or distance. If there be any standard for 
measurmg distance, it is by the number of pans a man chews in the 
course of a journey, generally about one every half hour. In some 
parts of the District, land is. measured by a stick called ka dieti*. 
nong, varying in length from six to seven cubits. Liquids are 
measured m gourdls of different measures,' varying from half a 
thhaiak to a sir, and also in bamboo tubes. Rice, potatoes beans 
etc. are measured in baskets, varying in size in different markets 
from two to eighty pounds. 

In the KMsi Hills the inhabitants reckon eight days in the week 
named as follows:-(i) Lyn-kah; (2) Nong-krem; (3) Urn-long- 
(4) Rang-hep; (5) Shillong; (6) Pom-tih; (7) Um-nih; (8) Yeo- 
ui. In the Jdmtii Hills the eight days are named thus:—M 
Kyllao; (2) Pyn-sing; (3) M£o-long; (4) M£o-siang; M Mao-shai • 
(6) Pyn-kat; (7) Thym-blein ; (8) Ka-hat. The Khasf months of the 
year; calculated by moons, are as follow:—(1) U Kylla lynkot- (2) 

T t y m -P an S; (3) ULyber; (4) U Laiong; (5) U Jimmang; (6) 

T Jilhw; (7) U Nai-tiing; (8) U Nai-lar; (9) U Nai-liir; (10) 

U Rysow; (11) U Nai-wmg; (12) U Noh-prah. 

Landless Labouring CLAssEs.-There is, and always has been 
a large class of labourers in the District who neither rent nor 
possess any land Women and children are employed in manual 
out-door labour of all kinds. 

Varieties of Land Tenure can hardly be said to exist. There 

is nothing whatever resembling the relations between landlord and 
tenant throughout the Khdsl Hills. The lands as a rule are either 
ancestral, property or belong to village communities, and are culti¬ 
vated under unwritten but well-understood agreements. Of the wide 
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extent of waste land, some is cultivated in a manner resembling the 
jum system,—successive crops are grown on a patch of land till the 
soil is exhausted, and then another spot is selected, where the same 
process is repeated afresh, but without anything that can be called 
a jumid tenure. Any renting of land is exceptional, and there are 
no recognised rates of rent. The Deputy-Commissioner, however, 
states that an ordinary rate for rented land would be from two to 
three shillings a year for as much land as an individual can cultivate 
with his own hands. 

Manure is generally used in raising rice and potatoes. It is 
seldom purchased, the dung and litter of the cattle and other 
animals about the house being generally utilized for the purpose. 
For rice fields a little less than half a ton of manure, but for potatoes 
upwards of two tons, is required per acre. Manure, if purchased, 
would cost from 2s. 7-^d. to 3s. gd. per acre for rice land, and for 
potato fields from 12s. to 18 s. per acre. 

Irrigation for agricultural purposes is regularly practised. 
Water is brought to the land by means of channels cut from the 
numerous hill streams in the neighbourhood of the fields. Wells 
and tanks are unknown. The work of irrigation by means of these 
channels is very easily carried on, and at a very trifling outlay. 
Rotation of crops is not practised in the Hills. 

Model Farm. —The Shillong Model Farm, established in 1873, 
has not proved a success. Experiments tried with wheat give 
some hope that cold-weather crops may profitably be introduced 
into the Hills. Two new varieties of potato—‘red roughs’ and 
‘pheasant’s eye’—were successfully introduced in 1873-74; but 
these are not looked upon favourably by the Khasias, as they only 
give one crop in the year, whejeas the ordinary variety yields two 
crops. Several fruit-trees have been planted out, including apple, 
pear, cherry, nectarine, and plum; and the tables of the European 
residents are supplied with vegetables from the garden attached 
to the farm. A Manual of Potato Cultivation compiled by 
the superintendent has been translated . into Assamese, and 
copies have been distributed among the adjoining Hill tribes. 
The general failure in all the agricultural experiments is attributed 
partly to the unfitness of the soil, and still more to the ravages of 
white ants and other insects peculiar to the Hills. The attempts to 
improve the indigenous breeds of live stock have been equally 
unfortunate. During the two years 1874-76 the sum of Rs, 1744 
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(£ I 74 t 8s.) was expended on the purchase of stock, including 
cattle, sheep, and pigs from England. Even native cattle at the 
elevation of Shillong fall off very much in the months of January, 
and February from want of forage, and the KhisMs at this season 
generally drive them to lower slopes. But one of the chief objects 
m keeping cattle at the farm was to obtain manure; and mati kaldi 
(Phaseolus radiatus) was grown for them, cut green, and stocked 
for food. On this they did very well. In 1875-76, however, cattle 
disease broke out on the farm in a very virulent shape. Out of 39 
cattle attacked, only 7, or 18 per cent., recovered, and the animals 
imported from England all died. There was also a heavy mortality 
in that year among the sheep and pigs. The following are the 
financial results for the two years1874-75—Expenditure, Rs 
T 3 > 2 97 - o- 5 i receipts, Rs. 309. 2. 6: deficit, Rs., 12,987. 13 „ 
1875-76—Expenditure, Rs. it, 445. 8. 6; receipts, Rs. 1036. 15. o: 
deficit, Rs. 10,408. 9. 6. Total deficit, Rs. 23,396. 7. 5, or £2330 
13s. In view of these figures the Chief Commissioner has deter¬ 
mined to restrict farming, operations to small experiments in irri¬ 
gated raH crops, and, as a measure of economy, to dispense with 
the services of the superintendent. The future expenditure on the 
farm will be insignificant. The establishment now (1877) consists 
of a sarddr on Rs. 50 and a chauMd&r on Rs. 10 a month (total 
£12 a year), under the. direct control of the Deputy-Conservator of 
Forests * the total number of live-stock is 64 head. 

Natural Calamities, such as blights, floods,’or droughts are 
not common in the District, although the crops in the Jiintii Hills 
sometimes suffer from insects. So far as the Deputy-Commissioner 
is able to ascertain, no destruction of crops affecting the general 
harvest has occurred within the experience of the present generation. 
During the Onssa famine of 1866-67 the maximum price of common 
rice reached per hundredweight, but no such distress was felt as 
to require Government relief operations. The price just mentioned 
was certainly equal to the rates prevalent in the famine-stricken 
localities ; but.pnces always rule high in the Hills, and afford no just 
criterion of the state of affairs among the general body of the 
inhabitants. Distress was only felt by a small portion of the 
population, chiefly the Bengali immigrants residing in the District 
who are generally a well-to-do class. The Hill people, as a rule do 
not eat potatoes, which they grow only for export; but in case of 
actual famine, they might fall back upon this crop for their own food 
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supply As the District depends .so largely for its supply of rice 
upon Sylhet and Zdmnip, the state of the markets in those places 
exercises a greater influence on the rates in the Hills than any 
ailure of the local harvest. In the year 1858 the price of common 
rice is said to have risen as high as 6 sen for the rupee, or 18s. 8cL 
per cwt., m consequence of the failure of the crops in the plains. 

Roads and Means of Communication.— The following are the 
eight pnncipal lines of road in the Khisi and Jaintia Hills—M 
Road from Shillong to Gauhiti, in Kamnip. This road has recently 
(1877) been opened for wheeled traffic throughout its entire length 
The Deputy-Commissioner’s Report for 1876-77 states that the 
number of passengers passing up and down may be estimated 
at about 800 or 1000 every month, and the number of carts 
ahready used at about 50. The tonga dak brings travellers up 
to Shillong from Gautatf in two days by a comfortable and easy 
carriage service, while for natives a cheaper conveyance by bullock 
cart is available. At Gauhdti there is a good dak bungalow in 
charge of a khdnsdmd, where the usual accommodation provided 
in a hotel is to be found. The stages to Shillong are as follow — 
(a) Gauhdtf to Bomihdt, 17 miles. The road is good throughout 
There is a ddk bungalow in charge of a chauJdddr at Bomihat, where 
grain and rice are procurable, (b) Bomitat to Nongpoh, 14J 
The road is hilly throughout, but good. At Nongpoh, which is at 
an elevation of 1900 feet, there is a ddk bungalow in charge of a 
khdnsdmd, from whom'tea, liquors, and biscuits, eta can be 
obtained. The ddk bungalow is furnished with bedding, linen, etc. 
Grain and rice can be purchased in the hdzdr. (c) Nongpoh to 
Um-sning, i6£ miles. At Um-sning, elevation 2700 feet, there is a 
ddk bungalow in charge of a chaufdddr. Supplies or coolies are not 
procurable, but sometimes grain and rice can be purchased, (d) 
Um-sning to Um-jam, 9 | miles. At Um-jam there is a Public 
Works Department rest-house in charge of a chauJdddr. Supplies 
or coolies are not procurable, (e) Unujarn to Shillong, 91 miles, of 
which 6J are a continuous ascent. At Shillong there are ddk 
bungalows in the Artillery Lines, containing four separate rooms. 

A kJtansama is in attendance, and the rooms are completely fur¬ 
nished with bedding, linen, eta This entire road, which has a total 
length of 67 miles, is as perfect a hill road as could be seen in any 
country, and a model of engineering skill. (2) Road running 
from Gauhhti across the Hills, via Nongklao, Mio-flang, Cherr£ 
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Punji, and Thardghdt, to BhoMganj in Sylhet; length, about 130 
miles. Repairs to this road are effected partly by the inhabitants 
of the Native States, and partly by Government. (3) Cart road from 
Shillong to M£o-flang, 14 miles. This road has been opened for 
cart traffic throughout. (4) Road from Shillong, via Jowii and 
MukHtipur, to J£inti£pur in Sylhet; length, about 70 miles. This 
road is being improved from year to year, and when finished the 
cost may amount to per mile. (5) Road to connect Shillong 
with the Giro Hills, opened out from M^rbisd, via Soh-iong, 
Kynchi, Mdo-ker-chd, and Nongstain, to within 20 miles of the 
boundary between the two Districts; length, about 52 miles. This 
road is at present only a fair-weather road. It was made in 18 72-73, 
and when completed may cost £50 a mile. (6) Road to connect 
Shillong with the Confederate State of Shelld, bordering, on Sylhet, 
from Lyn-kyn-tyng-noh via Pom-san-ngdt to Sym-pher; length, about 
16 miles. This road, when completed, will be about 60 miles in 
length. (7) Road leading via Lait-tyng-kot to Soh-rd-rim and 
Cherra Piinji; length, about 22 miles. This is at present a 
bridle path, but may eventually be the line for a cart road to 
Cherrd Punji. (8) Road from Jowdi, in the Jdintid Hills, to Nong-ri- 
tiang; length, about 12 miles. This road, when extended, will con¬ 
nect Jowdi with the District of Nowgong in the Brahmaputra valley, 
and the estimated total length will be about go miles. Besides the 
above-mentioned eight roads, there are other bridle paths which 
facilitate access to remote places. 

Coal Mines. —Coal exists in the KMsi and Jdintid Hills in 
connection with the limestone formation. As a rule the carboni¬ 
ferous strata are not extensive, and they are for the most part found 
in localities more or less inaccessible. In the Khisf Hills coal has 
been discovered at the eleven following places :—(1) By-rang, alti¬ 
tude about 1242 feet above sea level; (2) Cherrd, 4118 feet; (3) 
Lait-ryng-iew, 4800 feet; (4) Mio-long, 600 feet; (5) Mdo-stoh, 
1500 feet; (6) Mdo-syn-ram, 4000 feet; (7) Mao-don, 400 feet; (8) 
Mdo-nai-chhord, 300 feet; (9) Mao-beh-lyrkdr, 5000 feet; (10) 
SheM, 800 feet ; (11) TMnjindth, 4400 feet. In the Jdintid Hills 
at the five following localities:—(1) Am-wi, altitude about 3800 
feet above sea level; (2) Lidd-dong, 2200 feet; (3) Ndr-pd, 500 
feet; (4) Sah-tyng-gdh, 3500 feet; (5) Sher-mang, 4000 feet. The 
most extensive of the coal beds are those situated at Cherra 
Piinji in the Khasf Hills, and at Iddd-dong in the Jdintii Hills. 
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The coal strata at the former place are calculated to extend over 
one-third of a square mile, with an average thickness of from 3 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet j and the yield of the coal, if it could be worked, 
is estimated at 447>°oo tons. At the latter spot the area of the 
coal-fields is computed to extend over 0*394 of a square mile, and the 
estimated yield of the mineral is about i, 100,000 tons. The coal 
at Cherri Piinji and at L£-kd-dong is in quality equal to some English 
coals } it is quick in its action, and consequently would generate 
steam rapidly; it cakes well, but gives out a large amount of smoke ; 
it is fragile and easily'broken. From the absence of that definite 
structure which produces the planes of division known to English 
miners as ‘ backs/ or joints in the coal, it breaks into unsymmetrical 
pieces, and consequently does not stow well. From its composition, 
quick combustion, and irregular cleavage, it is estimated to be 
from 5 to 7 per cent, inferior to good English coal; but as a gas- 
producing coal it is considered superior to English produce, both as 
regards quality and purity of the gas. It is also calculated to yield a 
good quality of coke. The market value of coal found in the Khdsi 
and Jdintia Hills cannot be given with any approach to accuracy, 
owing to the expense of labour in the Hills and of carriage to the 
plains. The Station of Shillong, which consumes coal as fuel, derives 
its supply from the coal beds at Mdo-beh-lyrkdr, 18 miles distant, 
and the price is as high as ^3 per ton. Ld-ka-dong is within six 
miles of Borgbat, a village on an affluent of the Surma, which is 
accessible all the year round by boats of 500 maunds, or 28 tons 
burden ; but at present only coolie-carriage is available between 
La-ka-dong and Borghat 

The following is a brief history of the mines at Cherrd Punjl in 
the Khasi Hills, and at La-ka-dong in the Jaintia Hills :—Govern¬ 
ment holds a perpetual lease of the Cherd Punjf mines from 
the chief or Siem of Cherd, conditionally upon the payment 
by Government of a royalty of two shillings and eightpence for 
every five tons of coal quarried and removed from the mine, 
and also upon the terms that the people of Cherd shall be 
permitted to work the beds on their own account. In 1844 
Government transferred its right to work the mine to Captain 
Engledue, then agent of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, for 
a period of twenty years; but in the following year this gentleman, 
with the permission of Government, made over his lease to Messrs. 
Gisborne & Co., of Calcutta, who worked the mine for about two years, 
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and in 1851 transferred their rights to Mr. W. Moran, of Calcutta. 
The last lessee, however, preferred buying his coal to mining it; and 
Government, seeing that the mines were not worked in a satisfactory 
manner, resumed the beds in 1859, and advertised them for letting. 
No person, however, has since come forward to work the mine. 
The Ld-kd-dong coal mines are the sole property of Government, 
which in the year 1848 leased the mining rights to Mr. B. W. Darley. 
This gentleman in the following year made over his lease to Messrs. 
Gisborne & Co., who soon afterwards transferred it to Mr. Moran. 
This gentleman surrendered his lease in ^59, when the mines were 
advertised for letting, but no one has since come forward and under¬ 
taken to work the coal. Between 1850 and 1856, while the mines 
were worked, about 5100 tons of coal were extracted for exportation. 

In Mr. Allen’s Report, dated 1858, it is stated that the coal of the 
Hills then found a ready sale at Dacca and elsewhere at 8 Annds per 
maund; and that the average quantity exported into Bengal was about 
25,000 maunds, valued at Rs. 12,500, or ^"1250. According to the 
local trade reports, this exportation would appear to have entirely 
died out; but the Bengal registration returns record 2965 maunds 
of coal, valued at Rs. 1482, or ^148, at the rate of 8 annds per 
maund, as exported from Sylhet District in the year 1876-77. This 
supply was probably derived from the Khdsl and Jdintid Hills. 

Limestone Quarries.— A limestone formation prevails more or 
less along the whole southern face of the Khdsi and Jdintid Hills. 
The quarries are chiefly situated in the beds and on the banks of 
rivers and water-courses. 

The limestone-quarrying localities in the Khdsi Hills are the 
following twenty-six:-(1) Bha-wdl; (2) Bor-syr-mai; (3) By-rang, 
alias Wd h-long; (4) Bor-punji; (5) Chun-jurd; (6) Dholai; (7) 
DwM; (8) Ichhdmati; (9) Ldm-dih-long; (10) Lan-grin; (n) 
Long-long; (12) Mao-nai; (13) Mao-don; (14) Mdo-kdr-tilld; (15) 
Mohesh-khdh; (16) Mdo-long; (17) No-krid; (18) Pdthdria; (19) 
Ram-seng-rai-skeh; (20) Soh-lai; (21) Silai; (22) Shelld; (23) 
Tangld, (24) Tang-wai; (25) Um-song; (26) Um-tymd. In the 
Jamtid Hills, the following seven (r) Chun-chhord; (2) Ldmd- 
pushi ; (3) Lithang ; (4) Myrli Punji; (5) Nongthd-long; (6) Run- ' 
ndth ; (7) Rowai. The supply of limestone is literally inexhaus¬ 
tible. The wants of Calcutta and of the whole of Lower Bengal 
have been satisfied from these hills from time immemorial. During 
the year 1876-77 the estimated export was r,600,000 maunds, valued 
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at Rs .480,000, or .£48,000, and the revenue derived by Govem- 
ment from die quame 3 was Rs . 6 7 ,a66, or £6726. In addition, 
^^ asl Chlefs receive a revenue from this source of more than 

„, lR0N l7’ rhe smelti “g of iron was once the chief industry in the 
Rhisi Hills, and a considerable quantity of the metal used to be 
exported into Sylhet, both in the crude and the manufactured 
state. Recently, however, this industry has almost died out, in 
die face of the competition of the superior article imported from 
England and sold in the plains at a cheaper rate. The indigenous 
methods of extracting, washing, and smelting the ore have been 
minutely described by Professor Oldham. The following descrip¬ 
tion is taken from Mr. Allen’s Report, dated 1858, at which date 
the annual export of smelted iron was estimated at 45,000 maunds, 
valued at Rs. 67,500, or £6 1S o, at the rate of Rs. r. 8 per mauni: 

The ore is said to be most abundant and of the best quality in 
the State of Khynm, especially at the villages of Nongkrim and 
Noyandri. A few iron articles, such as ddos or hill knives, koddlis 
or mattocks, spear and arrow-heads, are manufactured by the 
smiths m the Hills; but the greater bulk of the smelted iron is sent 
to the plains for sale in circular lumps weighing about 4 or 5 sen 
These lumps, called bird, sell at Chhatdk for from Rs. 1. 4 to 
Rs. r 6 per maund. The best iron, however, which is beaten 
into bars called /«■/, sells for from Rs. r. ro to Rs. 1. 12 per 
maund. Khasf iron is preferred to English, in consequence of its 
greater malleability. It is much used by the native boat-builders 
of Sylhet and the neighbouring Districts to make fastenings for the 
timbers of their boats. When brought into the market, it is more 
than half dross, and it is this circumstance which renders the iron 
trade unprofitable. The cost of carriage from the Hills to the 
plains is about 6 dnnds per maund; and the traders, who are all 
Khasids themselves, affirm that they get an average profit of only 
2 dnnds per maund.’ The tables of trade for 1876-77 retur no 
smelted iron as exported from the Hills, but Rs. 7000 of iron 
implements exported, against nails and ironmongery imported to 
the value of Rs. rS,000. 

The Manufactures of the District, besides iron, consist of 
coarse cotton and randia cloth, plain silver work, rude implements 
of husbandry, netted bags made of the fibre of the pine-apple, com¬ 
mon pottery, and mats and baskets. With the exception of the 
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manufacture of iron, in which the master blacksmith often employs 
hired labourers, the other industries are generally followed by 
females in their own houses. No class of labourers are hereditarily 
attached to any manufacture in a manner that affects their personal 
freedom. The system of advancing money for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses does not obtain in the Khdsf and Jiintii Hills. The total 
value of the manufactures of the District is stated to be between 
^2000 and ^3000 per annum. No local manufactures are carried 
on by means of imported capital. 

Commerce and Trade. —The external commerce of the Khdsi 
and Jdintid Hills is chiefly conducted on the southern boundary, 
through the District of Sylhet. The total value is more consider¬ 
able than might be expected, owing to the fact that these Hills 
practically possess the monopoly of supplying Bengal with lime, 
potatoes, and oranges. Other important articles of export are raw 
cotton, stick-lac, betel-nut and fdn leaves, and bay leaves or Uz~ 
fat The exportation of iron, which was once large, has now almost 
ceased. The chief imports consist of rice, dried fish, cotton cloth, 
salt, and tobacco. On the whole, it would appear that the course 
of trade is about equally balanced. Trade statistics of more or 
less value are in existence. The earliest of such statistics are to 
be found in the Report of Mr. W. J. Allen, dated 1858. The 
information there given was based for the most part upon oral state¬ 
ments furnished by numerous native traders to Mr. Hudson, who 
then filled the office of Principal Assistant-Commissioner. It may 
be accepted as 'a fait representation of the state of trade in 
the Hills’ at that time. The imports and exports on the Assam 
side were each estimated at about Rs. 15,000, or ^1500. The trade 
with the markets in the Surmd valley was much larger. The total 
of the exports was valued at Rs. 7° 0 >° 00 , or ^70,000, giving a 
profit to the traders of Rs. i 7 °> 7 ° 5 > or ^17,070. The chief items 
were: Limestone, 1,700,000 ntaunds , valued at Rs. 306,000 • 

potatoes, 50,000 mounds , value Rs. 125,000; oranges, 45,000,000 
in number, value Rs. 7 ^, 75 °; smelted iron, 45,000 mounds, value 
Rs* 67,500; cotton, 12,000 mounds , value Rs. 42,000; betel-nuts, 
value Rs. 37,500 ; coal, 25,000 mounds, value Rs. 12,500. The total 
value of the imports was estimated at Rs. 350,000, or ^35,000, 
being just one-half the value of the exports; the estimated profits 
are given as Rs. 44,325, or ^4432. The chief items were :—Rice, 
150,000 mounds, value Rs. 225,000; cloth of sorts, Rs. 25,000; 
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fish, fresh and dried, Rs. 20,000; salt, 2000 maunds, value Rs. 
10,000. For the last three years, from 1874-75 to 1876-77 
elaborate tables of the external commerce have been drawn up by 
the successive Deputy-Commissioners in charge of the District. 
There is, however, no organized system of trade registration, and 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam has expressed the opinion that 
the figures ‘cannot be at all relied upon.’ The items vary greatly 
year by year, which is partly due to the different principles of valua¬ 
tion adopted. For the year 1874-75 the total exports were valued 
at Rs. 1,371,830, or .£137,183, being just double the estimated 
value twenty years ago; the imports were valued at Rs. 1,359,300, 
or -£* 3 5 > 93 °, being an increase in the same period of nearly forty¬ 
fold. The excess value of exports was Rs. 12,530, or £1253. In 

1875-76 the exports were valued at Rs. 1,721,761, or £172,176; 
the imports at Rs. 1,617,455, or £161,745, showing an excess 
on the export side of Rs. 104,306, or £10,430. The tables for 
1S76-77, given m full on the following pages (pp. 238, 239), are 
quoted from the Administration Report for that year. They are 
based partly upon returns of trade at the marts of BhoMganj and 
Jaintiapur, and partly upon such approximations as could be sup¬ 
plied by local traders. The total value of the exports amounts to 
Rs. 1,603,530, or £160,353; that of the imports to Rs. 1,576,483, 
or 2 >o i 57j® 48, showing a balance of Rs. 27,047, or £2704, in 
favour of the District. 

The export of limestone in 1876-77 was r,600,000 maunds, 
valued at Rs. 480,000, at the rate of Rs. 300 for 1000 maunds. 
These figures show no increase in quantity, but a large increase in 
value, over the estimates of twenty years ago. The registration 
system of river traffic in Bengal shows a total export during 
1876-77 from the two Districts of Sylhet and Cachar of 1,056,159 
maunds of lime and limestone, valued at Rs. 742,118 at the 
rate of 12 annas per maund. The difference between these two 
sets of figures for the same year is very considerable. It may be 
partly explained by the consideration that the Bengal estimate of 
value includes the stone after it has been'calcined and reduced to 
lime. The trade in limestone is chiefly in the hands of Messrs. 
Inglis & Co., whose depot is at Chhatdk, on the Sunni river. The 
connection of this firm with the trade of the Khisf Hills is of very 
long standing. The founder, Mr. Henry Inglis, was the son-in-law of 

[Sentence continued on page 238. 
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Estimate of Imports into the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
for the Year 1876-77. 


Brass pots and pans, 
Country soap, . 

Chura or crushed rice, 
Cloth of sorts, . 

Coral beads, 

Cows and oxen, 

Castor oil, 

Cocoa-nut oil, . 

Dal or pulse, 

Eggs, .... 
Earthenware and glass, 
European stores, 

Fish, and dry fish, 

Ghi, . 

Grains, 

Gold, . 

Kerosene oil, 

Molasses. 

Nails and ironmongery, . 
Oil, . . . . 

Onions, .... 
Poultry, . . , 

Rice, 

Salt, . 

Sugar, . 

Spices, 

Silver, .... 
Sheep, . . 

Tamarind, 

Tea and coffee, . 

Tobacco, . . . . 

Alia or wheat flour, . 

Wines and liquors, . 
Miscellaneous Native goods, 


Rates of 
Valuation. 


Rs. per maund . 


Weight in 
maunds. 


Rs. 

14,700 

18,000 

2,925 

158,000 

18,100 

5.600 

2,000 

7So 

9,600 

2,000 

800 

16.600 
215.400 

22,750 

5.200 

6,500 

2,750 

19.600 
18,000 

30.600 
4,800 

12,500 

720,300 

84,000 

14,000 


1,576,483 



Sentence continued from page 237.] 

Colonel Lister, who filled the office of Political Agent fiom 1835 to 
1854. In 1858, when Mr. Allen drew up his Report on the Dis¬ 
trict, the trade both in lime and oranges was a monopoly of this 
Mr. Inglis. The stone is exported to Chhaffik and other marts on 
the Surma river, where some portion is burned and made into lime, 
and the remainder sold in the rbugh. The trade name in Bengal 
is‘Sylhet lime.’ 

The export of potatoes in 1876-77 was 200,500 maunds, valued 
at Rs. 501,250, or ^50,125, at the rate of Rs. 2. 8 per maund. 

[Text continued on page 239. 
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Estimate of Export^ from the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
for the Year 1876-77. 


Rates of Valuation. Weight or Number. Value. 


Tezpdt or bay leaves, 
Betel-nuts and pdn 
leaves, .... 
Black pepper, . . 

Boats,. 

Cinnamon, . . . 

Chillies, .... 
Cotton, . . 

Fruits (jack and lime] 
Garlic, ... . . 

Hides, ..... 
Honey, .... 
India-rubber, . . 
Iron implements, . 
Limestone, . . . 
Oranges, .... 

Potatoes. 

Pine-apples, . . . 
Stick lac, .... 
Timber, bamboos, 
and canes, . . 

Turmeric, . . . 
Bees-wax, . . . 


Rs. 

2. 8 per maund. 


1. 8 per maund. 

4. o per maund. 
8. o 


15. o per maund. 
40. o „ 


26,000 maunds.\ 


300. o per 1000 maundsA i, 600,000 


12. o per 3000. 

2, 8 per maund. 

20. o per maund. 


2. o per maund. 
55- o 


9,400,000 No. 
200,500 maunds. 


1,603,530 


2 ext continued from page 238.] 

This price is about the same as it was twenty years ago, but the 
quantity has increased fourfold. The potato was first introduced 
into the Hills in 1830 by Mr. David Scott, who was then the 
Govemor-General’s Agent. £ No greater boon could have been con¬ 
ferred upon the people/ The local trade is entirely in the hands 
of the Khasias themselves, and the larger portion of the produce 
is despatched direct to Calcutta. According to the registration 
returns of river traffic in Bengal, the export of provisions (including 
vegetables) from Sylhet in 1876-77 was 123,108 maunds , valued at 
Rs, 369,324, or ^36,932, at the rate of Rs. 3 per maund. 

The export of oranges in 1876-77 was 9,400,000 in number, 
valued at Rs. 37,6.06, at the rate of Rs. 12 per 3000. These figures 
apparently show a great decrease since 1858, At that time Mr. 
Inglis possessed the entire monopoly of the trade, by means of the 
leases which he held from the Khasf Chiefs of all-the valuable 
groves. The annual produce of his groves was estimated at forty-five 
millions of oranges, having increased from eleven millions within the 
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previous twenty years. The oranges, like the lime, were brought 
own to Mr, Inglis’ depot at Chhatik, where they Were sold to 
the dealers at the rate of about Rs. i. 12 per 1000, or less than 
half their present estimated price. It is stated in Mr. Allen’s 
Report, that the Calcutta market was then chiefly supplied from the 
groves of Shelia Punji and Bor Punji; the produce of the other 
villages, was more perishable, and required to be sold in the neigh¬ 
bouring Districts. The fruit is known in Calcutta as ‘ Sylhet oranges.’ 
The Bengal registration returns for 1876-77 show a total export from 
Sylhet of 64,505 maunds of ‘fruit,’ valued at Rs. 103,51.; or 
Ai9,3Si- 

The export of raw cotton appears to have greatly increased. In 
1876-77 the total quantity exported was 36,000 maunds, valued at 
Rs. 216,000, or ,£21,600, at the rate of Rs. 6 per maund. Twenty 
years-before the export had been only 12,000 maunds, valued at 
Rs. 42,000, at the rate of only Rs. 3. 8 per maund. The cotton 
is of inferior quality, with a short and woolly staple. It is chiefly 
consumed by the Sylhet weavers. The total registered export from 
that District in 1876-77 was only 4300 maunds, valued at Rs. 64,500 
at the high rate of Rs. 15 per maund, 9 

The chief article of import now, as twenty years ago, is rice; for 
the hill-men have never grown sufficient for their own consumption 
and the recent establishment of the Civil Station of Shillong has 
increased the demand. In 1876-77 the total imports of rice were 
estimated at 205,800 maunds , valued at Rs. 720,300, or £72 020 
at the rate of Rs. 3. 8 per maund. Twenty years ago the imports 
were nearly as great, viz. 150,000 maunds; but the value was only 
S ’ 22 S’ 00 °’ at the rate of Rs. 1. 8 per maund, or less than one-half 

ValUC ' ThC Chief S ° Urce 0f su PP ! y is Sylhet District, 
which sends its surplus to the tea gardens of CacMr, as well as to 
these Hills, and also exported, in the year 1876-77, 224,000 maunds 
ot nee and 433,100 maunds of paddy into Bengal. 

The importation of fish (fresh and dried) has enormously in- 
crease n 1876-77 the total amount was 35,900 maunds, valued 
at Rs. 215,400, or .£21,540, at the rate of. Rs. 6 per maund. 

wenty years ago the value was only Rs. 20,000, but the quantity 
is not given. The preparation of dried fish is a flourishing industry 
m the adjoining District of Sylhet. 

The importation of cotton cloth has increased in an almost equal 
proportion. The value in 1876-77 was Rs. i 5 S,ooo, or £i 5 ,Soo, as 
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against Rs. 25,000, or £2,500, twenty years earlier. The supply of 

piece-goods is derived directly from Dacca. 

A curious feature in the trade of the KMsi and Jdintid Hills is 
the total absence of Marwdri or Jain merchants—an enterprising 
class, who are found everywhere else in Assam, even to the farthest 
comers of the Brahmaputra valley. There are a few Bengali 
traders from Dacca, who do not take up a permanent residence in 
the Hills; but the great bulk of the business remains in the hands 
of the natives, who themselves reap the profits and are said to be 
keen at a bargain. 

The principal markets at the foot of the Hills, on the Sylhet side, 
are BhoMganj, Chhat^k, Lakhat, Jalntidpur, Jafling, Phar^lb^zdr, 
Maodong, Ponatit, SoMpur, MoMghul, and Lengjut. Many of 
these are situated within the Sylhet boundary; but they are all 
frequented by Khasi and , Synteng traders, who spend their whole 
time in passing from one market village to another. The markets 
or hats are held at regular intervals of eight days (for the Khisf 
week consists of this number), with the object of permitting the 
same people to visit the different places in rotation. 

Capital. Such little capital as the people possess is either 
employed in trade or lent out upon interest. In a few cases it is 
hoarded and allowed to remain idle. In small loan transactions, 
whether articles are pledged as security or not, the interest usually 
charged is one dnnd in the rupee per month, or 75 per cent per 
annum. In larger transactions the rate of interest per month varies 
from 2 to 3 per cent Nothing is charged in the name of interest 
where lands are mortgaged as security for a loan, as the land is 
always made over to the mortgagee in lieu thereof, and he is only 
bound to restore it on payment of the amount lent. In petty 
advances for agricultural purposes, part of the produce is given by 
the cultivator at something less than market rates in repayment of 
the amount borrowed. Limestone quarrying is the only industry in 
the District carried on by European agency. 

Revenue and Expenditure. —The revenue realized from the 
KMsi and Jrintia Hills has increased considerably in recent years. 
As the Khasi States are treated as semi-independent, the receipts 
from that portion of the District are altogether insignificant, with the 
exception of the dues levied from the lime quarries. The larger 
part of the revenue in Jaintia is derived from the house tax. For 
.1335, when British authority was first established in the Khasi Hills, 
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the total revenue is returned at £77, and the expenditure at 
£2061. By the year i860-61, at which date the J^intii Hills were 
included, the revenue was £2194, and the expenditure was £415 r . 
There has since been a large increase on both sides of the account, 
and the District now more than pays for the cost of administration. 
The budget estimate for 1870-71 calculated on a revenue of £6290, 
and an expenditure of £7855. In 1875. according to the figures of 
the Depuij-Commissioner, the revenue was .£13,383, and the ex¬ 
penditure £9092. The Assam Administration Report for 1875-76 
returns the gross revenue at Rs. 108,018, or £10,801, of which only 
Rs. 342 was derived from the land, and the total cost of officials 
and police of all kinds at Rs. 64,731, or £6473, showing an apparent 
surplus of Rs. 43,287, or £4328. This increase of revenue is the 
more satisfactory, considering that the Khdsiis still remain practically 
nntaxed. 

Sources of Revenue. —The main sources of revenue are the 
following(1) Mineral revenue; (2) House tax. The mineral 
revenue consists of the rents derived from the lime quarries, which 
are leased for terms of years to the highest bidder at public auction 
after due advertisement. All such leases have to receive the sanc¬ 
tion of the Chief Commissioner. In 1876-77 the total revenue from 
lime quarries was Rs. 67,266, or £6,726, 12s., being a decrease of 
Rs. 7892 on the previous year. The house tax is levied throughout 
the whole of the Jslintid Hills, and in the Rritish possessions in the 
Khdsi Hills. The settlement is made with the head-man of each 
village, who is termed a dolloi or sarddr. It is his duty to submit 
every year to the Deputy-Commissioner or subdivisional officer a 
list of the number of houses in his village, accounting for all changes 
since the “previous assessment. Thereupon the Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner or subdivisional officer makes the assessment according to 
the rate fixed for the village, which is either R. 1 ( 2 s.) or Rs. 2 
(4s.) per house, and submits the proceedings for the confirmation 
of the Chief Commissioner. In 1876-77 the house tax realized a 
total revenue of Rs. 13,714, or £1371, 8s., of which Rs. 10,654 
came from the Jdinti£ Hills. The land revenue is derived from a 
few petty estates lying at the foot of the JaintM Hills, which were 
transferred from the rent-roll of Sylhet District on the adjustment 
of the boundary between the hills and plains portion of Jdintii. 
The settlement of these estates was made in 1856-57, for twenty 
years, in the same manner as the settlement of the other Jdintid 
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estates. In addition, there are a few small holdings at Jowai, in the 
Jdintia Hills, which have been settled, after measurement, under the 
Assam Settlement Rules for a term of ten years. In 1876-77 the 
total land revenue amounted to Rs. 223, or ^22, 6s., derived from 
24 estates. Other small items of revenue are derived from fisheries, 
forests, stamps,, and excise. In 1876-77 the rent of the fishery 
mahdls was Rs. 3321, or ^332, 2s.; forests produced Rs. 773, or 
£ 77 ) 6s., of which Rs. 652 represents fees on the exportation of 
timber from the KMsi States to the District of Kamnip. In the 
same year stamps yielded Rs. 16,121, or £1612, 2s. ; but this total 
includes the sale of postage and telegraph stamps, as well as the sum 
credited for service stamps. Excise produced Rs. 1216, 01 £121, 
12s. The stamps are sold at the Treasury; there are no licensed 
vendors. The excise laws are applied only within the limits of the 
Stations of Shillong and Cherra Punjl, and throughout the Jaintia 
Hills. There are no licensed distilleries in the District, and the free 
manufacture of country spirit is permitted both in the dependent 
States and in British territory; what is manufactured is mainly for 
home consumption. In 1876-77 there were in all 18 licenses in 
force—4 for imported spirituous and fermented liquors, 1 each for 
mdddt and chandu, 2 for gdnjd, and 10 for opium. The Khasias and 
Syntengs are not addicted to the use of intoxicating drugs, which is 
confined to the people from the plains residing on British territory. 

Courts, etc. —In the year 1835 there were two Magisterial and 
Civil Courts in the District By 1850 the number had risen to four, 
which continues to the present time. The maximum distance of 
any village from the nearest court is 65 miles, the average distance 
is 2 5 miles. In 1835 one European official was permanently stationed 
in the District; in 1850, two; in 1862 and 1869, again one. In 
the last-mentioned year the subdivision of Jowai was opened in the 
Jaintia Hills; and there have since been two officers in the District, 
a Deputy-Commissioner at Shillong, and an Assistantat Jowai The 
total number of magistrates is three. These figures, of course, are 
exclusive of the staff of the Local Government, which has been 
established at Shillong since 1874. 

Police Statistics— For police purposes, the Khisi and Jiintia 
Hills are divided into the three following thdnds or police circles, 
with two outposts :—(1) Shillong, with an outpost at Nongpoh; (2) 
Jowai; (3) Cherra Punji, with an outpost at Thdria-ghdt, at the foot 
of the southern hills. 
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In 1835, when British authority was first extended to the Khisf 
Hills, the cost of maintaining the police, from the rank of jam&dar 
or head constable upwards, was £>4$\ and in 1840, ^57, 16s. By 
i860, when the J&intii Hills had been annexed, and a thand opened 
at Jowdi, the cost had risen to ^480. In the year 1869 the strength 
of the regular police was 149 men in the Khdsf Hills, and an 
additional 29 in Jdintid. 

In 1875 the police statistics of the Khdsf and Jdinti i Hills were 
as follow;—The force consisted of 2 inspectors on a salary of 
upwards of Rs. 100 a month, or ^120 a year; 3 sub-inspectors and 
13 head constables on a salary of less than Rs. 100 a month; and 
113 constables on an average pay of Rs. 9 a month, or £xo 9 16s. a 
year. The total pay of subordinate officers amounted to Rs. 8340 
or ^834 a year; and the total pay of constables to Rs. 12,168 or 
£1 216,16s. Certain contingencies brought up the aggregate expenses 
to Rs. 24,969 or ^2496, 18s. The total number of men of all 
ranks was 131. As compared with the area and population of the 
District, these figures show one man to every 16’49 square miles, or 
to every 153 persons of the population, maintained at a cost of 
Rs. 4. 1 or 8s. i|d. per square mile, and of 2 dnnds 16 pies or 4^d. 
per head of population. Of the total force, 1 officer and 13 men 
were employed to guard the jail, 3 officers and 23 men to guard the 
treasury and lock-up and to serve as escorts, leaving 14 officers and 
77 men available for general duty. 

Criminal Statistics.— The District of theKhdsf and JdintidHills, 
like the other Hill Districts of Assam, is administered by political 
officers, under special rules framed under Act xxii. of 1869. Petty 
criminal cases are disposed of by the indigenous magistracy, and 
only cases 'of a heinous character are reported to thfe political officers. 
Similarly, civil causes are referred to arbitration, according to the 
indigenous system of village panchdyats ; and the Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner reports that this system, while affording equal justice to the 
people, tends to preserve them from the eyil of litigiousness. 

In 1874 the total number of cases reported by the police to the 
political officers was 83, as compared with 63 in the previous year. 
In these 83 cases, 102 persons were arrested, of whom 71 were put 
on their trial; 61 persons, or 86 per cent., were convicted, and 10 
were acquitted. 

Though little serious crime exists in the Hills, yet the number of 
offences shows a tendency towards increase. The Report of the 
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Deputy-Commissioner for 1876-77 states that in that year 168 
persons in all were brought before the magistrates, the most com¬ 
mon classes of cases being theft and house trespass. In the same 
year 89 civil suits were instituted, of which 83 were for money 
claims, 2 for immoveable property, 2 for restitution of conjugal 
rights, and 2 in connection with religion and caste. In the Political 
Court there were 31 cases tried during the year, of which 13 were 
civil and 18 criminal. In the latter class of cases process issued 
against 60 persons, of whom 20 were convicted and 40 acquitted. 
The details of the two following cases will illustrate the condition of 
social life in the District. The first was a case of grievous hurt. 
The Siem of Myl-liem had sent four persons to fetch a man named 
[J Dor]a, who had been selected to marry the Siem’s sister. While 
on their way the messengers were attacked by a number of persons, 
evidently relatives of U Dorja who were opposed to the marriage.. 
One of them was severely beaten, and died within twelve days from 
pneumonia. The offenders, numbering five in all, were sentenced 
to pay a fine of Rs. 10 (Ji) each, or in default to suffer fourteen days 5 
imprisonment The second case $ras one of oppression. It origin¬ 
ated in a dispute about land, situated in a locality over which both 
the Siem of Nongklao and the Lyngdoh of Soh-iong claimed to 
exercise jurisdiction. The parties out of possession had gone to 
lay their complaint before the Siem, whereupon the Lyngdoh, with 
eight other persons, seized three of the complainants 5 kinsmen, 
ill-treated them, and kept them in durance with the object of having 
the complaint submitted to himself for adjudication. The Lyngdoh 
was sentenced to a fine of Rs. 50 (£5), and his companions were 
warned and discharged. 

Jail Statistics. —There are two jails in-the KMsi and Jdintii 
Hills (1) The jail at Shillong, which is directly under the charge 
of the Deputy-Commissioner; and (2) the lock-up at Jowai, under 
the Assistant - Commissioner. It has been proposed to build a 
new jail at Shillong; the present structure consists only of bamboo 
hqts, surrounded by a fence of the same material 

The following are the jail statistics for 1875:—Daily average 
number of prisoners, 40*91, of whom 1*07 were females; daily 
average number of sick, 1*42; number of deaths, 4, or 10 per cent 
of the average daily strength. The total expenditure was Rs. 7430 
(^743), or an average of Rs. 181 (j£i8, 2s.) per prisoner. This 
high rate of expenditure is due to the cost of rations at Shillong. 
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In addition, a total of Rs. 899 (£89, 18s.) was expended on jail 
buildings. The manufacturing account shows cash receipts amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 60, against an expenditure of Rs. 29, or a net profit of 
R s- 31 (£ 3 , 2s). 

Educational Statistics. —The management of education in the 
Khisi and Jdintid Hills is entirely in the hands of the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Mission, who first established themselves in the District 
about the year 1844. Though the Khdsids are naturally dull, and 
children are taken away from school before they have obtained more 
than a smattering of instruction, yet the perseverance of the mission¬ 
aries has been rewarded by most satisfactory results. It is stated, in 
the Report of the Inspector of Schools for Assam for 1874-75, that 
‘ a much larger proportion of the Khdsids know a little of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic than is the case, probably, in any other 
District of either Assam or Bengal.’ Female education, owing to 
the interest taken in this work by the wives of the missionaries, is 
also in a comparatively advanced condition. The missionary schools 
are largely subsidized by grants in aid from Government. The 
teaching is conducted in English and in Khdsi, the Roman character 
being used in both cases. 

The following paragraphs are compiled from the Education 
Report for 1874-75, above, referred to. In that year the total 
number of schools open in the District was 73, attended by 1666 
pupils. As compared with the area and the population, these figures 
show one school to every 84-34 square miles, and one pupil to every 
85 inhabitants. As compared with the total.number of males under 
ten years of age, the number of boys only attending school (1322) 
shows one scholar to eveiy 13-1. The total expenditure on educa¬ 
tion in the same year was Rs. 17,722. n. 3, or ^1772, 5s. sd.; 
towards which Government contributed Rs. 10,443. 2, fees and fines 
produced Rs. 228. 5- 3 > while the remainder (Rs. 7051. 4) was ex¬ 
pended by the Missionary Society from its own funds. The average 
cost of educating each pupil was Rs. 10. 10. 4, or^i, is. 3 £d. 

Primary Schools.— With the exception of the schools at Cherra 
Pdnji, Jowdi, Shillong, and ShelM, all the schools in the Hills may 
properly be classed as primary, though several are returned as 
middle vernacular schools. On this principle the total number of 
primary schools is 64, in 45 of which a little English is taught. 
These 64 schools had 1226 pupils on their rolls at the close of the 
year 1874-75, and an average daily attendance of 829, comparing 
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favourably with an average attendance of 694 in the preceding year. 
Of the pupils on the rolls, 132 were professed Christians, 36 Hindus, 
and 1058 Khdsiis. The total cost was Rs. 7127. 11. 6, or ^712, 
15s. 5d., towards which Government contributed Rs. 3246. The 
average cost of each pupil was Rs. 8. 7. 7, or 17s., of which Rs. 3.14. 7 
represents the share paid by Government. The chief failure among 
the Khasi^s is stated by the Inspector to be in arithmetic. Four 
primary scholarships were awarded during the year by the Deputy- 
Commissioner, on the recommendation of the secretary to the 
Mission. These scholarships are of the value of Rs. 3 a month, or 
£3, 12s. a year, and are tenable for two years. 

Middle English Schools. —There were four schools of this 
class during the year under report, with 397 pupils on the rolls, and 
an average daily attendance of 243. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 4581. 15. 9, or ^458, 4s., towards which Government con¬ 
tributed Rs. 1478. 8 3 the average cost of each pupil was Rs. 18. 
13- 7 , or £x, 17s. 8d. 

Female Instruction.— The Khisf and Jaintia Hills is the only 
District of Assam, and one of the very few throughout all India, in 
which female instruction can be said to exist During 1874-75 the 
number of girls attending the schools increased from 242 to 344, 
or by more than 42 per cent, showing 47 girls at school to every 
thousand of the female population, as opposed to *4 in the Province 
generally. Of this number 24 were taught by Mrs. Hugh Roberts of 
Cherrd Prinji, and 18 by Mrs. John Roberts of Shelia. During the 
year five of the girls were sent out as teachers, of whom one was 
placed in charge of the Shillong girls’ school, which has 29 pupils. 

Normal School.— According to the classification adopted by the 
Education Department, the institution at Cberra Punji, under the 
management of the Rev. Hugh Roberts, is described as partly 
Government normal ’ and partly £ aided English. 5 In 1874-75 the 
number of pupils on the rolls was 43, and the average attendance 
39. There is a class of 10 girls, and of the 16 teachers turned out 
during the year, 5 were girls. The total cost was Rs. 4252. 6. 6, 
almost the whole being paid by Government. The average cost 
of each pupil was Rs. 109. o. 7, or £10, 19s., of which Rs. 107. 2. 11 
represents the share of Government The following paragraph, 
quoted from Mr. Roberts’ Report, illustrates what the missionaries 
have effected, and also the difficulties with which they have to con¬ 
tend:—‘ Cases have been brought to my notice during the past year 
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of parents undergoing considerable privations rather than deny their 
children education; and in many families it has become a matter of 
ordinary routine to send the children to school. This only refers 
to the younger children; for after boys have attained their fourteenth 
or fifteenth year, their parents grow impatient for their pecuniary 
assistance. It is the custom among the KhisMs to inure very young 
children to work, so that they may earn enough to support them¬ 
selves as soon as ever they can manage strap and basket It is 
common for a boy to realize from ten pice to five dnnds a day for his 
parents; and it is considered sufficient sacrifice for the latter to have 
kept him at school up to his fourteenth year.’ 

Khasi States.— The following is a list of the nineteen semi¬ 
independent KMsf States or Democracies, with the particulars 
of information that are available for each, taken from the Assam 
Administration Report for 1875-76 

. ( r ) Bhawal or Warbah.— Name-of Siem, U Baman Singh, age 
m 1876,16 years; approximate population of State, 369; estimated 
gross revenue—from market dues, Rs. 10; from mdlikdnd on lime 
quarry, Rs. 16,000 total, Rs. r6,oro, or ^1601; products, rice, 
millet, tezpdt or bay leaves, black pepper, Piper nigrum; minerals, 
lime. ' 

(2) Cherra or SOHRAH—Siem, U H£jan Mdnik, aged 42; popu¬ 
lation, 8060; revenue—from market dues, Rs. 7000; judicial fines, 
Ks. 150; mdlikdnd on lime quarry, Rs. 200; zaminddri holding in 
s ylhet, Rs. 1300—total, Rs. 8650, or ^865; products, cotton, 
millet, betel-nuts, pan, oranges, black pepper, Piper nigrum, chillies, 
turmeric, ginger, and honey; manufactures, bamboo mats and bam¬ 
boo baskets; minerals, lime, iron, and coal. 

(3) Shella. W£had£ddrs, U Jitrri, aged 29, and U Rffi Singh, 
aged 35, of whom the former can read and write both Kh£sf and 

eng 1 a lttle^ population, 55 Ix i revenue—from market dues, 
Rs. 300; judicial fines, Rs. 400-total, Rs. 700, or ^70; products, 
oranges, betel-nuts, and pine-apples; manufactures, bamboo mats 
and bamboo baskets; minerals, lime and coal. 

(4) Khyrim or Nong-krem.— Siem, U Kher Singh, aged 32; 
population, 20,504; revenue—from pension allowed by the British 
Government Rs. 1800; market dues, Rs. 5000; judicial fines, 

Rs. 400, mdltkand on lime quarry, Rs. 1900; contributions for 
State purposes Rs. rooo-total, Rs. 10,100, or ^roxo; products, 
nee, cotton, millet, Job’s tears,’ caoutchouc, cinnamon, sohphlang 
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(a kind of turnip), betel-nuts, Indian com, fin, oranges, lac, 
potatoes, black pepper, Piper nigrum, chillies, turmeric, ginger, 
and honey; manufactures, cotton cloth, eria silk cloth, dies or hill 
knives, koddlts or mattocks, knives, hammers, crowbars, wedges, 
mats, and baskets ; minerals, lime, coal, and iron. 

(5) Myliim or Myl-liem.—S iem, U Hain Mdnik, aged 32; 
population, 12,266; revenue—from market dues, Rs. 250; State 
contributions, Rs. 1200; judicial fines, Rs. 225; forest rent, Rs. 15— 
total, Rs. 1690, or ^169; products, cinnamon, sugar-cane, rice, 

‘ Job’s tears,’ Indian com, sohfhlang, ginger, and millet; manufac¬ 
tures, dies and baskets; minerals, iron. 

(6) Langrin or Lyng-kin.— Siem, U Bor, aged 25; population, 
1867; revenue—from market dues, Rs. 150; mdliMnd on lime 
quarry, Rs. 700; forest rent, Rs. do; fisheries, Rs. 50—total, Rs. 960, 
or £96', products, rice, millet, chillies, turmeric, and ginger; 
min erals, lime and coal. 

(7) Maharam. —-Siem, Andliar Singh, aged 38; population, 6157, 
revenue—from State contributions, Rs. 400; market dues, Rs. 120; 
forest revenue, Rs. 55; mdlikdnd on lime quarry, Rs. 350 3 judicial 
fines, Rs. 120-—total, Rs. 1045, or ^104, 1 os.; products, ‘Job's 
tears,' black pepper, Piper nigrum, chillies, bay leaves, honey, Indian 
com, sohfhlangi cinnamon, caoutchouc, sugar-cane, and ginger; 
manufactures, daos , kod&hs, and hammers ; minerals, iron and lime. 

(8) Maoyang or Mao-iong.— Siem, U Jit Singh, aged 33; popu¬ 
lation, 12383 revenue—from lime quarries, Rs. 252. 8; house tax, 
Rs. 9; rent of fisheries, Rs. 50; judicial fines, Rs. 100; State con¬ 
tributions, Rs. 90—total, Rs. 501. 8 , or ^50, 3s.; products, honey, 
bees-wax, cotton, rice, millet, ‘ Job's tears/ sohphlang; manufactures, 
mats ; minerals, lime. 

(9) Mao-syn-ram. —Siem, U Ramman, aged 29; population, 
947; revenue—from market dues, Rs. 180; State contributions of 
an uncertain nature, Rs. 150—total, Rs. 330, or ^33 3 products, 
potatoes, millet, chillies, turmeric, honey, and ginger 3 manufactures, 
mats ; mineral^ lime, coal, and iron. 

(10) Malai-soh-mat or Malaichamat.—S iem, U Shongnam 
Singh, aged 33; population, 299; revenue from market dues, Rs. 
50 ; mdlikdna on lime quarry, Rs. 750 ; State contributions, Rs. 50; 
forest revenue, Rs. 50—total, Rs. 900, or ^90; products, rice, 
millet, ‘Job’s tears,' ginger, chillies, turmeric, bay leaves, betel-nuts, 
and oranges; manufactures, mats; minerals, lime. 
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(ix) Mariao.— Siem, U Ron Singh, aged 28; population, 2306 ; 
revenue—from market dues, Rs. 25; State contributions, Rs. 100— 
total, Rs. 125, or £12, 10s.; products, rice, millet, ‘Job’s tears,’ 
ginger, chillies, turmeric, sohphlang, Indian corn, sugar-cane; manu¬ 
factures, mats. 

(12) Nobosophoh or Nong-soh-phoh. —Siem, U Ksan, aged 28 ; 
population, 961; revenue—from market dues, Rs. 100; judicial 
fines, Rs. 30—total, Rs. 130, or £13 ; products, rice, ‘Job’s tears,’ 
Indian corn, sohphlang, potatoes; manufactures, mats. 

(13) Non'gklao.— Siem, Kine Singh, aged 32; population, 6924; 
revenue—from market dues, Rs. 600; State contributions, Rs. 800; 
judicial fines, Rs. 50; forest dues, Rs. 600; rent of State land, 
Rs. 10—total, Rs. 2060, or ^206; products, potatoes, rice, millet, 
‘ Job’s tears,’ Indian com, sohphlang, caoutchouc, cinnamon; manu¬ 
factures, cotton, koddlis, ddos , and crowbars; minerals, lime. 

(14) Nong-spung.— Siem, U Step Singh, aged 53 (died in 1876); 
population, 8715 revenue, from commission as mauzdddr in Xam- 
rup District, Rs. 100, or ^"10; products, rice, potatoes, honey, bees¬ 
wax; manufactures, ddos; minerals, iron. 

(15) Nong-stain. Siem, U Dan Singh, aged 38; population, 
77631 revenue from market dues, Rs. 1000; lime quarries, Rs. 900; 
State contributions, Rs. 1.500; judicial fines, Rs. 1000—total, Rs. 
4400, or ^440; products, lac, honey, bees-wax, honey, caoutchouc, 
bay leaves, rice, millet, ‘Job’s tears,’ sugar-cane, chillies, sohphlang; 
manufactures, earthenware, pottery, cotton cloth, ddos, and spades ; 
minerals, lime and coal. 

(16) Ram-brai. Siem, U Amar Singh, aged 38, who can read 
and write Assamese a little; population, 1737; revenue—from 
market dues, Rs. 40; judicial fines, Rs. 150; forest rent, Rs. 250— 
total, Rs. 440, or ^44; products, rice, ‘Job’s tears,’ ginger, chillies, 
millet, and Indian corn; manufactures, cotton cloth. 

(17) Ji-rang. Sardar, U Moit Singh, aged 33 ; population, 581; 
revenue, ml; products, rice, millet, ginger, chillies, ‘Job’s tears,’ 
caoutchouc; manufactures, cotton cloth. 

. ( r 8) Dwara Nong-tyr-men.- —Sardar, U Jantrai, aged 29; popula¬ 
tion, 378; revenue -from mdlikdna on lime quarry, Rs. 1680; fees 
for cutting timber, Rs. 35-total, Rs. 17x5, or ^i 7 r, 1 os.; pro¬ 
ducts, rice, millet, oranges, betel-nuts, pdn, and turmeric; manufac¬ 
tures, small net; minerals, lime. 

(19) Mao-don.— Sardar, U Mohor Singh, aged 29; population, 
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2 S 3 > revenue, nil; products, millet, oranges, betel-nuts, jack-fruit, 
pine-apples, chillies, and bay leaves ; minerals, lime and coal. 

These statistics give the following totals for the nineteen Khdsi 
States or Democracies:—Population, 78,992; revenue, Rs. 49,856. 8, 
or J 49 8 5 > i 3 s -j of which Rs. 22,732. 8, or ^2273, 5 s -> is derived 
from lime quarries. The aggregate area of these States is elsewhere 
returned at 3997 square miles. 

Sued 1 visional Administration. —The twenty-five fiscal divisions 
which constitute the Jdintii Hills are regarded as forming a separate 
Subdivision, under the charge of an Assistant-Commissioner, whose 
headquarters are at the village of Jowdi. This Subdivision dates 
from 1869, for which year the separate cost of administration is 
returned at J1091. The following statistics, referring only to the 
Jdintid Hills, are taken from the Report of the Assistant-Com¬ 
missioner for 1876-77 ; for the rest, all information is included in the 
preceding sections of this Statistical Account, which apply generally 
to the whole District of the Khasi and Jiintid Hills. In the year 
1876-77 the total revenue of the Jowdi Subdivision amounted to 
Rs. 12,713, or JT271, 6s., of which Rs. 10,654 was derived from 
the house tax. The total value of the exports from the Subdivi¬ 
sion was estimated at Rs. 197,575, or ^19,757, 10s., including 
16,000 maunds of raw cotton, valued at Rs. 120,000, and 5490 
maunds of lac, valued at Rs. 54.900. The total value of the 
imports was' estimated at Rs. 345,600, or ^34,560, chiefly 
cotton and woollen cloth from Bengal, valued at Rs. 81,000 ; 
silk cloth from Assam, Rs. 25,000 ; 15,000 maunds of rice, value 
Rs. 60,000; 6229 loads of dried fish, value Rs. 35,344; 5287 
maunds of salt, value Rs. 37,009; 609 maunds of tobacco, value 
Rs. 44,872. These figures are compiled from reports submitted 
by the police stationed at Jarain, on the Jdintidpur road, and from 
information collected from the chief traders of Jowai. They show 
an apparent balance of trade against the Subdivision amounting to 
Rs. 148,025, or ^14,802, res. The population of Jowai and the 
surrounding villages is 4502 souls. 

Medical Aspects—Meteorology. —The climate of the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills is mild and equable. At Shillong the thermometer 
within doors ranges from about 58° in December to 70° or 75 0 in 
the hottest months. Out of doors the dry bulb varies between about 
38° in the cold weather and 8o° in May and June. A temperature 
higher than 8o° is seldom recorded. During the three years ending 
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in 1876, the highest maximum temperature was registered in the 
month of August, the lowest minimum in January. From November 
until the end of March the weather is dry and bracing. Hoar-frost 
lies upon the ground almost every morning in the months of 
December, January, and February. Shallow water occasionally 
freezes over, but snow never falls. 

The rainfall at Cherrd Prinji is enormous, varying between 300 
and 500 inches per annum. The heaviest fall is in the months of 
June and July. As much as 30 inches has been collected in one 
day in July, and 157 inches has been registered as the total rainfall 
of that, month. The average rainfall of the three years ending in 
1876 is returned at 368*41 inches. It is affirmed that a total of 
805 inches fell in 1861, of which 366 inches is assigned to the single 
month of July. This excessive rainfall can be readily accounted for 
by the abrupt manner in which the hills at Cherrd Piinji rise from 
the plains on the south. The vapour-bearing breezes of the south¬ 
west monsoon, sweeping across the heated, flooded plains of Lower 
Bengal, suddenly strike against the hills. The vapour as it ascends 
gets condensed into fogs and mists, and finally, when it reaches the 
crest of the range, discharges itself in torrents of . rain, unequalled 
by that recorded in any other part of the world. 

At Shillong, which is only 30 miles north and a little higher than 
Cherra Piinji, the average rainfall is only about 85 inches; but between 
these two Stations three higher ranges intervene, which deprive the 
clouds in passage of a considerable portion of their moisture. During 
the three years ending in 1876, the average rainfall at Shillong was 
83*65 inches. 

The rainfall at Jow£, a subdivisional Station in the Jdintia Hills, 
26 miles distant from the plains, holds a mid place between that 
of Cherrd Piinji and Shillong, and is estimated at 150 inches in 
the year. During the three years ending in 1876, the average rain¬ 
fall at Jowdi was 145*62 inches; but in the last of these years alone 
as much as 309*21 inches was registered, of which 134*34 inches 
fell in the month of June. 

The District is liable to shocks of earthquake. In September 
1875 considerable damage was done to the houses in Shillong by a 
shock which extended with great severity as far as Gauhdti; and 
several minor shocks were experienced in the year 1876-77. 

Diseases, etc.— Generally speaking, th^ climate of Shillong is 
pleasant and congenial to Europeans. English children thrive 
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remarkably, and there are few indigenous diseases of any kind. 
Malarious fevers of local origin are unknown, and cholera never 
prevails in the Hills except when directly imported from the plains. 
Notwithstanding the excessive rainfall, the climate of Cherra Piinjf 
also is pleasant and salubrious. The rainfall is confined in great part 
to the five months from May to the end of September. For the 
rest of the yeat the weather is mild and very equable, and in the 
winter months almost pleasanter than that of Shillong. 

Small-pox is the chief scourge amongst the Kh£si£s. The faces 
of more than half the people are seamed by the marks of this 
disease. Strenuous efforts have recently been made to introduce 
vaccination, and with some success. Within the past three years 
nearly 5000 children have been vaccinated. The number of 
vaccinations in 1876 was 1309, as compared with 1628 in the 
preceding year. 

Dysentery and bowel complaints generally prevail to a consider¬ 
able extent; and, as at most other hill stations in India, the English 
residents at Shillong occasionally suffer from these diseases. Dis¬ 
orders of the liver are also not uncommon, usually affecting persons 
who have recently arrived from the plains, probably from unhealthy 
localities. When they have once passed through a short period 
of acclimatizing indisposition, most English residents at Shillong 
enjoy excellent health. 

The tardi country lying along the foot of the Hills, especially 
on the northern side, is extremely malarious; and people passing 
through, especially pedestrians who travel without comforts and 
expose themselves to great fatigue, contract remittent fevers and 
agues of a severe type. 

Epidemics. —The following is a brief notice of some recent 
epidemics. Cholera made its appearance in the Hills in May 1869, 
travelling from the direction of Jdintiapur, on the borders of Sylhet 
It only showed its presence by a few sporadic cases from time 
to time until the nth July, when the disease broke out in an 
epidemic form among the police and in the jail. The police 
and the prisoners were at once moved into camp, and communi¬ 
cation restricted as much as possible. These precautions probably 
had the effect of preventing the spread of the disease at Shillong. 
The epidemic lasted a week ; it attacked twenty-four persons, of 
whom fifteen died. From Shillong the disease travelled southwards, 
the people deserting their villages as the plague broke out. In the 
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pre-eminently filthy villages on the CherH Pdnjf plateau the 
epidemic appears to have found a fitting home, for it stayed 
among them for a period of nine weeks and a half. The civil 
surgeon reports the deaths at Cherra Pdnji and the surrounding 
villages to have amounted to about 175 out of a total of 232 cases. 
During the year 1876-77 hooping-cough and small-pox were 
prevalent in an epidemic form. In the Jdintia Hills small-pox is 
stated to have caused 47 deaths, chiefly during the months of June, 
July, and August. Some fatal cases of hooping-cough occurred 
among the Khasi children in the village of M^okhar, near Shillong. 
The only two cases of cholera reported were in the Jdintid Hills. 

Vital Statistics.—A general system of registration is not 
attempted throughout the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District. Statistics 
of births and deaths are only collected among the inhabitants of 
the Stations of Shillong and Cherra Punji, and in the selected area in 
the vicinity of Jowai, which comprises the following seven villages : 
—Jowii, Nongbah, Nartiang, Mynsau, Amwi, Ralliang, and Sham- 
pfing. This selected area has a population of 12,504. Each village 
forms a distinctly-circumscribed community, in which the statistics 
are readily ascertained and reported by the dolloi or head-man. The 
returns may be regarded as extremely close to the truth, both for 
births and deaths ; and they thus furnish an approximate statement 
of the health of the entire Hills. In 1874 the total number of 
deaths in the selected area was 351, showing a death rate of 28 per 
thousand; the number of births was 431, or 34*4 per thousand. 
The total population of all the places in which vital statistics are 
collected is 15,458 persons, among whom 428 deaths were re¬ 
corded in 1874, showing a death-rate of 27*6 per thousand, 
as compared with 27*3 per thousand in the preceding year. The 
deaths were thus distributed—24 from cholera, 296 from fever, 
38 from bowel complaints, 2 from snake-bite or wild beasts, and 
68 from all other causes. The mortality from fevers was the highest 
recorded throughout the entire Province. On this the civil surgeon 
observes :— 1 There are few local sources of malaria in the Hills. 
Many of the deaths from fever were probably due to typhoid, induced 
by the use of impure water and by the filthy state in whibh the 
people live. There is no attempt at conservancy in a Khasi village. 
In Jow£i, a good specimen of the class, the lanes and pathways are 
strewn with excrement and house refuse. Drinking water is got 
from wells in the heart of the village, fed by the drainage of the 
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surface soil of the hills Upon which the houses are built/ Cholera 
is attributed to importation from the plains. 

Sanitation. —It has already been stated that the ordinary Ehdsl 
villages are absolutely destitute of any conservancy arrangements. 
The sanitary condition, however, of the Station of Shillong is 
described as ‘ good/ The natural drainage is excellent. Drinking 
water is obtained chiefly from hill streams, and on the banks of 
these streams conservancy regulations are enforced. The water is 
conducted into the town by means of an artificial water-course. 
Public latrines have been erected at suitable places inside the town. 
The staff of sweepers and belddrs keeps the roads and drains clean, 
and the surface generally free from pollution. The sanitary con¬ 
dition of the cantonment is reported to be very good. 

Charitable Dispensary. —There is one dispensary in the Kbdsf 
and Jdintte Hills—at the Station of Shillong. It was first opened 
in 1872, and considerable additions have since been made to the 
building. During 1874 a total sum of Rs. 775. 8, or ^77, ns., 
was expended on new constructions and repairs, towards which the 
European residents subscribed Rs. 329. There is now accommoda¬ 
tion for 10 male and 3 female patients. In that year the total 
number of in-door patients treated was 44, of whom 9 died, giving a 
death-rate of 20*45 P er cent * The number of out-door patients was 
529, or an average daily attendance of 7*8. Of the grand total of 
patients of both classes, only 31 were females. The largest number 
of cases are classified under the headings of fevers and consti¬ 
pation and colic. The total income during the year was Rs. 
1598. 13. 9, or j£i59, 17s. 8d., of which Government contributed 
Rs. 300 for salaries, and an additional Rs. 300 as a special allow¬ 
ance. The European subscriptions amounted to Rs. 869, as com¬ 
pared with Rs. 33 subscribed by natives. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 1x87. 15. 6, or /118, 16s., leaving a balance in hand of 
Rs. 410. 14. 3. The chief items were Rs. 480 for salaries of 
medical subordinates, Rs. 160 for servants* wages, and Rs. 222 for 
dieting of sick. There were 53 minor operations performed during 
the year. 

The people of the District have no system of medicine of their own, 
and no native practitioners. Their sole remedies consist in divination 
and incantation. The only indigenous native drugs are chireta and 
wormwood. As stated in a previous paragraph, a small cinchona 
plantation was established by Government at Nongklao in 1867. 
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T HE District of Sylhet (Srihatta) lies between 25° 12' o" 
and 23 0 58' 42" north latitude, and 91 0 o' o" and 92 0 37' 40" 
east longitude. According to survey it contains an area of 5440 
square miles, and the Census of 1872 returned a total popu¬ 
lation of 1,719,539 souls. In the Census Report the District area 
was taken at 5383 square miles, which figure has been adopted 
throughout this Statistical Account for the calculation of all averages 
based on area. The Civil Headquarters are at the town of Sylhet, 
situated on the north bank of the Surma river, in latitude 24° 53' 22" 
and longitude 91 0 54' 40". Until 1874 Sylhet formed an integral 
part of Bengal, being included in the Dacca Division; but in that 
year, by proclamation dated 12th September, it was transferred to 
the newly-created Province of Assam, together with the adjoining 
District of Cdchdr. At the same time, the title of the covenanted 
official in charge of the District was changed from Collector to 
Deputy-Commissioner, but the office is reserved for a covenanted 
civilian. The greater portion of the materials for this Statistical 
Account were collected while Sylhet was still a Collectorate, com¬ 
prised within the Lieutenant-Governorship of BengaL 

Boundaries. —Sylhet, including the jimtii plains, is hounded 
on the north by the District of the Khasf and Jdlntia Hills ; on tne 
east by the Jdintid Hills for a short distance, and by Cnc har as far 
as the Chhatrachari mountain, which is the extreme south-eastern 
point of the District; on the south by the semi-independent State 
of Hill Tipperah and the Regulation District of Tippexah; and on 
the west by the Bengal District of Maimansinh. The boundaries 
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of Sylhet District, as well as of the several thdnds included in it, 
were fixed by a notification of Government, dated x8th June 1874. 
The limits of the Revenue, Magisterial, and Civil jurisdictions are 
all conterminous. 

Early History. —It is supposed that the ancestors of the present 
Brahmans of Sylhet immigrated into the District during the eleventh 
century. The story goes that Adisur, king of Bengal, wishing on 
a certain occasion to perform a great sacrifice, and finding the 
Brdhmans of Bengal to be ignorant and unfit for so august a 
ceremony, sent for five Brihmans from Kanauj (Oudh), and after¬ 
wards so persecuted the native Brahmans that many of them took 
refuge in remote parts of the country. From these exiles the Sylhet 
Brihmans are held to be descended. The Musalmdns are said to 
have first entered the District in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. The following brief sketch of their conquest and subse¬ 
quent history is extracted from page 291 of the History and Statistics 
of the Dacca Division (Sylhet section):—‘Sylhet appears to have 
been conquered by a small band of Muhammadans in the reign of 
the Bengal king Shams-ild-dfn (1384 A.D.). The supernatural 
powers of the last Hindu king, Gaur Gobind, proved ineffectual 
against the still more extraordinary powers of the faldr SMh Jalil, 
who was the real leader of the invaders, although he subsequently 
made over the active management of secular affairs to the nominal 
leader, Sikandar GhizL There were at this time three divisions of 
the present District—Gor (Sylhet), Laur, and J^intid; only the 
first of these was then conquered, the other two remaining inde¬ 
pendent. After the death of Shih Jaldl, the District as then con¬ 
stituted was included in the kingdom of Bengal, and put in charge 
of a Naw£b. In the reign of Akbar it passed with the rest of 
Bengal into the hands of the Mughul Emperors, and from that 
time was ruled by an dmtl (locally known as a Nawib), subordinate 
to the Nawib of Dacca. At one time there was in existence a full 
account of the proceedings of the dmzls, collected from the kdnungds 
records; but the few copies have all been lost or destroyed, and the 
only traces now remaining of any of the works of the dmils are the 
buildings ascribed to certain of their number. The names of about 
forty can still be gathered from their seals, and they seem to have 
been constantly changed. Furad Kh£n, who was dmil at the be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth century, constructed numerous bridges. 
Under the Mujhul Empire. Laur ceased fobe independent; the Rljds 
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submitted to undertake the defence of the frontier, but did not pay 
revenue. The last Hindu Riji of Laur, called Gobind, was for 
some cause summoned to Dehli, and there became a Muhammadan. 
His grandson, Abid Rezd, abandoned Laur and built the town of 
i n the first half of the eighteenth century. In the time 
of All Vardf Khdn, a tribute of forty-eight large boats was imposed 
on the BanMchang chief, and subsequently three-fourths of his 
estates were assessed.’ Sylhet passed into the hands of the British 
in 1765, together with the rest of Bengal. An interesting narrative, 
illustrating the condition of the country during the early years 
of British administration, is quoted as an Appendix to this Statistical 
Account from the Lives of the Lindsays. 

The territory of the Rdja of Jiintii was confiscated in 1835, in 
consequence of his complicity in the forcible seizure of certain 
British subjects, who were barbarously sacrificed at the shrine of 
Kill The Rdji, Indra Singh, was granted a pension of Rs. 500 a 
month, or £600 per annum; and he resided peaceably in Sylhet 
until his death in 1861. The plains portion of his territory, 
extending from the foot of the Hills to the Sunni river, was 
annexed to Sylhet District. Shortly afterwards this tract was sur¬ 
veyed by Lieutenant (now General) Thuillier (1838-4.0), and 
found to contain an area of 581 square miles, of which little 
more than one-sixth was then under cultivation. The native 
government is described as a pure despotism. The revenue 
was received by the Riji partly in produce and partly m 
labour, and all tenures were voidable at his will. No class 
of persons had any -recognised rights in the land, but the more 
substantial cultivators called themselves mirdsddrs, which is the 
Sylhet equivalent for zamtnddr. Over the cultivators there were 
officials, known as chaudkaris, who acted as tahsilddrs. After 
British annexation, a temporary Land Settlement was concluded 
with the cultivators for a term of five years, which has subsequently 
been renewed for successive periods often, fifteen, and twenty years. 
In 1853, when Mr. Mills drew up his valuable report upon Sylhet, 
the total land revenue paid by the Jiintii plains was Rs. 44,559 
(^ 4455 , 18s.). The number of separate estates was 40,677, show¬ 
ing an average assessment of only Rs. 1. 10- 1° ( 3 s - 4 <i-) per estate. 
Nearly half the estates paid less than one rupee, and only three 
paid more than Rs. 250 a year. In the year 1874-75 *e total 
number of estates was 21,194, and the current demand of land 
VOL. II. S 
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revenue was Rs. 67,620 (£6762). The total area is estimated 
at 280,000 acres. A re-settlement of the eighteen pargams 
into which this tract is divided was commenced in 1875; but 
early in the following year the work was for a time suspended, 
owing to the attitude of organized hostility assumed by the inhabi¬ 
tants of certain villages. They refused in a body either to point 
out their lands or to attend the amins, under the influence, appa¬ 
rently, of some misunderstanding of the mode in which the measure¬ 
ments were to be made. Argument and persuasion having been 
employed in vain, it was found necessary to have recourse to Act 
xx of 1848, and punish the ringleaders by the imposition of daily 
fines. The settlement operations have since been renewed without 
encountering any active opposition. 


General Aspect of the District. —Sylhet consists ot the lower 
valley of the Barik or Surm£ river—an alluvial plain about seventy 
miles wide, bounded north and south by high mountains, and open¬ 
ing west towards the delta of Lower Bengal. The greater part 
of the District is a uniform level, only broken by clusters of 
small sandy hillocks called tilds, and intersected by a large number 
of rivers, water-courses, and drainage channels. During the rainy 
season—from about June to October—the torrents that pour 
down in cataracts from the hills, together with the heavy 
local rainfall, convert the entire surface into a boundless sea of 
waters, amid which the raised village sites appear as islands, and 
the only means of communication is by boat. The rural post 
requires to be carried by boat for five or six months in every 
year. The banks of the rivers, as is the case in all alluvial tracts 
are raised by the annual flood deposits to a higher level than that 
of the surrounding country. The low strip behind the banks 
is every year subject to a protracted flood, and is usually covered 
merely with reeds and grass. Another portion is only liable 
to slight or occasional inundation; and here the villages are 
■built on the higher spots, while the rest, which is very fertile is 
under continuous rice cultivation. The village sites and all the 
higher lands are embowered in groves of bamboos, palms, and other 
frees In the neighbourhood of Sylhet town, the tilds, or sandy 
hillocks above referred to, rise to a height of from twenty to eighty 
feet For the most part they are overgrown with grass jungle, but 
some of them have recently been cleared-for the cultiyation of tea 
The town of Sylhet is only about fifty-fiye feet above sea level 
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and large portions of the District are considerably lower. The soil 
is for the most part a blue clay, which becomes black on the borders 
of the swamps or haors, as they are locally called. The conformation 
of some of the sandy hillocks and the presence of marine shells at 
the foot of the hills along the northern^ boundary, indicate that the 
sea flowed at the base, of the hills at a (geologically speaking) 
comparatively recent period. 

Hills. —There are no mountains in Sylhet; but in the south of 
the District there are eight ranges of hills running into the plains, 
being spurs thrown out from the higher ranges in the neighbouring 
State of Hill Tipperah. These hills all run north and south, 
and occur in the following order, starting from the westward:—(1) 
Raghunandan range: area, 61 square miles; highest peak, 1000 
feet high. (2) Dinirpur or S£tg£on range: area, 107 square miles; 
highest peak, 600 feet. (3) Balisid range: area, 101 square miles; 
height, 700 feet. (4) BMnug£ehh Bljkindf: area, 5 square miles ; 
height, 100 feet: (5) Sdr^gaj or Langl£: area, 81 square miles ; 
height, 700 feet. (6) Path£ri£: area, 47 square miles; height, 800 
feet (7) DuhaM or Pratipgarh: area, 359 square miles; height, 1500 
feet (8) Sarishpur or Siddheswar: area and height not furnished. 
There is also a small detached group, the Iti Hills, nearly in the 
centre of the District, covering an area of 49 square miles; height, 
600 feet. All these hills are overgrown with dense jungle or 
brushwood, marked as impenetrable on the old Survey map. The 
geological strata are composed of quartz, schist, and conglomerate, 
with a surface soil of rich vegetable mould. 

Rivers. —The Barak with its branches constitutes the main river 
system of the District. This river rises in the Independent State of 
Manipur, and, after flowing for about 180 miles through unsurveyed 
mountains, enters British territory in Cdchir, and at once be¬ 
comes navigable. It first touches on Sylhet from the neighbouring 
District of Cdchdr at Badarpur, and flows in a westerly direction 
for about seven miles, forming the boundary between the two 
Districts. At the village of Banga it divides into two large streams, 
the Surmi and the KusiM. 

The Surma, or main branch, flows at first in a northerly direction, 
and continues to be the boundary between Sylhet and Cdchar for 
about twenty miles, when it turns to the westward and runs for fifteen 
miles through the Jlintid portion of the District In this part of 
its course the river until recently formed a remarkable loop, the 
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direct measurement across being less than half a mile, while the dis¬ 
tance round was five miles in length. The stream has now cut through 
the piece of intervening land, and the former channel or loop has 
become a marsh or Ml. The town of Sylhet is situated on the north 
or right bank of the Surmd, about sixty-five miles below Badarpur. 
Twelve miles lower down is a long reach called Kauria Bank, where 
in the dry season the stream is confined within a narrow channel, 
forming a kind of rapid. A few miles below there is a similar rapid 
called Amabri Bank, which forms a complete bar to steamers or 
large boats proceeding up stream during the dry season. Near 
this spot the river turns to the north and is joined by the Chengar 
Khdl, a large s tream which brings down the drainage of a great part of 
Jdmtii. _ At Chhatik, which is situated on the south bank, thirty- 
five miles below the town of Sylhet, there is a sort of bar in the 
river, but a river steamer probably could always pass it. The 
stream here takes a sudden sweep to the west, and after a course 
of about seven miles forms another great loop, about seven miles 
round, and only half a mile across. Still proceeding in a westerly 
direction, die Sunni receives as tributaries the Kasimiri and 
Dhamalii rivers, and flows past the town of Sonimganj. A few 
miles lower, after throwing out as an offshoot the Piindi river, it 
turns in a southerly direction for thirty-eight miles to Chindpur • 
from which place it flows in a lessened stream, until augmented 
by the confluence of the Kalnl, just above Ajmeriganj The 
two united streams form the Bheramini river, which for a short 
distance forms the boundary between the districts of Sylhet and 
Maimansinh. 


The Kusiara, or second branch of the Barik, flows in a westerly 
direction for about twenty miles, then south and south-west to 
Pinchuganj, where it is joined by the Juri river. Continuing a 
southwest course, it passes Biliganj, perhaps the largest t£d- 
mg mm mtbe.District, and, after being joined by the Manu, 
flows on to Bahddurpur. It here bifurcates into two branches, one 
^gthe pngmal nam e c f the Badk, and the other called the 

m k C fl ° WS fr ° m B ^rpur twenty miles nearly 

est to Nabiganj^ and then thirty miles south -south-west to 

twen^W f C0UrSC iS Cbanged t0 the westward for 

alwV tT,? ^ 1 • ^ PaSS6S Sujitpur and Kamii Adampur, 

at whch latter place it joins the Kalnl river from Maimansinh, and 

the two united streams form the Dhaleswari. The other branch of 
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the KusiM, the Bibiini, runs northward and westward for about 
forty miles till it meets the Kalni, and under that name flows 
on till, as above stated, it empties itself into the Surmd at 
Ajmeriganj. 

The Dhaleswarf, which consists of the united waters of all the 
above rivers, after forming the south-western boundary between 
Sylhetand Maimansinh for a short distance, leaves the District 
at Kamalpur, and ultimately falls into the great Meghn* estuary. 

The rivers navigable throughout the year by trading boats of 
100 mounds , or say four tons burden, are the Surmi, Kusidrd, 
Bheramina, Bibiini, Kalni, Chengar Khal, Pdindi, and Dhaleswari. 
The total number of rivers navigable by boats of fifty mounds , or 
two tons burden, during the rainy season is estimated at 109. 
There have been no important instances of alluvion or diluvion of 
late years, but there are many small estates in different parts of the 
District which are alluvial accretions. The beds of the rivers are 
formed of sand or clay. The banks are generally abrupt; in some 
parts they are cultivated, and in others jungly. The rivers do not 
form any islands, nor do they anywhere expand into lakes, except 
during the rainy season, when the whole District resembles an inland 
sea dotted with small islands. A partial tide from the Meghnd 
extends up the Dhaleswari river as far as Lakai, in the extreme 
south-west of the District There is no bore. Fords are numerous 
during the dry weather, but in the rains none of the rivers or 

large streams are fordable. _ ^ 

The District contains two canals or artificial water-courses. One 
of these, called the Maulvi’s khal, was excavated by Maulvi Abdul 
Rahim, about thirty-five years ago. It is two miles long, 
and affords direct communication from June to September be¬ 
tween the Sural* river, near Goldbganj, and the Kusiarl The 
other canal is known as Amir-iid-din’s khal, and is about three 
miles in length. It connects the Buri, or old Bardk, with the Ita 
Khol* river; and during the height of the rainy season, from June 
to September, it shortens the route between Sylhet and Dacca by 
about one and a half day’s journey. These two water-courses are 
not navigable during the dry season. The loss of life from drown¬ 
ing in Sylhet is very considerable; in 1869 the number of deaths 
reported to the police as having occurred from this cause amoun ed 
to 348, and in *875 to 399- The real loss, however, probably 
exceeds this. No rivers in the District are anywhere applied as a 
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motive power for turning mills, but the rapidity of the current of 
several is apparently sufficient to enable them to be so utilised 

teD PrinCipal river - side ^'vns which sup- 
P * * ^ com mumty engaged in river traffic are the following •_ 
s ylhet Chha^Bildganj, Nabfganj, Habfganj, Ajmeriganj, Karim- 

S ° n m f anj) Bahidur P ur > and Shimsherganj. The principal 
trade earned on is the importation of cotton goods, hardware 

r o h ™’ Salt ’ Ck ? ed bUtter ’ ° a ’ SU ^> and -^t; and "he 
export of nee, cotton, lime, tea, hides, buffalo horns, rubber, oranges 

cinnamon, hnseed, mustard-seed, fine mats, dried fish, and fiX 
Full returns of this traffic will be given on a subsequent page 
The Fisheries of Sylhet are very extensive, but there is no town 
or milage exclusively inhabited by a fishing population. A large 

and r VI 1 \ lstrict Is annuall y iaid under water during the rains ■ 
^d besides the large rivers there are innumerable smdl streams' 
and many swamps and marshes, all of which are used by the people 
a large as fisheries. The Collector in r8 7 r estimated ffie numtr 
of the fishing population to be about 100,000, a great number of 
I””;, 1 ,™'""-* 1 ” "oPHthemselves in cultivation. The Census 

annual vain, of the feheries a. «* 

b^5n7nn I ^I°rf me '>*» »adc« 

pj "JcSti™ ”“ PS " d •»* of 

•h« cold weairl'S 7 d <»«* and in 

them The S™ “ d lmseed g^wn in many parts of 

^ rsr'aw ' pr 7 b,e ““ - •”'« lo-Wng 

taina, b«. iry L “ 7 ”" d " ” tet d “™S *>“ 

Man, then, are now ntilired aa ,£££*££ "IT S 

sr^^tuTdr rfr *7™ 

“L cu te in , ,he i’ 0 "- 1 ™ -s, r. d=stf 

r u &T £srsg Sr 5r riK ° f th ; 

khdmd, and aswini. S “ —Arnan, asmitd, 
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Lines of Drainage. —The northern and eastern parts being 
of a considerably higher level than the rest of the District, the 
surface water finds its way along the western and southern por¬ 
tions by the rivers, as well as through a long chain of swamps and 
marshes, and finally discharges itself into the river Meghnd in the 
neighbouring District of Maimansinh. 

Mineral Products.- —Coal has recently (1876) been discovered 
at Langla, but no experiments have yet been made to test 
the value of the discovery. Lime and building stone are found in 
large quantities. Sylhet limestone supplies Calcutta and almost 
the whole of the Lower Provinces. The largest quarries, however, 
are situated just beyond the northern boundary, within the juris¬ 
diction of the Khdsi Hills. A description of these practically 
inexhaustible limestone deposits will be found in the Statistical 
Account of the Khdsf and Jdintid Hills. In the year 1875-76 
the total export of lime and limestone from Sylhet was 1,053,759 
maundsy valued at ^79,032. 

Forests. —The two Districts of CiehcLr and Sylhet constitute the 
Cachdr Forest Division, and are throughout marked by common 
characteristics. The forests worth conserving are chiefly situated 
along the southern boundary, and are uninhabited, except by a few 
migratory communities. They are exclusively composed of‘mixed 
evergreen or lower hill forest/ there being no sal or sissu anywhere. 
The most valuable trees are the jaral (Lagerstroemia reginse) and 
the ndgeswar (Mesua ferrea), the felling of both of which is prohibited, 
unless the trees exceed four feet in girth. Teak trees only exist in one 
small clump, the property of Government. There is a large export 
through the District of timber, which chiefly comes from the southern 
hills of C^char, and is transported by river as far as Maimansinh 
and Dacca. The forest revenue on timber, bamboos, and thatching 
grass is collected by means of tolls at Seiltekh ghat on the Barak 
river, about thirty miles below the town of Silchar in Cichar District 
The lease of these tolls has hitherto been annually sold by auction 
to the highest bidder. In 1874-75 it was knocked down for ^1500, 
being threefold the amount realized ten years before. Timber felled 
in private forests is allowed to pass free. The local consumption 
of wood is for the following purposes Boat-building, house and 
bridge building, the manufacture of tea-boxes, furniture, and oars, 
and the preparation of charcoal for use on the tea gardens. The 
Cachdr river steamers do not burn firewood. Since the year 1876-77 
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the Sealtekh toll station has been taken under the direct manage¬ 
ment of the Forest Department A description of the results is 
given in the Statistical Account of Cdchdr District. 

Up to a recent date the claims of the neighbouring landholders 
to a proprietary right in the forests of the District had prevented 
Government from adopting any measures of forest conservancy. 
In the year 1876-77, however, the old dispute was determined by 
the Settlement officer of Sylhet in company with the Assistant-Con¬ 
servator of Forests in charge of the Cdch£i Division, so far as regards 
certain large tracts of forest in the south-eastern comer of the 
District. The Settlement officer reported that no persons had any 
right to these forests; that no privileges were granted in them to 
anybody; and that they were the exclusive property of Government. 
Accordingly an area of 273 square miles, or 174,720 acres,—de¬ 
scribed as being all that is now worth reserving,—was gazetted as 
‘Government open Forests/ and placed under the charge of the 
Deputy-Commissioner of Sylhet. It is proposed to declare this 
tract as * Forest Reserves/ as soon as sanction can be obtained for 
the necessary establishment The name given is the Langdi and 
Singld Forests, from the two rivers flowing through, which have 
been ordered to be kept open for the transport of timber. 

Wild Vegetable Productions. —In pargand Pathdrid a kind 
of attar is prepared of wood called agar, which is exported to Cal¬ 
cutta for despatch to Arabia and Turkey. The agar is found on 
trees called pitdkara, growing wild in the jungle.; the wood is cut 
into small pieces and placed in water in a copper vessel and boiled, 
and from this infusion the perfume is distilled. Several tracts of 
uncultivated pasture land are situated in different parts of the 
District, their total area being estimated at 461,160 acres. The 
names of these pasture grounds are as follow :—Hakaluki hdor. 
Son Fit , Ghungijuri, Kdwadighi, Tengud, Sanir haor^ Arikamani, 
Sansh, Dekhar, Jhasa, Kasapasa, JalduM, and Hail Mar . The 
jungle products of Sylhet consist of lac, honey, bees-wax, thatching 
grass, bamboo, and rattan; these are chiefly collected by the wild 
tribes of Tipperahs and Kukfs, many of whom gain a subsistence 
by trading in these articles. According to a report by the Deputy- 
Commissioner in 1876-77, no indigenous lac is collected; but the 
lac-insect is artificially reared on the jhnriXxzt (Ficus cordifolia) on 
permanently-settled lands in the police circles of Ldtu, NoakMli, 
Rajnagar, Hingdjia, and Lashkarpur. 
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Ferae Nature.—W ild elephants are found, as well as tigers, leo¬ 
pards, wild pigs, buffaloes, sambhdr deer* bard singhd or swamp deer, 
and hog deer in the jungly tracts, besides bison in the south-eastern 
part of the District. Rhinoceros, though formerly found, have not 
been seen of late years. The yearly cost of keeping down wild 
beasts amounted to £4, 16s. od. in 1867, only 10s. in 1868, and 
^7, 13s. od. in 1869. No rewards have ever been given for 
snake-killing in Sylhet. The number of deaths from wild beasts 
and snakes was 149 in 1869, and 103 in 1875. 

The following account of the system of capturing wild elephants 
is taken from page 300 of the History and Statistics of the Dacca 
Division: —‘The great elephant ground is the hilly tract to the 
south-east of the District, watered by the SingM and Lang£ streams, 
where from fifty to a hundred animals might be captured every year, 
though not without considerable expense and trouble, as it would 
probably be necessary to make two or more khedds. In this part of 
the District the elephants have always been captured in herds by 
forming regular khedds ; but in other parts, single elephants are 
killed or captured occasionally. The formation of a khedd is labori¬ 
ous and rather costly. In the first place, men are sent, generally 
in the month of November, to ascertain the haunts of the elephants 
during the cold weather. When they report having discovered a 
place where a herd may be captured, three hundred garwas, twelve 
of whom are sarddrs, are despatched to surround the place at 
some distance. A dafaddr , or head-man, and a barkanddz, or armed 
guard, are appointed for every twenty-five garwas, and a superin¬ 
tendent over the whole. These men form an extensive circle round 
the elephants, and keep up fires and a constant noise, the barkanddzs 
firing muskets, the others shouting and beating drums, etc. This 
stage of the operations is known zsjagatberor f ather. Near the scene 
of the father , the actual stockade ( garH ) is constructed, consisting of 
a strong wooden palisade, inside of which is a trench three cubits 
wide and two deep. Two converging fences are also thrown up 
from the f ather to the narrow doorway of the stockade. When it 
is completed (the time occupied in construction being generally a 
month or more), the elephants ought to be driven in; but they 
frequently escape at this period of the operation. The trained 
female elephants (kunkis) are then taken into the stockade, and 
the newly-caught animals are secured by tying them to trees. From 
the stockade they are brought out by the kunkis, and taken to three 
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places in succession, in each, of which they are tied up for a period 
not exceeding eight days. After this they are measured, and one- 
tenth of their estimated Value is paid for the service of the kunkis 
up to this time. The hire of kunkis retained to take the captured 
elephants to auction (at which they are usually sold) is Rs. 3 or 6s. 
per diem. Making a kheda is expensive, whether successful or not; 
but in the former case it is highly profitable. The cost of con¬ 
structing one would probably be fully from ^500 to Six 

tracts are now reserved as elephant-hunting mahdls in Sylhet. These 
are: (1) Singla, and (2) Langai (the two best); (3) Pattaru; (4) 
Bhanugach; (5) Mulagul; and (6) Tdrapur. During the two years 
1874-76, all these tracts were reserved for the operations of the 
Commissariat kheda. 

Trade is carried on to some extent in elephant’s tusks, and in 
buffalo horns and hides. Teal and wild ducks are found in great 
numbers in the low-lying, marshy country to the west, and in the 
Jaintia plains to the east; and wild geese, jungle fowl, partridges, 
and pheasants are common. Excellent mahsir fishing is to be had 
in all the rivers issuing from the Khasf and Jaintia Hills. 

Population. —Prior to 1872 no regular efforts had ever been 
made towards an accurate enumeration of the people. In 1801 the 
population was vaguely estimated at a little under half a million. 
In Mr. Mill’s Report on Sylhet, dated 1853, the total population of 
the District, including the Jaintia plains, is stated at 1,393,050 souls, 
and the area at 5500 square miles, showing an average density of 
251 persons per square mile. These figures were probably a very 
fair approximation to the actual truth. At the time of the Survey 
(1860-66), the population of Sylhet Proper was computed at 795,272 
souls, exclusive of the Jaintid plains, which in 1839 were supposed 
to have a population of 111,355; so that in 1867 the Collector 
estimated the population of the entire District as at least a million. 
In 1870 the Collector returned the population, as shown in the 
registers kept at the police stations, at 1,421,401. This figure was 
merely roughly arrived at by allowing an average of five inhabitants 
to each house. 

The first general Census of the District was taken by authority 
of Government in 1872, the time fixed being the week from the 15th 
o the 22d January. The agency employed in the enumeration 
was for the most part that of the zanimdars and tmrdsddrs , who 
accepted the duties imposed upon them, and did their work willingly 
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and well. The Joint-Magistrate who had charge of the operations 
reported as follows: c In Jaintid the number of persons knowing 
how to write being very small, the Census had to be taken almost 
entirely by paid agents. For the hilly parts of Ldtu, and Rajna- 
gar also, chiefly inhabited by Manipmis, paid enumerators were 
necessary. In all other parts the zaminddrs, personally or through 
their agents, performed the work of enumeration. Village paiwdris 
do not exist in this District. In a few cases the village mandal was 
the enumerator. This was only when the landlord of the village 
lived too far off to have the direct management of the work. These 
village mandals are simply the servants of the mitdsddrs. There is 
no regular village pancJidyat in the District. In choosing enume¬ 
rators, I invariably gave the preference to the landlord; and in 
places where none resided, the agent or mandal was appointed, and 
failing them, the most respectable man of the village.’ The number 
of enumerators thus appointed was 3165, of whom 55 were paid. 
The workwas supervised by the inspectors and sub-inspectors of police. 

The results of the Census disclosed a total population of 1,719,539 
persons, residing in 286,594 houses and 5589 villages. The total area 
of the District was taken for the purposes of the Census at 5383 square 
miles, showing the average density of the population to be 319 to 
the square mile. The average population of each village is 308 ; the 
average number of inmates per house, 6*0. Respecting the distribu¬ 
tion of the population, I quote the following from the General Census 
Report:— £ Containing as it does much hilly and swampy land, the 
District is not densely peopled. All along the southern frontier, 
ranges of spurs run out from the Tipperah Hills, which may be said 
to be almost, if not entirely, uninhabited. There is also a large 
amount of waste land in Latu thdna^ adjoining CicMr. The most 
densely populated parts are the central and south-western ikdnds . 
It has been found impossible, however, to calculate the average 
density of the population in each thdnd, satisfactory data for the 
purpose not being forthcoming.’ In order to test the accuracy of 
the Census, the returns for certain thdnds and villages were subjected 
to a careful scrutiny by means of a fresh enumeration, and found to 
be correct. 

The following table illustrates the distribution of the population 
in each police circle or thdnd. As the separate area of each tMnd 
has not been given, it is impossible to give detailed averages as to 
density of population, etc. *:— 
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to religion and age, the Census gives the following results;—Hindus 
—under twelve years of age, males 159,486, and females 126,855; 
total, 286,341: above twelve years of age, males 280,717, and females 
292,176; total, 572,893. Total Hindus of all ages, males 440,203, 
and females 419,031; grand total, 859,234, or 50*0 per cent, of the 
District population; proportion of males in total Hindus, 51-2 per 
cent. Muhammadans—under twelve years of age, males 192,970, 
and females 158,508; total, 351,478: above twelve years of age, 
males 244,164, and females 258,489 ; total, 502,653. Total Muham¬ 
madans of all ages, males 437**34* and females 416,997; grand total, 
854> i 3 i * or 49*7 P^r cent of the District population; proportion 
of males in total Muhammadans, 51*2 per cent Christians—under 
twelve years of age, males 28, and females 23; total, 51: above 
twelve years of age, males 50, and females 58; total, 108. Total 
Christians of all ages, males 78, and females 81; grand total, 159. 
Other denominations not separately classified, consisting of aboriginal 
races and tribes professing primitive forms of faith—under twelve years 
of age, males 1140, and females 1057; total, 2197: above twelve years 
of age,.males 1775, and females 2043 \ total, 3818. Total 'others’ 
of all ages, males 2915, and females 3x00; grand total, 6015, or *3 
per cent, of the District population. Population of all religions— 
under twelve years of age, males 353,624, and females 286,443 ■ 
total, 540,067 : above twelve years of-age, males 526,706, and 
females 552,766 ; total, 1,079,472. 

The percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age in 
the population of different religions is returned in the Census Report as 
follows:—Hindus—male children 18*6, and female children 14*7 per 
cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 33*3 per cent, of the Hindu 
population. Muhammadans—male children 22*6, and female chil¬ 
dren 18*5 per cent.; proportion of children of both sexes, 41*1 per 
cent, of the Muhammadan population. Christians—male children 
17-6, and female children 14*5 per cent; proportion of children of 
both sexes, 3 2■ 1 per cent of the Christian population. Other denomi¬ 
nations, male children 19*0, and female children 17*6 per cent; 
proportion of children of both sexes, 36-6 per cent of the 'other’ 
population. Population of all religions, male children 20*6, and 
female children 16*7 per cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 
37*3 P er cent of the total District population. 

Infirm Population. —The total number and percentage of 
insanes, and of persons afflicted with certain infirmities, in Sylhet 
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District, is thus returned in the Census Report:—Insanes—males 
414, and females 143 ; total, 557, or *0324 per cent, of the District 
population. Idiots—males 79, and females 23 ; total, 102, or ‘0059 
per cent of the population. Deaf and Dumb—males 374, and 
females 147 ; total, 521, or *0303 percent, of the population. Blind 
—males 1369, and females 630; total, 1999, or -1163 per cent, of 
the population. Lepers—males 1512, and females 220; total, 1732, 
or *1007 per cent of the population. The total number of male 
infirms amounts to 3748, or *4257 per cent, of the total male 
population; number of female infirms, 1163, or *1385 per cent, of 
the female population. The total number of infirms of both sexes 
is 4911, or *2085 per cent, of the total District population. 

Ethnical Division of the People. —The population of Sylhet 
consists principally of Bengalis, Hindus, and Muhammadans, with 
a sprinkling of Assam's, Manipurfs, Tipperahs, Cacharfs, Hajangs, 
and Kukfs. The Census Report ethnically divides the population 
into the* following eight classes :—Non-Asiatics, viz. Europeans 43, 
and Eurasians 8; non-Indian Asiatics, 5973; Indian aboriginal 
tribes, 11,515; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 170,881; Hindus and 
people of Hindu origin, 676,987; Muhammadans, 854,131; Magh, 1: 
grand total, 1,719,539. 

I take the following details from Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District 
Census Compilation. The list of Hindu and semi-Hinduized castes 
will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged in a differ¬ 
ent order, as far as possible according to the rank which they hold 
in local estimation:— 


Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Number. 


Name of Nationality", 
Tribe, or Caste, 


I.—noN-asiatics. 


III.—ASIATICS. 


European— 

English, ... 

Irish, . 

Scotch, 

Welsh, . . 

Total, . 

IL—MIXED RACES. 
Eurasians, 


28 

6 

5 

4 


43 


8 


A.—Other than Natives of 
India and British Burmah . 
Manipuri, 

Nepalis, . 


Total, . 

B.—Natives of India and 
British Burmah . 

I. Aboriginal Tribes . 
Bhar, . 


Number. 


5,715 

258 


5.973 


8 












ethnical division of the people. 


Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


I. Aboriginal Tribes— 
continued. 


Bhumij, 
Garo, 
Hajangj, 
Cachari, 
Khasia, . 
Kol, ■ 
Kukf, . 
Lushai, . 
Mech, . 
Nat, 

Pahariya, 
Rabha, . 
Santal, . 
Tipperah, 
Uraon, . 


2. Semi-Hinduized 
Aborigines. 


Bagdi, . 
Baheliya, 
Chamar, 
Chandal, 

| Dom, 
Dosadh, 
Ghasi, . 
Haii . 
Kaora, . 
Koch, . 
Rajbansi, 
Maluli, . 
Mai, . 
Militar, . 
Bhuimalf, 
Pasi, 
Shikari, 


Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


(ii.) Intermediate Castes. 
Baidya, .... 
Bhat, 

Kayasth, . . 


(hi.) Trading Castes, 

Gandhabaniya, 

Khatri, . 

Subarnabaniya, 


Total, . 

(iv.) Pastoral Castes, 
Goala, . . . . 


(v.) Castes engaged in 
preparing Cooked Food. 


250 

So 

1,423 

n7,457 

35 , 52 S 

105 

H3 

3,53* 

75 

5 

13 

2,595 

7,074 

602 

1.825 

10 

188 


GinrAr, . 
Rarhi, . 
Madak, . 
Halwai, 


(vi.) Agricultural 
Castes. 


Barm, . 
Tambuli, 
Kaibartta, 
Koeri, . 
Kurmi, . 
Mali, . 
Sadgop, 
Sudra, . 


15,036 

i, 49 i 

134,523 

319 

549 

35,946 

270 

21,690 


209,824 


170,881 


(vii.) Castes engaged 
chiefly in Personal 
Service. 


3. Hindus. 

(i.) Superior Castes. 

Brahman, 

Rajput, . 

Ghatwal, 

46,967 

2,768 

82 

Behara, . 
Dhanuk, 
Dhawa,. 
Dhoba, . 
Hajjam or 
Kahar, . 

Napit, . ' ■ . 

2,291 

i*3 

3 

22,545 

20,312 

1,354 

Total, .. 

49,817 


Total, . 

46,688 



























Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Number. 


Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Number. 


(viii.J Artizan Castes 

Kamar (blacksmith), 
Kansari (brazier), . 
Kumbhar (potter), . 
Laheri (lacwqrker), 
Sankhari (shell-cutter), 
Sonar (goldsmith), 

Sbrni (distiller), 
Sutradhar (carpenter), 
Tell (oilman). 


Total, . 


(ix.) Weaver Castes. 

Jugl, ... 

Kapali, . 

Tanti, . . . 

Total, . 


(x.) Labouring Castes. 

Beldar, . . . . 

Chunarf, 

Dhali, . 

Matiyal, 

Patiyal, . . 

Total, . 


(xL) Castes occupied 
in selling Fish and 
Vegetables. 

Pund&ri, . . . 


(xii.) Boating and Fish¬ 
ing Castes. 

Gonrhi, 
ialiya, 

Jhal, 

Machua, 

Mila, 

Patuni, 

Pod, 

Tior, 

Total, 


6 . 53 ° 

147 

16,233 

9 

18 

549 

29,095 

13.097 

19,845 


85,523 


82,058 

1,232 

2,807 


86,097 


1,564 

237 

37 

2 

139 


L 979 


91 


18 
5,% 2 
4230 

37 

1,290 

41,855 

147 

772 


54 ,ooi 


(xiii.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 

Baitf, .... 
Dhakuna, 

Dhuli, .... 
Nagarchi, 

Total, . 


|(xiv.) Persons enumerated! 
by Nationality only. 

Assam is, .... 
Hindustani, 


Total, 


|(xv.) Persons of Unknown 
or Unspecified Castes, 

Grand Total of Hindus, 


4. Persons of Hindu Origin 
not recognising Caste. 

Vaishnav, 

Sanyasi, 

Native Christians, . 

Total, . 


5. Muhammadans . 
Mughul, 

Pathan, 

Sayyid, 

Shaikh, 

Unspecified, 

Total, 

6. Burmese. 

Magh, . ... 

Total of Natives 
of India, . 

Total of Asiatics, 

Grand Total, 


1,845 

165 

5,722 

178 


7 , 9 io 


646 

2 


648 


9,807 


668,734 


7,997 

148 

108 


8,253 


. 10 

636 
1,287 

851,827 


854,131 


L7i3,5i5 


1,719,488 


h 719,539 
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Aboriginal Tribes.— The Kukis have long been notorious for 
their attacks on the peaceable inhabitants of the plains, and have 
proved themselves very troublesome along the Sylhet frontier. 
A few of them now reside within the limits of the District The 
Census Report returns their number in Sylhet at 2055. In some 
places they go about perfectly naked when at home, and only wear 
a piece of loose cloth when they leave their villages, not so much 
for the sake of decency as to avoid ridicule. A full account of this 
tribe has been given in the Statistical Account of Bengal (Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, vol. vi.). The KMsiis (2755 in number) are an athletic 
race of mountaineers, inhabiting the hills to the north of the 
District. Many of them have adopted Hinduism, and have ob¬ 
tained admission among the Sudra castes. For a description of 
this tribe, see the Statistical Account of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 
The Tipperahs in Sylhet number 3108. In some parts of the 
District they are classed as Yaishnavs, or Vishnuvite religious 
mendicants, who abstain from eating flesh of any sort The other 
Tipperahs of the District also call themselves Hindus, but eat flesh 
of all descriptions, with the exception of that of the cow. They 
worship fourteen minor gods, and one Burl Debate (Siva). The 
headquarters of this tribe is the Native State of Tipperah, and a full 
account of them (including their early history) has been given in 
the Statistical Account of Bengal (vol. vi.), The Hajangs, who 
come from the Garo Hills, are also nominally Hindus, but will eat 
anything in the shape of meat. According to ; the Census Report, 
they are 1188 in number in Sylhet, and are principally to be found 
in the north-western part of the District adjoining Maimansinh. 
With the exception of the Manipuris (5715 in number), who are a 
thriving and industrious race, the social position of the Hill tribes is 
very low. Their chief occupation is nomadic agriculture. The 
Tipperahs and Kukis especially follow the jum system of cultiva¬ 
tion. A patch of forest land on a hillside is cleared, the timber 
and brushwood being burnt on the spot This is cultivated for 
three or four years, after which it is abandoned for another similar 

clearing. 

Hindu Castes.— The following is a list of Hindu castes met 
•with }n Sylhet District, arranged as far as possible according to the 
order in which they rank in local public esteem, and showing their 
occupations, etc. The figures indicating the number of each caste 
are taken from Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation 

vol. 11. T 
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High Castes. —The following eleven rank highest:— (i) Brah¬ 
man ; members of the priesthood, and spiritual instructors; they are 
also largely engaged in worldly pursuits, many of them being landed 
proprietors, while others are employed as subordinate Government 
officers, writers, clerks, etc. There are no Kulin Brahmans in the 
District As a class, the Brahmans of Sylhet are generally well-to-do 
and highly respected. The Census Report returns their number at 
46,967- (2) Kshattriya; the second or warrior caste in the ancient 

Hindu social system. At the present day it is believed that no 
pure Kshattriyas are to be found, at least in Bengal, although some 
of the trading castes claim the rank. The Census Report does not 
include the Kshattriyas among its castes, but in its list of trading 
and mercantile castes it returns the Khatrfs, who, although now 
®tigaged in trade, claim to belong to the ancient or warrior caste. 
In Sylhet District the number of Khatrfs is given as 7104. They 
are, generally speaking, rich men. Most of the Manipurfs also claim 
the rank of Kshattriya. (3) Rijput; employed in military or police 
service ; 2 768 in number. (4) Ghdtwil; a subdivision of Rijputs 
formerly employed to keep the hill passes clear of robbers, and now 
as a superior class of police; 82 in number. (5) Baidya; hereditary 
physicians by caste occupation, but now occupied , in a variety of 
other avocations open to respectable men ; 3291 in number. (6) 
Kayasth; the writer caste of Bengal, but its members are now to 
be found following almost every kind of remunerative employment ; 
90,042 in number. (7) Sunn or Surf; distillers and wine sellers by 
caste occupation; most of them, however, have abandoned their 
hereditary employment, and have taken to trading, clerkships etc 
These term themselves Shdhas. The caste, which is regarded as a 
very low one in Bengal Proper, is held in considerable esteem in 
Sylhet, ranking immediately after the Kayasth; intermarriage is said 
to take place between the two castes. The Census Report returned 
the number of Sunns or Shahas in Sylhet at 29,095. (8) Agradani • 

receivers of gifts and offerings at sraddhas or Hindu funeral obse¬ 
quies. They are Brahmans by caste, but are considered to have 
apsed from pure Brahmanhood owing to their indiscriminate accept- 
ance of alms. The Census Report does not return them separately 
their numbers being apparently included with the pure Brahmans' 

(9) Acharjya; also a degraded class of Brahmans, who support them¬ 
selves as astrologers in writing horoscopes, making earthen idols 
etc., and also by begging. Their numbers are not returned sepa- 









LOW CASTES. 
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rately in the Census Report, where they are included with those of 
the Brahmans proper, but they axe said to be not numerous in the 
District. (io)Bhit; bards and genealogists. They claim to be 
fallen Brihmans, and wear the sacred Brihmanical thread; but the 
rank is not conceded to them, and the Census Report returns them 
as a separate caste, giving their number at 276. (n) Gandhabaniyi; 
traders, grocers, and spice dealers; 3372 in number. 

Intermediate Castes. —(12) Napit or Hajjam; barbers ; 20,312 
in number. (13) Kimir; blacksmiths; 6530 in number. (14) 
Kumbhar; potters; 16,233 in number. (15) Kansan; .braziers, 
coppersmiths, and workers in bell metal; 147 in number. (16) 
Madak or Kuri; sweetmeat makers ; 1060 in number. (17) Mali; 
gardeners and flower sellers; 35,946 in number. (18) Tambulf; 
growers and sellers of pan leaves, also traders; 1491 in number. 
(19) Barm; growers of the pan shrub; 15,036m number* (20) Goali; 
cattle-dealers, milkmen, etc.; 8519 in number. (21) Tell; oil- 
sellers, and also general traders; 19,845 in number. (22) Sadgop; 
the highest of the cultivating castes; 270 in number. (23) Siidra; 
cultivators; 21,690 in number. (24) Kaibartta; cultivators and 
fishermen, the most numerous caste in the District; 134,523 in 
number. (25) Koeri; cultivators; 319 in number. (26) Kurmi; 
cultivators ; 549 in number. (27) Subamabaniya; jewellers and 
bankers; 956 in number. (28) Halwai; confectioners; 1182 in 
number. (29) Ginrir; preparers of parched grain; 121 in number. 
(30) Rarhi; preparers of parched grain; 426 in number. {31) 
Sankhin; makers of shell bracelets ; 18 in number. (32) Laheri; 
lac-workers; 9 in number. (33) Sonar; gold and silver smiths; 
549 in number. (34) Sutradhar; carpenters; 13,097 in number. 

(35) Khandikar; workers in ivory and makers of musical instru¬ 
ments. Not mentioned in the Census Report, but returned by the 
Deputy-Commissioner as a separate caste; very few in number. 

(36) Kahar; palanquin-bearers and domestic servants in respectable 
families; 1354 in number. (37) Behara; palanquin-bearers, and 
employed in personal service; 2291 in number. 

Low Castes.— (38) Dhobi; washermen; 22,545 in number. 
(39) Bhinuk; employed in personal service; 183 in number. (40) 
Dhawa; employed in personal service; 3 in number. (41) Jugi; 
weavers; 82,058 in number. {42) Tanti; weavers; 2807 in 
number. (43) Kapall; weavers; 1232 in number. (44) Koch ; 
cultivators and fishermen, etc.; 5 in number. (45) Rajbansi; a 
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subdivision of the foregoing; 13 in number. (46) Gonrhf; harpoon 
fishermen; 18 in number. (47) Jaliyd; fishermen; 5652 in 
number. (48) Jh£; a subdivision of the foregoing; 4230 in 
number. (49) Machua; fishermen; 37 in number. (50) Mdld; 
fishermen and boatmen; 1290 in number. (51) Pod; fishermen 
and boatmen; 147 in number. (52) Patunf; fishermen and ferry 
keepers; 41,855 in number. (53) Tior; fishermen; 7 72 in number. 
(54) Pund£ri; sellers of fish and vegetables; 91 in number. (55) 
Chundri; makers of shell lime; 237 in number. (56) Belddr; 
labourers; 1564 in number. (57) Matiyal; diggers and labourers; 
2 in number. (58) Patiydl; labourers; 139 in number. (59) 
Dhdli; labourers; 37 in number. (60) Chandal; cultivators, 
fishermen, and labourers; the second most numerous caste in the 
District, 117,457 in number. (61) Bait!; musicians and dancers; 
1845 i* 1 number. (62) Dhakund; 165; (63) Dhuli; 5722; and 

(64) Nagarchi; 178 in number; all musicians and dancers. 

(65) Baheliyd; labourers and cultivators; 50 in number. (66) 
Chdmdr; leather dealers and shoemakers; 1423 in number. 
(67) Dorn; mat-makers and fishermen; 35,528 in number. (68) 
Dosddh; swineherds; 105 in number. (69) Glidsf; swineherds; 
143 ^ number. (7o)Hdri; sweepers; 3538 in number. (71) 
Kdord; swineherds; 75 in number. (72)Mahili; labourers; 2595 
in number. (73) Mdl; snake-charmers; 7074 in number. (74) 
Mihtdr ; sweepers ; 602 in number. (75) Bhuimdli; a subdivision 
of the foregoing; 1825 in number. (76) Pdsi; makers of palm 
wine (tdri) ; 10 in number, (77) Shikdrf; huntsmen; 188 in 
number. 

Immigration and Emigration.— The principal immigration into 
the District is from Manipur, and to a small extent from the State 
of Hill Tipperah and the Khdsi and Jdintid Hills. The incomers 
generally live in separate villages by themselves, and do not amal¬ 
gamate with the rest of the population. The great majority settle 
permanently in the District, but a few return to their original homes 
with their savings. The Manipuris in the town of Sylhet, of whom 
there is a large settlement, carry on a considerable trade in cloth 
manufactured by themselves. Those who are settled in the rural 
parts cultivate land on the skirts of the hills. They have done 
much towards clearing and reclaiming jungle lands, but as soon as 
the soil becomes fit for regular cultivation, they have, in many in¬ 
stances, been ousted by Bengalis. The KhisH immigrants work as 
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labourers and artizans, and also carry on a trade in oranges, cotton, 
honey, bees-wax, and other products of their native hills. Labourers, 
but not in any great numbers, are imported from the Districts of 
Western Bengal to work on the tea plantations. These are either 
Santals or low-caste Hindus. Many of them permanently settle in 
the District when the term of their contract has expired. There is 
no appreciable emigration from Sylhet. ' 

Religious Division of the People.— -The population of Sylhet 
is made up of Hindus and Muhammadans in almost equal numbers, 
together with a handful of Christians and of aboriginal tribes who 
still retain their primitive forms of faith, and worship the spints of 
the waters and forests. As already stated, the total population 
amounts to 1,719,539 persons—namely, 880,330 males, and 839,209 
females. Of these, the Hindus (as loosely grouped together for 
religious purposes) number 859,234, or 50 per cent; Muhammadans, 
854,131, or 497 per cent.; Christians, 159 ; and ‘others,’ 6015, or 

‘3 per cent. 

The Hindus are returned by the Census as numbering 44°, 2 °3 
males, and 419,031 females; total, 859,234, or 50 per cent of the 
District population; proportion of males in total Hindus, 5 1-2 P er 
cent The Hindus, here as elsewhere, are divided into two classes, 
viz. those who specially worship Siva or his wife Kail, and those 
who worship Vishnu, the latter forming the majonty. A new sect 
has lately sprung up among the Vishnuvites, locally known as kisan- 
bhajan, and in Bengal as Kartd-bhdjd. Its members acknowledge 
one god or Great Master (karta), and, m Sylhet at least, are said o 
repudiate all caste distinctions, in practice as well as theory A more 
detailed account of this sect will be found in my Statistical Account 
of Bengal (vol. ii. Nadiyd District, pp. 53 - 57 )- The most venerated 
Hindu temples in Sylhet are the following(r) Rupnath, in the hil s 
above Jaintiapur. This temple is situated just beyond the boun&mes 
of the District, within the jurisdiction of the Khasi and Jamtia Hi Is , 
but it is greatly resorted to by people from Sylhet Proper and the 
Jaintid plains. (2) Phdljur, in the fargand of the same name m 
the Jaintia plains. Human sacrifices were formerly 
temple, a practice which led to the annexaUon of the Jdmtm plains 
in 1835, and their incorporation with Sylhet District (3) ^ _ 

Jainteswari temple at Jaintiapur. (4) Mahd-prabhu in 
Dhaka-dakshin. (5) Siddheswar, in pargana Chapghat. jt.) iw- 
mai Siva, in fiargani Satgdon. (7) Bdsudeo. These seven are all 
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shrines of great: antiquity. (8) Bithalang Akhrd, a building of recent 

in thetldn * n°^ Ae largest “ d best endowed tem Ple 
i^e critdTh “ 1 Thereli S ious ceremon y of nagar-kartan 

torchlht g - ^ t0 SyIhCt District Jt insists of a 

torchhght procession m time of cholera outbreaks to propitiate Kali 

the wife of Siva, the All-Destroyer. A new religious sect has sprung 

up among the Kaibarttas, founded about eighty years al Zt 

“"T Kim Knshaa Gosto, a member of to toi 

» i ^ av e received his inspiration from a Muralmfn saint 

S“toehe“‘ft’ “ f® 0 ” “«■”»%. Biman- 

g 7 here he L now lies buned i and at the present day his disciples 

of wh‘ £ T* either cow ‘ dun S or the leaves of the tllsi plant, both 

There are three communities of the Brahma Samdj in the District 

• SitUatCd “ SyIhet t0wn > was established 
n October 1862 by a native gentleman who occupied the post of 

Deputy-Magistrate. Por nearly four years the SaiL had no fiLd 

forTh’r 6 fewmembers were obliged to assemble in private houses 
for he^ performance of their services. Their number, however 
gradually increased, and m 1866 a small building was erected by sub’ 

In 1870 the numerical strength of the Samij was estimated at aboui 
50, of whom 1 was a pleader in the Court, 6 were students ,! r 
TCrnment servants, and the rest small landholders or petty’tedert 

or other" 1 Disnicts ^Toth ° nl7 ” havin S come from Dacca 

were established abmt rS^lTeTT ^*?***** Sam ^ 
at Tilaghar and ° f the District > one 

steady progress. said that they are making 

total, 854,13!, or 497 per cent bf the^M d . 4l6 >997 females; 
of males, 5 r 2 per cent TW h 1 populatlon i Proportion 

of Chhatak, Pirkhul, Mulall anTs^nT “T “•^ ****** 
rank they take precedence rith* In P ° mt of social 

S™T^.Stto b g “to r tS 1 T°”*' le: 
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families belong to the Shidh sect. Of the Sums many have joined 
the reforming sect of Fardizis, and there are also some Wahdbis 
among the well-to-do classes. The principal mosque in the District 
is that known as the Shdh Jaldl Dargah in Sylhet town. There is 
also a mosque of some note at Banidchang. 

The Christians, according to the Census Report, number 78 males 
and 81 females; total, 159. Of these, 43 are Europeans, and S 
Eurasians, leaving 108 for the native converts. The latter are repre¬ 
sented bv two communities,—a small body of Protestants in Sylhet 
town, numbering about ten families; and a Roman Catholic colony 
of cultivators at Badarpur in the north-east of the District A 
Protestant Mission was first established at Sylhet in about 1850, 
but for some years past there has been no resident missionary. The 
converts as a class are in a stage above absolute poverty, and some 
of them have obtained employment in Government service. 

The c others 5 of the Census Report, who represent the residuum 
not separately classified according to religion, mostly consist of 
immigrant hill tribes from beyond the British frontier, who have 
already been described. They number 2915 males, and 3100 
females; total, 6015, or *3 per cent of the total District population. 

Distribution of the People into Town and Country : Sylhet 
Town.— The only town in the District is Sylhet, situated on the 
north bank of the Surma river, in latitude 24 53 22", and longitude 
9!° 54' 40". According to the experimental Census of 1869, it 
contained 7660 houses, and a population of 18,136 souls. The 
regular Census. of 1-872 ascertained the actual population to be 
16,846, thus classified :—Hindus—males 5093, females 3594]: total, 
8687. Muhammadans—males 4188, females 3901; total, 8089. 
Christians—males 31, females 37; total, 68. ‘Others*—2 males. 
Sylhet town is the only municipality in the District ; it is established 
under Act vi. (B. C.) of 1868. According to the Census Report, 
the gross municipal income in 1871 was ^1126, 10s, od., and the 
gross municipal expenditure ^649, 2s. od., the average incidence of 
municipal taxation being 10 Annas 9 pies or is, 4d. per head of the 
population. The houses of the European residents are situated 
along the river bank; ■ and besides the usual offices, there is a 
handsome church. Sylhet town is also the principal seat of trade 
in the District Its imports consist of .cotton goods, hardware, 
earthenware, salt, clarified butter, fine oil, sugar, gram, kaldi, mug, 
arhar, wheat, onions, tobacco, pepper, chillies, garlic, spices, arrow- 
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root; betel-nuts, potacoes, tamarinds, paper, wine, silk, cloth, soap, 
etc.; the exports are rice, cotton, hides, buffalo horns, sitalpati 
mats, leaf umbrellas, cane, rubber, etc. 

The following figures are taken from the Municipal Report for 
the Province of Assam for 1876-77. In that year the total income 
of the Sylhet township amounted to ^1768, 16s. 6d., as compared 
with ^617, 16s. od. in the preceding year. This increase is due to 
the receipts from ferries being credited in the accounts. The total 
income is thus made up Tax on houses, etc., ^551, os. rd.; tolls 
and ferries, ^1055, I2 s. 4d-i miscellaneous, £162, 4s. rd. The 
total expenditure was .£2119, 8s - rod., against ^896, 19s. rod. in 
the preceding year. The chief itemswere: Roads, ^rr6o, 7 s. 7d.; 
police, £29,6, 15s. od.; collection expenses, ^209, 8s. od.; con¬ 
servancy, ^171, os. 5d. Including a balance brought forward from 
the preceding year, a balance was left in hand of ^510, 13s. 2d. at 
the close of 1876-77. The incidence of taxation was about re 
annas, or rs. ro|d.; but if ferry tolls are excluded, as not directly 
aiding upon the inhabitants of the town, the average is reduced to 
8 annas , or is. 


Minor Towns.— The following are the smaller towns and larger 
villages important as seats of commerce, with a list of the chief 
articles of import and export at each(r) Chhatik, on the Surma 
nver; imports, cotton goods, salt, sugar, gram, clarified butter, oil, 
pepper, tobacco, tamarind, chillies, onions, betel-nut, hardware 
earthenware, thatching grass, etc.; exports, lime, oranges, and 
honey extracted from oranges. The exports are all productions 
of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. (2) Sonimganj; imports, the 
same as Chhatik; exports, limestone brought down from the 
hills, dried fish, and tezpdt. (3) Ajmeriganj, in the south-west 
of the District; imports as above; exports, rice, dried fish, 
fish oil, nal mats, clarified butter, and molasses. Bamboos are 
brought down m small rafts, sold to the traders, and exported in 
arger rafts. (4) Balaganj, in the centre of the District on the north 
bank of the Kusiiri river; imports, cotton goods, salt, sugar, gram, 
c anfied butter, oil, pepper, tobacco, tamarind, chillies, hardware 
onions, potatoes, earthenware, cloth, pulses, etc.; exports, rice’ 
mustard, linseed, and sitalfdti mats. (5) Habiganj; imports as above ■ 
exports, nee, fine molasses, cotton, and linseed. The fine, light- 
coloured molasses called Mi is said to be peculiar to the south- 
'vest of this District. (6) Nabfganj ; imports as above ; exports, rice, 
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sitalpdti mats, and linseed. (7) BaMdurpur; imports as above; 
exports, rice, molasses, linseed, and bamboos. (8) Karimganj ; 
imports, pulses, salt, tobacco, cloth, cane, thatching grass, and 
bamboos ; exports, rice, linseed, mustard, oil, and cotton. (9) 
Shamsherganj; imports, spices, pulses, pepper, salt, tobacco, 
cloth, and cotton ; exports, rice, linseed, molasses, sitalpdti and 
bamboo mats. (10) Gobindganj; imports as above; exports, rice, 
linseed, and mustard seed, (n) Mutiganj; imports as above; 
exports, rice, linseed, molasses, sitalpdti and bamboo mats. (12) 
Dohalia ; imports, khesdri and other pulses, pepper, salt, tobacco, 
betel-nut, oranges, cloth, etc.; exports, oranges, limestone, lezpdt, 
etc. 

According to the Census Report of 1872, the total number of 
villages or mamas in Sylhet District is 5589, thus classified according 
to population:—With less than 200 inhabitants, 2545* more than 200 
and less than 500, 2109; less than 1000, 769 ; less than 2000,138 ; 
less than 3000, 18 ; less than 4000, 8 ; less than 5000, 1; between 
15,000 and 20,000, 1, viz. Sylhet town. As in the rest of Bengal 
and Assam, the people show no tendency towards urban life. The 
Census Report returns the number of ordinaij cultivators at 301,844, 
or 57 per cent, of the total adult male population. 

The Material Condition of the People. —Owing to various 
local causes, the material condition of the people in Sylhet is com¬ 
paratively good. The peculiar character of the Land Settlement, 
by conferring proprietary rights in the soil on the general body 
of the cultivators, has prevented the rise of large zaminddrs , 
and distributed widely the profits derived from the export of 
agricultural produce. Where not ruined by excessive floods, the" 
soil is very fertile, and requires little labour in its cultivation. Besides 
inexhaustible supplies of rice, the District also produces jute; and 
the European demand for these two staple commodities has distinctly 
raised the material condition of the cultivating class in Sylhet, as 
elsewhere throughout Eastern Bengal. The population generally 
are described as contented and independent. 

Dress, Dwellings, Food, etc— -The 'ordinary dress of a 
well-to-do shopkeeper consists of a waistcloth (dhuii), a cotton 
shawl ( chddar ), a cotton head-dress (pdgri), and occasionally a coat 
( pirdn ) and a pair of shoes. The clothing of a common peasant 
consists simply of a waistcloth and cotton shawl, with the addition, 
in the case of Musahnans,. of a closely-fitting cotton skull-cap. A 
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well-to-do shopkeeper generally occupies either a semi-brick-built 
house, or a substantial mat dwelling, consisting of from three to five 
rooms. The furniture of such a house is composed of a mat, a thick 
striped cotton carpet (. miranji ), a wooden bedstead {takhtaposh), 
bedding, a brass lamp, some tin or wooden boxes, brass and bell- 
metal cooking and eating utensils, baskets, earthen pots, etc. The 
common class of cultivators occupy huts built by themselves, with 
such furniture as common mats, poor bedding, a wooden box or two, 
a few brass utensils for cooking and eating, and some baskets, 
earthen pots, etc. The building materials are bricks, lime, clay, 
timber, bamboo, thatching grass, and bamboo mats. Many of 
the more prosperous peasant proprietors dwell in houses of much the 
same description as those of the shopkeeping class. The food of 
a well-to-do shopkeeper consists of rice, salt, oil, fish, pulses, 
vegetables, spices, tamarinds, and milk occasionally. The food of 
the peasants does not differ from the above list, except in quality. 
Fish and fruit are very plentiful in Sylhet; and both these commodities 
are largely exported to other Districts. The Muhammadans eat meat 
of all kinds, except pork ; the Hindus will only touch pigeons. Fan 
or betel-leaf, sup an or betel-nut, and tobacco form a large item in 
the monthly expenditure of every family. A middle-sized house¬ 
hold maybe taken to consist of seven souls, viz. a man, his wife, two 
children, and an aged father and mother, with a widowed sister or an 
unproductive brother. The living expenses of such a household, 
including fuel, clothing, and washing, are estimated to amount to 
about £i, 13s. od. a month among the shopkeeping class, and for 
a household of the ordinary peasant class to about ^r, 3s. od. 
per month. These estimates are based upon the supposition that 
all articles of consumption are purchased in the bazar ; but as a 
matter offset, even the shopkeeping class raise the greater part of 
their food from their own fields. 

Agriculture.—Rice constitutes the staple crop of the District, 
and the one great source of the food supply. The rice crop is 
divided into three great classes,— dus 7 kataria , and dman ,—each of 
which is again subdivided into several varieties. (1) The dm 
includes varieties known as bora, imirdli , dumdst, chengri, and ratai- 
jangh. Of these the bora is sown in November, transplanted 
in January and February, and reaped in April and May. The 
other varieties are sown in low-lying lands in March and April, and 
reaped in July and August. (2) The kdtdrid crop includes kauld , 
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achmitd, bdgddr , lakslwtf-bilas , kdrkatid , babria, and bhojdn-sdtL 
All these are sown in moist fields early in June, and reaped in 
October and November. (3) The dman includes dhultd , sail, parang, 
and pehi-dman. These are all sown in the months of March and 
April in comparatively high lands, with the exception of the last, 
which requires moisture, and are reaped in December and January. 
The sail variety is transplanted. The annual production of rice in 
Sylhet is sufficient to leave a large surplus available for exportation. 
In the year 1876-77 the registered exports towards Bengal were 
214,800 maunds of rice, and 433,100 maunds of unhusked rice or 
paddy, the total value being ^86,270; and in addition, the adjoin¬ 
ing Districts of Cachar and the Khasf and Jaintia Hills derive a 
large portion of their supply from Sylhet 

Oil Seeds. — (1) Mustard (sarishd) is grown as an oil seed in both 
dry and marshy lands, the former of which require previous plough¬ 
ing, but the latter do not In the first case the seed is sown in 
November, and in the second in December; both crops are cut in 
March. (2) Linseed (fisi), including bakhar, a sort of spice in 
common use, is sown in wet lands in December, and reaped in 
March. It is grown as a second crop on rice lands after the dman 
harvest (3) SeSamum (til) is also grown as a second crop, being 
sown in dry lands in March and April, and reaped in May and June. 
In 1876-77 the total registered export of oil-seeds was 56,826 maunds , 
valued at ^22,730. 

Green Crops. —(1) China. —This grain takes the place of rice 
to some extent in the west and south-west of the District, and 
consists of two varieties, batpaid and Mon. They are sown in 
wet lands in January, and reaped in April and June respectively. 
{2) Kaldi is of two sorts, thikrd and Midi proper, both grown 
in wet lands. The first variety is sown in July, and reaped in 
September ; and the latter is sown in November, and reaped in 
February. The local supply of these varieties of pulse is not equal 
to the demand; in 1876-77 the registered imports of gram and 
pulse amounted to 58,670 maunds , valued at ^10,267. (3) Beans 

(sim) are grown in dry lands, being sown in July and August, and 
cut from December to February. (4) Muld (radish) is sown in dry 
lands in November, and cut from January to March. There are 
two kinds of radish—one growrn for food, and the other for oil. The 
latter is sown thickly, and has scarcely any tubercular root; from the 
seed an oil is extracted which nearly resembles mustard oil. (5) 
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Bdigun is sown in dry lands in December, and reaped from Feb¬ 
ruary up to the first half of April. (6) Pumpkins (lau) are of three 
sorts— (a) desi sown in dry lands in August, and cut in December 
and January; (b) saphri , sown in August, and gathered from February 
to June; and (c) kumrd or kusmando , sown in April, and gathered 
in June and July. (7) Yams ( mukhi ) are sown in moist lands in 
April, and cut from August to October. The yams of Sylhet are noted 
for their superior flavour. 

The Fibres grown in the District are—(1) hemp (son\ planted 
in wet lands in October, and reaped in March and April; and 
(2) jute (/i/), sown in March, and cut in June. In the year 
1876-77, the registered export of jute was 26,977 maunds , valued 
at ^8093. (3) Cotton (kdpds) is grown by the hillmen on the 

frontier of the District in their little patches of jum cultivation, the 
seed being planted at the same time and in the same holes with rice 
and all their other crops. 

Miscellaneous. —Sugar-cane is planted in May and June, and 
cut in February and March. That grown by the Manipuris is of 
excellent quality, and commands a high price. The Collector 
states that this is the best he has ever seen cultivated in Bengal. 
The local production of sugar is far from equal to the demand; 
in 1876-7.7 the registered imports were valued at more than 
^2 9,000. Tea is cultivated in the hilly tracts; it is sown during 
the cold season, and transplanted in the rains in July and 
August. An account of the tea gardens is given on a subse¬ 
quent page. Indigenous arrowroot and tapioca have been found 
in the District. 

Rice Cultivation, etc. —-A gradual though considerable decrease 
in the produce of the rice-growing lands of the District is said to 
have been going on during the last twenty years, in consequence of 
permanent injury to the land from floods. No improvement has 
taken place in the quality of the rice. The local names of rice in 
the various stages of its growth, and when cooked, are as follow:— 
The seed is called bij; the young plants when they first germinate, 
jdld; the grown-up plants, chard; the ear, sish; the immature 
grain, kshir; paddy, dhdn; rice, chdul; boiled rice, Ma 7 / rice 
flour, gunrL 

The following are the different preparations made from rice: 
—(1) Ckirdy paddy steeped a whole night in cold water, and 
afterwards' parched and husked ; sold at 13 sers per rupee, or a 
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fraction under a penny a pound. (2) Khai is prepared by first 
drying paddy in the sun, afterwards exposing it at night in the dew, 
drying it again the next morning, and then parching and husking it 
in an earthen pot over a fire. (3) Ukhrd is simply khai mixed with 
molasses. (4) Fachwai is an intoxicating liquor made from rice. 
It is prepared by the hill tribes, ostensibly for their private use only, 
and not for sale; but an illicit traffic in it is carried on to a large 
extent. (5) Ordinary country spirit distilled from rice sells at 4 
sen per rupee, or about 4|d. a quart. (6) Kanji is rice allowed to 
remain in the water in which it is cooked until it becomes sour, when 
it is eaten in that state. 

Area, Out-turn of Crops, etc.— According to the returns in 
the offices of the Surveyor-General and Boundary Commissioner, 
the area of Sylhet, after recent readjustments of boundary, is 5440-20 
square miles, or 3,481,728 acres. In the Census Report of 1872 
the area is taken at 5383 square miles. The -area, however, at the 
time of survey was returned at 5422 square miles, or 3,470,080 
acres. Of this, 3729 miles, or 2,386,560 acres, were returned as 
cultivated; 1293 square miles, or 827,520 acres, as cultivable, but 
not under cultivation; and 400 square miles, or 256,000 acres, as 
uncultivable and waste. At the end of the year 1875-76 there 
remained 448,547 acres of unappropriated cultivable waste lands. 
The Collector estimates the comparative acreage of land under the 
principal crops to be as follows:—Rice, 1,540,200 acres; mustard 
seed, 64,175 acres; linseed, 32,090 acres; sesamum, etc, 32,090 
acres; tea, 48,135 acres; jute, hemp, flax, sugar-cane, etc, 80,210 
acres. Of the rest, an area of 256,700 acres comprises homestead 
and sdn or grass land. A fair out-turn from an acre of land renting 
at 18s. is about 24 maunds or 17J hundredweights of paddy or 
unhusked rice, which may be roughly valued at 4s. od.; the 
produce of land paying half that rental is about 15 maunds or n 
hundredweights, value 15s. The value of the paddy crop on the 
ground is estimated at 8 annas per maund , or is. 4d. a hundred¬ 
weight A second crop is not usually cultivated on rice lands. 

Condition of the Cultivating Classes. —One of the chief 
peculiarities of Sylhet is the smallness of the agricultural holdings. 
Perhaps in no other District in Bengal has the subdivision of landed 
property been carried to a greater extent. The Collector reports that 
three and a half acres would be considered a fair-sized holding for 
the support of a cultivator with a wife and one child A farm of 
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about five acres and a half is considered a very large holding, and 
one of below an acre and a half a very small one, for the same sized 
family. As an instance of the excessive subdivision of property, it 
may be mentioned that out of seventy-eight thousand estates on the 
rent-roll of the District, upwards of twenty thousand pay a land 
tax of not more than 2s. a year. A single pair of oxen is able to 
cultivate only three and a half acres of land. A farm of five acres 
in extent will make a husbandman as well off as a respectable retail 
shopkeeper, but would not enable him to live as comfortably as 
he could on a money wage of 16s. a month. The greater portion 
of the peasant class are habitually in debt. Occupancy rights 
are unknown in the District, the land being all held by tenants-at- 
will. There are a great number of small proprietors in Sylhet, 
locally called talukdars , who own, occupy, and cultivate their 
hereditary lands without either a superior landlord above them or a 
sub-holder or labourer of any sort under them. The Census Report 
of 1872 returns the total number of talukdars at 15,185, and that 
of Idkhirdjdars or holders of revenue-free land at 8885. 

Domestic Animals. —For agriculture oxen are used almost ex¬ 
clusively. In the south of the District a few buffaloes are domes¬ 
ticated by the Manipuri cultivators. These animals are of a very 
fine breed, which is said to have been introduced from beyond the 
frontier. The animals reared for food are cows, sheep, goats, pigs,’ 
fowls, and pigeons; and those for trade are horses, cows, pigs, and 
goats. A considerable number of elephants are annually caught 
and stockaded in the khedds, and sold either privately or by auction. 
The value of an ordinary cow is £1, los. od.; of an ox, £1 ; a buf¬ 
fed £$; a score of sheep, £5 ; a score of kids six months old, 
£ 2 > 10s. od.; and a score of full-grown pigs, £10. The price of 
a good-sized elephant is about £220 . 

The various agricultural implements in use are—a plough ( ndngal ), 
yoke (joyal), clod-crusher (rasi) y and spade {koddli). These, together 
with a pair of oxen, are required to cultivate one 4 plough 1 of land, 
or three and a half acres. The cattle and implements represent a 
capital of about £2, 1 os. od. 

Prices and Wages.— The rates of labour have greatly increased 
in late years. In 1870 an ordinary day-labourer received 4 annas 
or 6d. per diem; his former wages were exactly one-half. An agri¬ 
cultural day-labourer received 3 annas, or 4^., where formerly he 
was only paid 1 anna, or i|d. A goldsmith earned 8 annas, or is.. 
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where formerly he was paid 4 annas, or 6d. Bricklayers, who 
formerly received 3 J annas, or 5d., were then paid 5 annas or yd. a 
day; and carpenters earned 8 annas, or is., against 6 annas, or 9d., 

in former years. 

In 1870 the price of the best description of cleaned rice was Us. 
2. 2 per matmd, or 5s. 9d. a cwt.; of the best paddy or unhusked 
rice, 15 annas per maund, or 2 s. 6d. a cwt. Common rice, such as 
forms the food of the mass of the population, sold at Rs. 1. 10 per 
maund, or 4s. 4d. a cwt.; and common paddy at 11 annas per mound, 
or is. 1 id. per cwt. The maximum prices reached during the 
famine of 1865-66, which only indirectly affected Sylhet District, 
were Rs. 4 per maund or 10s. 8d. a cwt for rice, and Rs. 1. 5 per 
maund ox 3s. 6d. a cwt. for paddy. After the deficient harvest of 
1875, the price of rice rose to Rs. 2. 5. 3 per maund, or 6s. 3d. a 
cwt. Indigo is not cultivated in Sylhet. Sugar-cane sold in 1870 at 
the rate of Rs. 1. 4 or 2s. 6d. per bundle of twenty; dim, or refined 
sugar,at Rs. 12. 8 per maund, or £1, 13s. 6d.acwt; zndgur, or unre¬ 
fined molasses, at Rs. 7. 8 per maund, 01 £1, os. 6d. a cwt. A descrip¬ 
tion of country spirit, distilled from rice, sells at gd. to is. 2d. 
a quart, according to its strength. Packwat, or fermented rice 
liquor, is manufactured by the Kukis and Tipperahs, ostensibly for 
their own use, and not for sale; but a considerable illicit trade 
is carried on, as this liquor is now beginning to be appreciated by 
the Bengalis who live near the hill tracts. In 1870 the average 
price of fish was returned at 1 anna 6 pies per ser, or somewhat over 
id. alb.; of salt (Liverpool), Rs. 4. 11 per maund, or 12s. lod. a 
cwt. 

The following is a price current for miscellaneous articles 
of trade or produce which prevailed in the market of Sylhet town 
during 1865-66:—Almonds, £1, 13s. 4d. per cwt; alum, ^1, 6s. 8d. 
per cwt.; aniseed, £1 per cwt; antimony, £1, 13s. 4d. per cwt.; 
arrowroot, £2 per cwt; barley, 6s. 8d. per cwt; baskets (common), 
id. each; bushi (grain husks for feeding cattle), 3s. per cwt; brass 
utensils, £6, 17s. 6d. per cwt.; b'd fruit (AEgle marmelos), 6s. 8d. 
per cwt. ; beef, £1 per cwt.; bread, £1, 13s. 4& per cwt.; butter, 
£2, 13s. 4d. per cwt.; camphor* £8, 3s. 4d. per cwt.; cardamoms, 
£28, 13s. od. per cwt.; carraway seeds, £ 1,17s. 4& per cwt; cMreta, 
£ 1,17s. 4d. per cwt.; cattle, homed (for slaughter), £1, 8s. od. each; 
sheep, grass-fed (for ditto), 5s. each; chillies, £1, 4s. od. per cwt.; 
ckundm (lime), is. 2d. per cwt; cinnamon, £5, 12s. od. per cwt.; 
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cotton, £2, 8s. od. per cwt; charcoal, 2s. per cwt.; cloth, is. 6d. 
per yard; cloves, £4, 8s. od. per cwt.; coffee, £5, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; 
copper utensils, £7, 3s. 6d. per cwt.; coriander seed, 6s. per cwt.; 
cubebs, £10, 13s. od. per cwt.; cummin seed, £1, 17s. 4d. per 
cwt.; ckdtis (small earthenware vessels), id. each; ddl-khesdri, 
5s. per cwt; dal-chini, 18s. 46. per cwt.; ddl-musuri, 9s. 4d. 
per cwt.; dal-arhar, 16s. per cwt.; dal-mug, 16s. per cwt.; 
eggs, 6d. per score; firewood, 9d. per cwt.; flour, £1, 3s. 4d. per 
cwt.; fowls, large, 10s. per score; fowls, small, 4s.- per score; 
fodder, green, 6£d. per cwt.; fodder, dry, 7d. per cwt.; garlic, 
12s. per cwt.; ghi, cow, £3, os. 8d. per cwt; gki, buffalo, £2, 
13s. 4d. per cwt.; ginger, 5s. 4d. per cwt; gram, 12s. per cwt; 
grass, dry, 9d. per cwt; grass, green, 6d. per cwt.; gur (molasses), 
14s. 8d. per cwt.; gum, country, £2, 8s. od. per cwt; hides, bul¬ 
lock, 2s. 3d. each; hides, buffalo, 3s. 6d. each; honey, £1, 4s. od. 
per cwt.; honey, orange, £2 per cwt.; jute, 6s. per cwt.; Midi, 
5s. 4d per cwt.; kdldddnd, £2, 8s. od. per cwt.; kdt karanjd, 12s.' 
per cwt; Midi ddl, 9s. per cwt.; limes, 3d. per score; linseed, 
12s. 8d. per cwt; milk, 9s. 4<i per cwt.; mug, 10s. 8d. per cwt.; 
mustard-seed, 9s. 4d. per cwt.; mutton, £1, 6s. 8d. per cwt.; nut¬ 
megs, £7, 6s. od. per .cwt.; nails, £2, 13s. 4d. per cwt; oil-cakes, 
3s. per cwt.; oil, castor, £2 per cwt.; oil, cocoa-nut, £2, 13s. 4d. 
per cwt.; oil, linseed, £2, 18s. 6d. per cwt.; oil, matiyd, £2 per 
cwt.; oil, mustard, £1, 18s. 8d. per cwt.; dtd, or wheat flour, 18s. 
per cwt.; onions, green, 6s. per cwt.; onions, dry, 8s. 8d. per cwt: ; 
peas, country, 6s. per cwt.; pepper, black, £1, 1.7s. 4 d. per cwt; 
pepper, long red, £2, 8s. od. per cwt.; phials, country, is. 3d. per 
dozen; potatoes, 9s. 4d. per cwt.; raisins, £3, 8s. od. per cwt.; 
resin, £2, 8s. od. per cwt.; sago,' £1, 2s. od. per. cwt.; salt, 7s. 4d. 
per cwt.; sal-ammoniac, 6s. per cwt.; saltpetre, £2, 13s. 4d. per 
cwt.; salt, £1, 17s. 4d. per cwt.; suet, .15s. 4d. per cwt.; soap, 
country, £1, 6s. 8d- per cwt.; suji, £j, i 4S . 8d. per cwt.; saiu, 
gram, 12s. per cwt; straw, paddy, 9d. per cwt.; sakkar (unrefined 
sugar), £1 per cwt.; sugar, crystallized, £3, 6s. 8d. per cwt.; sugar, 
soft, £1, 13s. 4d. per cwt; sugar-cane, 3s. per cwt ; satu-chana, 
17s. 4<i per cwt; tamarind, 12s. per cwt; tape, £1, as. od. per 
100 yards; tea, ^13 per cwt; tobacco, either for eating or smok¬ 
ing^ 1, 6s. 8d. per cwt; tow, £1, 17s. 4d. per cwt.; turpentine 
^3, 6s. 8d. per cwt; turmeric, 19s. 4d. per cwt; thread, £5, 6s. 8d. 
per cwt ; vinegar, country, 5s. 6d. per dozen bottles ; vinegar, 
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English, 3s. per bottle; wax, white or yellow, £ 6 , 7s. od. per cwt. ; 
wheat, 12s. 8d. per cwt.; white-metal utensils, £&, 6s. 6d. per cwt. 

Weights and Measures.—T he local table of weights for buying 
and selling in the bdzdrs is as follows:—5 kdohhd — i chhat&k ; 

4 chhatak — 1 poyd ; 4 poyd = 1 ser; 5 ser= 1 pasuri; 8 pasuri— 1 
man or maund. The standard Government maund is equal to 
82 lbs. avoirdupois. The land measurement generally used in Sylhet 
is the following:—3 krdnti— 1 kauri ; 4 kauri — 1 ganda ; 20 ganda 
= 1 pan; 4pan — 1 rek; 4 rek—i jait; 7 jait= 1 poyd ; 4poyd = 1 
kiar or kidar; 3 kiar= 1 chauk (not generally used); 4 chauk or 
12 kiar— 1 hdl or kulbd. All measurements depend upon the nal, 
which is always 12 cubits long; but as the cubit or hath ranges 
from 16 to nearly 22 inches in length in different parts of the 
country, the quantity of land in a jait, which is one square nil, and 
in other denominations of superficial measure, varies considerably. 
In the Government ndl, the cubit is 2if inches in length; and ac¬ 
cording to this standard, the hdl or kulbd is equivalent to 3 acres, 

2 roods, 19 perches, 27 yards, and 7J feet English measure, or 
i 57 ,886 square feet. In the plains of Jaintia, however, the area 
of all the denominations is larger, as there are 16 cubits ip the 
ndl in that part of the country. Time measure is as follows:— 
7-^ danda — 1 prahar or 3 hours ; 8 prahar— 1 day and night of 24 
hours; 15 days=i paksha; 2 paksha= 1 mas or month; 12 mas 
= 1 batsar or year. 

Landless Day-Labourers.—T here is no tendency towards the 
growth of a distinct class of day-labourers, neither possessing nor 
renting any land. Many of the poorer peasants are employed in 
cultivating the lands of others, in addition to looking after their 
own small holdings. In such cases the men are paid in money, 
and not by a share of the produce. Women and children are 
employed in the fields, but only in small numbers as compared with 
men. 

Land Tenures, etc.—Introductory.—T he Land System of 
Sylhet differs in several important respects from that generally pre¬ 
valent throughout Bengal, nor does it bear any resemblance to the 
mauzdddri system of Assam Proper. This is due to the circum¬ 
stance that the District was in a very backward condition at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement (1793); and the anomalies 
unavoidably left at that date have never since been systematically 
redressed, but have been allowed to give birth to the present state 
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of confusion The chief peculiarities are—(i) the large proportion 
of the area that » only temporarily settled; (2) the excessive extent 
to which the subdivision of estates has been carried out; (3) the 
chronic difficulty concerning the assessment oiildm lands; (4) the 
small number of large zaminddrs. Only about one-third of the 
area of the District was included in the Permanent Settlement 
the remaining two-thirds being left unsettled as hills, jungle bill 
etc and returned as unoccupied. Soon afterwards, it was found 
that the landholders had taken possession of tracts of these waste 
and unoccupied lands, and annexed them to their own estates In 
1S02, m consequence of a circular from the Board of Revenue 
directing attention to these unincluded lands, the patwdrls furnished 

Fvl°L SUC i dS ag f? gating 95 ’°°° Mls ' 0r about 35o 3 ooo acres. 
r * 1Sl however =. dld not represent the whole unoccupied lands 
of the District. Advertisements were issued offering these lands for 
ease, and about 12,000 hah, or one-eighth of the whole, were thus 
taken up under haldbddi (new cultivation) leases, granted by Govern¬ 
ment. In 1869 these hdldbddi mahdls were placed on the fixed 
iaujt or revenue roll, and they are now without exception regarded 
as a portion of the permanently-settled tract. With regard "the 
remainder of the hdldbddi lands, a long discussion has been carried 

assess'them"' "tk ’ ^ ^ *° * e right ° f the G °™ent to 
assess _ them The contention of the landlords is that they 

were mciuded mthe area brought under the Permanent Settle^ 

these lands H Tl ^ depUted t0 meaSUre and assess 

that the '' - n re f 0rted that a lar S e Proportion was unassessed; 
^hat the amins (land measurers) were remiss in their duties • that 

that the ialukddrs m possession opposed the Government officers 

Lfch'T, ° f ^ dUty ' even t0 the of committing 

of the who! TV^ 6 " A generaI re -measurement was then ordered 
of the whole District and forthwith commenced, with a view of 

sessmg all lands held in excess of the original settlements • W 

ab^d t0 ^ lffiC i ltie Q m distin ^ ishJn g boundaries, the attempt was’ 
abandoned. In r 8 34 Government ordered that Ihe measurement 

Sht re 0 f e r entS Were t0 be COnfined t0 those Iands “ which the 
_, g ,. . P ver ^ment to assess was beyond dispute. These were 

diffe'renc^betoee^ tl™ ^ and W£re su PP osed to include the 

together with ffie m£luded m the Permanent Settlement, 

ogether with the halabadi lands, and the total area of the District. 
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The ildm lands were first brought' under regular settlement during 
1835 and the ensuing three or four years. The system pursued 
was the following:—Such lands as were under cultivation were 
settled with the occupants, if they were whiling to engage for them; 
otherwise they were farmed. The jungle lands were for the most part 
left unsettled. The terms for which the settlements were made were 
at first ten years for cultivated, and fifteen years for jungle lands, but 
the period for both descriptions was ultimately fixed at ten years. The 
same principles have governed the procedure in all subsequent settle¬ 
ments. On the occasion of a re-settlement, all new lands brought 
under cultivation since the period of the former settlement are 
assessed, separate leases being granted. The conditions of the i/dm 
leases provide for the assessment of the cultivated lands found in 
excess of the area specified therein, and specially leave it to the 
option of the Government to admit the settling party to a fresh 
engagement. Hitherto the leases have been regularly renewed on 
their expiry, and in the generality of cases the re-settlements are 
made at the former rate of assessment In 1864 the total extent 
of both ildm and hdldbddt lands was returned at 107,822 hah or 
kulbds^ being nearly 13,000 kulbds in excess of the estimates entered 
in the jbatwaris returns of 1802. The settled area was 68,812 
kulbds , and the lands which were then unsettled, but in respect 
of which applications were pending, amounted to 39,009 kulbds .. 
Of the settled area, only 36x6 kulbds were cultivated, the remaining 
being waste. The assessment in the aggregate amounted to 
6s. od., viz. ^666, 6s. od. on the cultivated, and ^945 
on the waste lands. In the meanwhile, the dispute between the 
landholders and Government as to the right of proprietorship to 
the land was still going on. It was not till 1869, after a great deal 
of correspondence with the Collector, the Commissioner, and the 
Board of Revenue, that a decision was given in favour of the 
Government In a final letter, dated the 5th August 1869, the 
Lieutenant-Governor stated that, looking at the nature of the 
occupancy of the settlement holders, he was very unwilling to oust 
them from land which they had reclaimed from waste; and he 
would not willingly drive them to the alternative of either paying 
a sum for the purchase of the proprietary title, or of losing their 
lands as the settlements fell in. Accordingly, orders were given 
to re-settle these lands for a period of twenty years, as the leases 
fell in, at a moderate assessment, leaving the tenant a right at the 
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end of his lease to buy a Permanent Settlement for the land, by 
paying a lump sum amounting to five times the yearly assessment. 
At the expiry of the twenty years’ lease, if the holder did not buy a 
Permanent Settlement, the lands were to be re-measured and re¬ 
assessed with reference to the rates paid at the same time by 
cultivators of other land of the same class; and the lease stipulates 
that, if he refuses to re-engage his land at these rates, he loses for 
ever all right and interest in the tenure. 

The re-settlement of the ildm lands was taken in hand in 1872, 
in accordance with the instructions contained in the letter of the 
Bengal Government already referred to. Up to 31st March 1876, 
out of a total of 3180 ildm estates with an aggregate area of about 
43 °,000 acres, 2506 estates with an area of 134,5x0 acres had been 
measured, and 1654 estates with an area of 29,690 acres had been 
re-settled. On these 1654 estates the revenue has been raised 
from Rs. 5133 to Rs. 22,412, or more than fourfold. This large 
increase has been effected merely by imposing on the cultivated 
area, disclosed by the new measurement, the same rate as that 
previously current for other lands in the neighbourhood. The total 
cost of the settlement operations up to date is more than covered 
by a year and a halfs receipts of the additional revenue. The 
period of settlement is twenty years, the leases terminating in 1892. 
Out of the total number of estates already dealt with, four have 
claimed a permanent settlement, and twenty-one (with an aggregate 
area of only acres) have redeemed their revenue in perpetuity. 
At the same time, certain Government khas mahals and ‘resumed 
temporarily-settled estates’have been re-settled for a term ending 
m 1907, which has been declared to be the settlement year for 
Sylhet. By these proceedings 667 estates, with an area of 5218 
acres, had been settled by the end of March 1876, and the revenue 
raised from Rs. 447x to Rs. 4927. As compared with this small 
increase, the cost incurred has been heavy. 

List of Land Tenures. —The following list of the different 
land tenures recognised in Sylhet is derived from pp. 292-293 of 
The History and Statistics of the Dacca Division There are at 
present thirty-three different names of land tenures, which may be 
divided into three classes, viz. permanently-settled estates, temno- 
ranly-settled, and rent-free estates. 1 

‘ (1) Permanently-settled Estates.—(a) The estates settled by Mr 
Willes m 1793, known as dah-sdla. (l>) Hdldbddi muddimi, estates 
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for the most part settled In 1802. These, excepting in Baniachang, 
"were a portion of the Ham land, and were only brought on to the 
fixed rent-roll {tauji) in 1869. (c) Baziafti muddimiy estates formerly 
revenue-free, which have been resumed and permanently settled. 
These comprise—(1) debottar , lands assigned for the worship of the 
gods ; (2) brahmottar , for the support of the Brahman priesthood; (3) 
chiraghiy for keepinglampsintombs and mosques; (4) madad-mashy for 
the maintenance of religious Musalmans; (5) shirni ; (6) belambdn ; 
(7) Mg# Muhammad Alt Khan; (8) ghdr bandobasti ; (9) rozindy an 
allowance of land in lieu of pension; (10) ddr-us-shafd, lands for 
the maintenance of hospitals; (11) tankdTy lands assigned for 
the pay of servants, eta ; (12) nankar kdnungOy lands assigned for 
kdnungos or village accountants; (13) khdndbdn , rent-free lands 
adjoining the house; (14) Mr; and (15) izdd estates, (d) Khds 
muddimiy estates of which Government has sold the proprietary right 

‘ (2) Temporarily-settled Estates .— (a) Ildm estates, consisting of 
land excluded from the Permanent Settlement as not having been 
then under cultivation. The ildm returns were made in 1802-5, 
but the only portions settled before 1835 were the hdldbddi or newly- 
cultivated estates referred to above. (b) Ndnkdr patwdrigiriy 
land granted to the pargand patwdris , and resumed on the 
abolition of the office of patwdn in 1833. ( c ) Khds muadi, 

estates bought in by Government at auction and farmed out (d) 
Char bharaty or alluvial accretions. In Bengal such accretions 
belong to the adjoining landowner, but a different rule 
obtains in this District, on the principle that' the Sylhet land¬ 
holder is only entitled to the precise amount of land for which he 
pays revenue, and which has been fixed by measurement, (i) 
Sambar-barddsht hdldbddiy estates struck'off the rent-roll in con¬ 
sequence of there being no assets, and subsequently re-settled 
temporarily. (/) Sdgwdny one small teak plantation, (g) Ujar 
Line, the land bought by Government for the lines of the 17th 
Regiment (h) Jalkdry or fishing estates, (i) Jangal-buriy an estate 
given on condition of clearing jungle, and afterwards assessed. (J) 
Topkhdndy an estate assigned to artillerymen m the time of the 
Musalman Nawabs. 

‘ (3) Rent-free Estates.—{a) ShiddhanishkoTy estates which have 
been allowed, after inquiry, to be held rent free, (b) Khdndbdn 
zammdariy land exempted from assessment as being used for 
dwelling-houses, (c) Khds-hdly one estate in Baniachang. (d) Kasha 
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Sylhet, the town and land surrounding the Civil Station, which has 
never been assessed. Resumption proceedings on account of this 
land were begun in 1842, but the case was struck off the file for no 
obvious reason. The claim of Government was not dismissed, and 
asanad or deed of gift, said to have been given by the King of 
Dehli, is not now to be found, nor is it mentioned in the resump- 
tion proceedings.’ 1 

According to the Administration Report for 1875-76, there 
h . ave ^ en together r 2 land grants made in Sylhet District under 
the Old Assam Rules, with an aggregate area of 22,383 acres. 
Of these grants, 5 have been resumed and 1 redeemed in fee 
simple, leaving only 6 existing on their original terms, with an area 
of 10,630 acres. The number of acres redeemed in fee simple is 
2340. Two ‘special cultivation leases’ have been granted under 
re RuJes of i86 4 , which apply only to the Districts of Cachar and 
bylhet. The term is thirty years; for the first three years no 
revenue is charged, but afterwards the amount payable gradually 
nses until it reaches a rate of Rs. r. 8 or 3 s. per acre fofthe Iasi 
twelve years of the term. The two leases cover a total area of 3840 

acres, and the maximum revenue will ultimately be Rs. 5773 

In addition to the foregoing list of land tenures there may be 
mentioned Xhephn holding, which is common in the hills tracts on 
the southern boundary of the District, where the Kukfs, Tipperahs 
and other hiU tribes cultivate paddy, cotton, chillies, turmeric, etc. in 
the same field The cultivators select a patch of land covered with 
grass and jungle, which they clear roughly by burningthe vegetation, 
and slightly dig it up with spades. They then sow the seeds of the 
above crops together, and gather each at the season when it ripens 
They pay no fixed rent, but a sum proportioned to the yield. Afte 

t'llZ? ^ ° f Ae ab ° Ve d -^on } oif JZ 

* ° r f< f lr years m succession, they seek a fresh site, returning 
falln T ° C ean ? SS ab ° Ut every ten years ’ when the land has lain 

fallow long enough to recruit itself. 

There are very few intermediate tenure-holders in Sylhet • the 
peasantry generally hold their fields on leases direct from the 

landlord or from Government, 

landTn^Iw 0¥ RENT /° r the three T'alities of each variety of 
land in Sylhet are stated to be as follows :-Homestead or Lit 

217- "T f h ' Sh ’ 6S ' f0r idling, and 3 s. 9 d. for low land! 

-f i, or land on which two crops are grown annually, one of rice 
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and another of pulses or oil-seeds, 12s. an acre for high, 6s. for 
middling, and 3s. 9d. for low lands; ek-fasli , or land yielding one crop 
of rice only, 7s. 6d. an acre for high, 6s. for middling, and is. 6d. for 
low land; inferior garden land ( bafia ), 3s. an acre for high, 2s. 3d. 
for middling, and is. 6d. for low land; inferior aman rice land, 
3s. gd. an acre for high, 3s. for middling, and is. 4d. for low land; 
vegetable garden land (chdra), 6s. an acre for high, 4s. 6d. for 
middling, and is. 6d. for low land; betel-nut plantations {snpdri), 
12s. an acre for high, 9s. for middling, and 6s. for low land'; pan 
gardens (buruj), 18s. an acre for high, 12s. for middling, and 7s. 6d. 
for low land; sugar-cane land, 18s. an acre for high, and 6s. for 
middling and low lands; linseed (tisi), mustard ( sariskd ), and radish 
( 'mnld) lands, 6s. aij. acre for high, 4s. 6d. for middling, and 96. for 
low lands; thatching grass ( Man ) land, 6s. an acre for high, 3s. 
for middling, and 9d. for low lands; deserted homesteads (chdrd 
bhit ), 6s. an acre for high, 3s. for middling, and is. 6d. for low 
lands ; waste and jungle, is. 6d. an acre for high, gd. for middling, 
and 4^d. for low lands; bena grass jungle, is. 6d. an acre for high, 
is. i-Jjd. for middling, and 2^d. for low land. There is a consider¬ 
able difference in the rates paid for the various kinds of land in the 
several Fiscal Divisions, but the foregoing are the average rates 
in the settlements made by Government for the above classes of 
land. Some of the rates prevailing exceed the highest of those 
mentioned above, while, on the other hand, the rates in par- 
gauds ‘Betal, Salbarash, and Lakahi are much lower. Most.of 
the rates mentioned admit of enhancement, and are lower than 
those charged by the zaminddrs. No papers exist in the Col- 
lectorate Office showing the old rates of rent, nor those prevailing 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement, or even at the time of the 
passing of Act x. of 1859. Pates of rent were generally enhanced 
upon the introduction of Act x.; but, owing to a decrease in the 
productiveness of the soil in the last few years, a considerable 
reduction has recently taken place. 

Manure, Irrigation, etc. —The use of manure in Sylhet is 
very restricted, being confined to the upper parts of the District 
and to sugar-cane lands. For sugar cane about twenty hundred¬ 
weights of oil-cake are needed to manure an acre; the cost is about 
Rs, 2 per maund, or 5 s. 4d. a hundredweight. In other lands in 
the north cow-dung only is used, which is procurable in the villages 
without payment Owing to the regularity and abundance of the 
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rainfall, there is little need of artificial' irrigation, which is only 
resorted to for the cold-weather crops, which in some places are 
watered by cutting small channels to the fields from the adjacent 
marshes or rivers. Lands are nowhere allowed to remain fallow 
for any length of time. 

Natural Calamities. — Both blights and floods are more 
dreaded than drought by the cultivators of Sylhet. The only recent 
occasion on which drought has seriously injured the crops was in 
the winter of 1869-70, when the local rainfall was very deficient, but 
the rivers did not fail to bring down their usual supply of water. 
Within the experience of the present generation, blight has appeared 
five or six times. The last visitation occurred in 1870. Locusts 
have only once made their appearance within the present century, 
when they caused great destruction to all vegetable produce! 
Floods have occurred six or seven times within the memory of the 
present generation on a sufficiently serious scale to cause general 
injury to the crops._ In 1850-51 the District was inundated for an 
unusually long period, which not only prevented the cultivation of 
a considerable extent of land, but also destroyed the young crop 
which had been already planted. By reason of the ill-regulated 
water supply passing through the Khazanchi’s khdl, a tributary of the 
nver Surma, some five or six Fiscal Divisions in the Rasulgani 
police circle have been pennanently injured to such an extent that 
even ordinary grass jungle will scarcely grow on the land, and the 
people suffer severely from want of grass for their cattle during the 
rainy season. The matter has been brought to the notice of 
Government, and it has been proposed to .construct an embankment 
across the mouth of tire kkdl as a safeguard against flood. The 

ST T P T 10n T “ ade aS Ion S back “ *851-52, but it was 
aUowed to drop on the report of the Collector that the people most 

aTnt “‘ST S'- 6 ^ fr0m Unanimous as t0 the balance of 
advantage to be derived from the undertaking. In former times 

there were several embankments in the District intended as a safe¬ 
guard against flood The principal of these was a causeway con- 

Th 6 a i° ng * e ngtt bank of the Surma t0 restrain its inundations. 
This was kept up at considerable expense by the British Government 
riU about fifty years ago, when it was abandoned, and the river 
allowed to take its natural course Contrary to the expectations 
of many, no harm followed; the river occasionally rose above its 
banks for a short time, but the water ran off rapidly, and it seldom 
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happened that any injury was done. On the other hand, it was 
soon observed that when the ri^er overflowed its banks, a sediment 
was left which both raised and improved the land. In consequence 
the people, far from dreading the inundation, soon learnt to turn it 
to account; and having embanked such lands as were lit for the 
purpose, led the river to them by narrow canals, which they closed 
when the flow of water was deemed sufficient, and reopened when 
the river had fallen sufficiently to allow it to run off. This practice 
is now quite common, and by it much marshy land has been 
reclaimed. I have gleaned the above from an article in Xht Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. ix. Part ii. page 818 (1840); and 
the opinions there expressed are endorsed by Mr. A. J. M. Mills, 
who wrote a report on Sylhet District in 1853. That gentleman 
stated that, although the landholders made the abandonment of the 
embankment by Government a subject of general complaint, and 
were of opinion that the safety of their crops depended upon its 
maintenance, it appeared to him that, in a District like Sylhet, 
artificial protection was likely to cause more harm than good. By 
leaving the embankments alone, the rivers were left to take their 
natural course. Silt was brought down and spread over the country ; 
and without the clearest evidence of the utility of reverting to the 
former system, he would not propose to interfere with the natural 
process. As drought occurs so seldom in Sylhet, the Collector 
reports that no canals, irrigation works, or other protective measures 
against this calamity are at present necessary to secure better 
agricultural results in the District. The destruction of the crops in 
the low lands, caused by inundation, can never be compensated by 
the increased fertility of the upper tracts, as the greater part of the 
District is low, and the inundation is caused not so much by heavy 
local rainfall as by the overflowing of the rivers when swollen by the 
enormous amount of rain which falls on the hills extending all along 
the northern frontier of Sylhet and Cachar. 

Famines. —The maximum price of grain during the famine of 
1866-67 was IOS * 8d. a hundredweight for rice, and 3s. 6d. a hun¬ 
dredweight for paddy. The local prices have not yet returned to 
the rates which formerly prevailed. The Collector is of opinion 
that if the price of paddy should rise as high as 3s. 6d. a hundred¬ 
weight in January or February, soon after the winter harvest, it 
would be an indication of probable famine later in the year. The 
District-depends mainly upon the crops of dman and bora rice. 
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The almost total loss of either of these crops would certainly 
cause a famine, and the loss could not, to any perceptible extent, 
be compensated for by the yield of the dus harvest. The rivers are 
the only means of importation from other Districts. 

Foreign and Absentee Landlords. —There are sixteen European 
landholders in Sylhet, whose names are registered as proprietors in 
the revenue roll. The number of Musalman proprietors is estimated 
at 312,500, and the land revenue paid by them amounts to 
^27,406. About one-eighth of the entire District is owned by 
absentee landlords. The principal Muhammadan landlords are 
Maulvi Abu Muhammad Abdul Kadfr, Maulvi All Ahmad KMn, 
Sayyid Bukht Majumdar, and Nasrat Reza, all of whom are residents 
of the District The principal Hindu landlords are Babu Grish 
Chandra Das, Babu Surjamani Surma, and Babu Hargobind Chaud- 
han, who also reside in the District. 

Roads and Means of Communication.— In 1853 Mr. Mills 
reported that there was not a single road in Sylhet. The state of affairs 
is not much improved at the present day. The only imperial road 
in the District is a second-class road, recently constructed, leading 
from Sylhet town to Cachar. It is about 85 miles in length, and is 
under the management of the Public Works Department Since 
1876 a good embanked road between Sylhet and Chhatak has been 
commenced; it has been completed as far as Laura Kazf Bazar, a 
distance of nine miles. The only other roads beyond the limits of the 
Sylhet municipality are two second-class ones, under charge of the 
Magistrate,—one runs from the town north to Salaoti, a distance of 
about six miles; and the other, which is known as the Lali Chara road, 
extends up to the tea garden of the same name, a distance of about 
eleven miles. The annual cost of maintenance and repair on these two 
short lines amounts to about ^65. The roads within the station 
and'town of Sylhet are kept in fair order, at the cost of the 
Municipality. The rivers form the only other means of communi¬ 
cation. The Administration Report for 1875-76 states that the 
4 provincial road 7 from Sylhet to Cachar has been abandoned as 
a work of original construction. It is at present intended to main¬ 
tain it in practicable order only as a riding-road. It runs along the 
bank of the Surma river, but it is a disconnected line, serving no 
through traffic and passing no tea garden. The same Report returns 
the aggregate length of the navigable rivers in the District at 800 
miles ; while the length of the roads, which are all ranked as second 
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class, is only 91 miles, an increase of six miles on the previous 

year. 

Mines. —There are no mines in the District Some small lime¬ 
stone quarries are worked in Japhlan gpargand in the Jaintia plains; 
but the produce is inferior in quality to that of the Cherra Hills, 
in the adjoining District of the Khasf and Jaintia Hills. These 
quarries are farmed out to Messrs. Inglis & Co. 

Manufactures. —The following is a list of the chief manufactures 
earned on in Sylhet i—Mampuri khesh , or cotton cloths, used as 
coverlets for beds, and at times for screens and tablecloths, are woven 
by the Manipur! women, who reside in the District, from white or 
coloured country thread. They are generally made from five to 
nine feet in length by from three to six feet-in breadth, and are sold, 
according to size and quality, at prices varying from is. 3d. to jQ 1 
each. The Manipuris also weave handkerchiefs, mosquito curtains, 
and common dusters. They embroider the edges of the more 
expensive cloths very skilfully with silk. Handkerchiefs of fine quality 
are sold at from 4^d. to 5& each. Country cloths of various kinds 
are manufactured by Tantfs, a Hindu weaving caste; but the work 
is carried on only by the men of the family, who use country thread 
imported from Dacca. The cloths they prepare vary in size from 
four and a half to fifteen feet in length, and from one and a half to 
two and a half feet in breadth. The pieces are sold at from is. fid. 
to 5s.. each, according to size and quality. The Jogfs, another 
weaving caste, also manufacture doth with country thread for the 
use of the common people. Each piece varies from seven and a 
half to thirteen feet in length, and the price varies from 90. to 
is. 6<L each. They also weave a thick description of cloth called 
than, used in winter for dress or for sleeping in; the price varies 
from 2s. to 6s. At Lashkarpur there are a few Musalmans, who 
inlay silver scrollwork upon iron with great skill. Their remunera¬ 
tion depends upon the style of their workmanship. There are 
numerous workers in brass and iron scattered throughout the 
District, who sell their wares at prices varying according to the 
amount of labour expended on them. The pottery ware of Sylhet 
is very fine, and a great deal of skill and design is evinced by the 
potters. Carpentry is carried on with some degree of skill, but as 
a rule the Manipuris are more proficient than the natives of the 
District. They construct platforms, bedsteads, wardrobes, desks, 
tables, etc., after Calcutta models ; and many of the more wealthy 
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artificers employ others to work under them, at wages varying from 
£1 to £2 per month. Boat-building is a flourishing industry in 
many parts of the District Lac is produced in the lands situated 
in the police circles of Rajnagar, Hingajia, Parkul, Lashkarpur, 
Noakhalf, and Tijpur. The lac insects are placed by the husband¬ 
men on the branches of a banyan (bat) tree in March and April, 
and the produce is collected in the following October and November. 
Lac can only be produced on the same tree once in every three 
years. Each tree produces from a hundredweight to a hundred¬ 
weight and a quarter of lac, which is sold at about £2, 8s. od. a 
hundredweight. A portion of the lac produced in the District is 
worked up into bracelets by the females in Muhammadan families, 
and the remainder is exported to Calcutta and elsewhere. In 
pargand Lashkarpur lac is manufactured into a variety of elegant 
objects, known as pukdld work, which has obtained a high reputation. 
In some specimens the lac is tastefully inlaid with the blue feathers 
of the kingfisher, and with talc. Different descriptions of mats are 
prepared from reeds and bamboos, generally from four to six 
feet in length by from three to four and a half feet in breadth. A 
superior sort of mat, known as sitalpdti , is manufactured in Sylhet 
District, which is much appreciated for its coolness and smooth, 
glazed texture. These mats vary from six to twenty loui feet in 
length, and from three to six feet in breadth, and are sold at from 
pd. to 4s. each. Some, however, of the , very finest quality, which 
are only made to order for rich men, command fancy prices. The 
plant from which the sitalpdti mat is made is called murtd, and 
grows wild about the villages. The best description of mats are 
made in the police circles of Tajpur and No^ktalf. There is a 
considerable sale for them at Bilaganj, one of the largest marts 
in the District, situated about twenty miles to the south of the 
town of Sylhet. In 1876-77 the registered export of mats was 
valued at £Z 9 2 1 - Another specialty of Sylhet manufacture 
is ivory ware, the carvers of which are characterised by much 
ingenuity and taste. Their work consists of ivory mats, which 
are sold at from £>20 to ^60 each; fans, from £1, 12s. od. to 
£2, 1 os. od.; sticks, from £ 1, 12s. od. to £2 ; chessmen, from 
<£o ^ £$ a set; dice, from 3s. to 6s. a set; and gutis (the pegs 
which pass between the great toe and the toe next to it, to prevent 
the sandal from slipping off the foot), from zs. to 3s. per pair. 
The manufacture of shell bracelets gives employment to a number 
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of artificers in the town of Sylhet. These bracelets are cut out * 
solid rings from large white conch shells obtained from various 
places on the sea coast in and near India. They are of a very 
graceful shape and command a ready sale. In pargand Patharia 
there is a considerable manufacture of a perfume called agar attar , 
which is distilled from the resinous sap of the agar tree (Aquilaria 
agalocha Roxb.). This perfume is highly esteemed throughout 
the East, and is said to be exported, via Calcutta, as far as Arabia 
and Turkey. Iron work inlaid with brass, and such articles as 
talw&rs and ddos, are manufactured at Rajnagar and Lashkarpur 
to a considerable extent. Moras , or bamboo stools and chairs, 
are made sometimes with plain, and sometimes with coloured 
rattans, but the workmanship is said to have greatly deteri¬ 
orated in recent years. Retards , or trunks for clothes, etc., are 
manufactured from jali and sundi rattans, of various shapes— 
circular, quadrangular, and oval. The value of these articles varies 
from i|d. to 12s. each. The cane stools and trunks are chiefly 
manufactured by Muhammadans in the town of Sylhet The 
manufacturers of brass, iron, and earthenware are Hindus of the 
middle class; mats and bamboo work are made both by Hindus 
and Muhammadans. The manufacturers of the other articles 
mentioned above are principally low-caste Hindus. There is no 
record or legend of any manufacture formerly carried on in the 
District which has died out of late years. 

Commerce. —The local trade is carried on chiefly by means of 
permanent markets. The Muhammadan festival of the Td, at the 
time of the Muharram. , is marked by a fair lasting for two days, 
when toys, cheap ornaments, and sweetmeats are sold. The 
principal marts and seats of commerce are Sylhet, Chhatak, Sonam- 
ganj, Shahganj, Ajmeriganj, Habfganj, Nabiganj, Bahadurpur, 
Balaganj, Karimganj, and Jaintia-bazar. The chief articles of 
export axe rice, paddy, linseed, mustard seed, potatoes, lac, lime¬ 
stone, sitalpati mats,-dried fish, fish oil, cotton, clarified butter, 
molasses, wax, tea, bamboo mats, rubber, oranges, honey, ivory, 
mustard oil, etc. The principal imports are cloth, cinnamon, 
spices, copper, bell metal, brass, gold, silver, salt, sugar, tobacco, 
etc. The manufactures of the District are scarcely sufficient to 
supply the local wants, and are not exported. 

River Traffic. —The system of registration recently adopted in 

[Sentence continued on page 306. 
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River Traffic of Sylhet District with Bengal for the Year 

1876-77, distinguishing that carried by Steamers._ 

Table I., Exports. 



Carried by Steamers. 

Total. 

Weight. 
Number^ 
or Value. 

Rs. Value. 

Weight, 
Number, 
or Value. 

Rs. Value. 

Animals, 

Lime and limestone, 

Canes and rattans, . 

No. 

maunds, 

Rs. 

If 500 

1,125 

5,202 
L 053.759 

10,404 

790,319 

Caoutchouc, ... maunds, 
Coal and coke, . . tI 

Cotton (raw), . . . M 

Cotton piecegoods(European) Rs. 
Earthenware, . 

732 

36,600 

740 

2,965 

4.300 

IOO 

37»ooo 

1,482 

64,500 

100 

Jute, . . . . 

Fruits and nuts. 

Gram and pulse. 

maunds, 

— 

... 

26,977 

64.505 

A 9 
80,931 

1 93»5 X 5 

Rice (husked), 

Rice (unhusked). 

Hides, . . . 

Shell lac, . 

J) 

No. 

maunds , 

6474 

12,948 

700 

214,800 

433.100 

33.770 

1,225 

429,600 

433.ioo 

67.540 

Stick lac. 

Leather (manufactured), . 
Mats, . 

Rs. 

122 

1,830 

50 

122 

1 8,365 

1,500 

1,830 

18,365 

Brass and copper, . 

Iron, 

maunds, 


... 

39.275 

82 

39.275 

3,280 

Oils, 

r> 


... 

30 

300 

GM, . ’ 

” 



55 

660 

Vegetables, etc., 

Linseed, . 

>» 

140 

560 

2,114 

123,108 

| 42,280 

369.324 

Mustard and Rape seed, . 
Til seed, . 

.. 

37.940 

18,886 

151.760 

75,544 

Other seed, 




1,980 

5.940 

Spices, . 

Bietel-nuts, 


..." 


10 

3.644 

20 

18,220 

Sugar (refined), 

Sugar (unrefined), . 


35.578 

2,846,240 

1,040 

IOO 

400 

6,240 

1,200 

1,600 

Timber, . 

,» 

35,706 

2,856,480 

Firewood. 

»> 



33.472 

100,416 

Bamboos, . . . No. 

Miscellaneous (manufactured), Rs. 
Miscellaneous (unmanufactured), 

400 

400 

575 

281,600 

143.484 

35.597 

144 

28,160 

143.484 

35.597 

1 Total Value, 

* • 


2,909.3 0 3 


5.975.006 
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Bengal intercepts the external trade of Sylhet that passes in country 
boats along the Surma and Barak rivers, at the frontier station of 
Bhairab Bazar. The returns for the steamer traffic are furnished by 
the Steam Company. The exports and imports for the year 1876- 
7 7 are given in the accompanying tables; but it must be recollected 

[Sentence continued on page 308. 
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River Traffic of Sylhet District with Bengal for the Year 
1876-77, distinguishing that carried by Steamers.— 
Table II., Imports. 


Borax, .... maunds, 
Cotton (raw), . . . ,, 

Cotton twist and yam 

(European), . . ,, 

Cotton twist and yam (Indian),,, 
Cotton piece goods (European), Rs. 
Cotton piece goods (Indian), ,, 
Drugs and medicines, . ,, 

Intoxicating drugs, . . maunds, 

Turmeric, 

Other dyes, 

Earthenware, . . . Rs. 

Jute, . . . . maunds. 

Other fibres, . . . ,, 

Other fibres (manufactured), J t 
Cocoa-nuts, . . . No. 

Other fruits and nuts, . maunds. 
Wheat, ... 

Gram and pulse, 

Other spring crops, . 

Rice (husked), . 

Rice (unhusked), 

Leather (manufactured), . Rs. 
Liquors, . 

Mats, . . 

Brass and copper, . . maund. 

Iron, ... 

Other metals, . ' 

Oils, 

Paints, 

Ghi, 

Vegetables, etc., 

Salt, 

Other saline substances. 

Linseed, . 

Mustard and Rape seed, 

Til seed,. 

Tea seed. 

Silk (raw), 

Spices, 

Betel-nuts, 

Stone and Marble, . 

Sugar (refined), 

Sugar (unrefined), . 

Tobacco,. 

Timber, . 

Firewood, 

Bamboos, . . . No. 

Woollen goods, . .1 

Miscellaneous (manufactured), 
Miscellaneous (unmanufactured), 


Carried by Steamers. 

Total. 

Weight, 
Number, 
or Value. 

Rs. Value. 

Weight, 
Number, 
or Value. 

Rs. Value.; 

10 

no 

IO 

no 



100 

1,500 1 


... 

30 

2,100 

885,360 


22 

880 

885,360 

1,447,260 

1,447,260 

9 . 98 o 

... 

3,600 

3.6°° 

9,980 

10,140 

10,140 


... 

14 7 

1,47° 


... 

6 , 55 ° 

39 . 3 °° 


... 

847 

4,235 


... 

10,149 

10,149 


... 

46 

138 



100 

5 °° 


... 

100 

800 


... 

890,940 

17,819 


4,620 

2,783 

8.349 

2,310 

4 . 3 IO 

8,620 

r,27o 

2,225 

58,670 

102,672 



8,400 

i 4 . 7 °o 



83,400 

166,800 



13,000 

13.000 


... 

5 °o 

500 

39 . 35 ° 

39.350 

42,008 

42,008 


... 

100 

100 

3 T ° 

12,400 

1,528 

61,120 

0 

H 

18,300 

9.315 

93 . 15 ° 

SO 

960 

266 

3 . 99 ° 

12,966 

155.592 

... 

... 

1. • 100 

6,500 

20 

400 

70 

1,400 


...' 

21,677 

65,031 

TOO 

3 * 5 °° 

225,600 

1,128,000 

... 

... 

330 

825 

... 


1,300 

5.200 



345 

580 



10 

3 ° 



482 

2,410 


... 

16 

8,000 

... 


45*3“ 

226,555 

... 


23,270 

139,620 

... 


45 

90 

45° 

5-4°° 

12,550 

159600 

... 


34,900 

139,600 



53,600 

268,000 

... 


3.785 

“.355 

... 


29 

7 


... 

9,620 

962 

5*33° 

5.330 

7,575 

7.575 

... ■ 


16,883 

16,883 



45.732 

45.732 


4.W.557 


Total Value,, 


9«7.935 
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Sentence continued from page 306.] 

that the figures unavoidably include some portion of the trade of 
Cachar. The total exports are valued at £S 97 > 5 00 > more 
important items being—lime and limestone, 1,053,759 maunds, 
valued at ^79,032; caoutchouc, 740 maunds , value ^3700; raw 
cotton, 4300 maunds, value ^6450; jute, 26,977 maunds, value 
^8093 ; mats, value^3927 ; rice, 214,800 maunds , value ^42,960 ; 
paddy or unhusked rice, 433,100 .maunds, value ^43,310; hides, 
33,770 in number, value ^6754; vegetables, etc. (including 
potatoes), 123,108 maunds, value ^ 3 ^, 93 2 1 oil seeds, 56,826 
maunds, value ^22,730; tea, 35,706 maunds , value ^285,648; 
timber, 33,472 maunds , value ^10,041; fruit and nuts (including 
oranges), 64,505 maunds , value ^19,351. Of these it may be 
inferred that the limestone, the caoutchouc,, the cotton, the tea, 
and the timber are originally brought in great part from beyond 
the District boundary. The great bulk of the export traffic is carried 
in native boats. 

The steamers bring away little beside the caoutchouc-and the tea. 
The total of the imports is valued at ^440,755, the chief commodities 
being—European cotton goods, ^144,726; gram and pulse, 58,670 
maunds , value ^10,267; rice, 83,400 maunds , value ^16,680; 
liquors, ^4200; salt, 225,600 maunds, value 2,800; spices, 
45,311 maunds , or ^22,655; betel-nuts, 23,270 maunds, or ^13,962; 
sugar (refined), 12,550 maunds, or ^15,060; sugar (unrefined), 
34,900 maunds , value ;£i 3,960; tobacco, 53,600 maunds, value 
^26,800. It is probable, again, that some portion of what are here 
given as imports into Sylhet are merely consignments destined to 
be re-exported to Cachar and the neighbouring hills. Native boats 
enjoy almost a complete monopoly of the imports. The importa¬ 
tion by steamer is chiefly limited to piece goods. 

The detailed registration returns thus approximately show the 
importance of the several marts : — Habiganj exported 43,200 
maunds of rice, and 194,600 of paddy; Bilaganj, 137,800 maunds 
of rice, 7000 of paddy, and 3400 of jute; Bholachang, 145,200 
maunds of paddy; Sylhet town, 16,200 maunds of rice, and 23,700 
of paddy; Ajmeriganj, 4000 maunds of rice, and 19,800 of paddy; 
Bahadurpur, 10,000 maunds of paddy; Bethalong, 7700 maunds of 
jute; Sonamganj, 6600 maunds of jute ; Kaliganj, 4100 maunds of 
jute. The jute and the paddy were almost exclusively consigned 
to the neighbouring District of Dacca; the great bulk of the rice 
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was despatched direct to Calcutta, and there was one exceptional 
cargo of 200 maunds of rice carried to the North-West Provinces. 
The two great imports of European cotton piece goods and salt were 
received at the following marts :—Sylhet town, ^£6 2,600 of piece 
goods ; Chhatdk, ^52,500 of piece goods; Balaganj, ^18,300 of 
piece goods, and 17,340 maunds of salt; Habiganj, ^10,000 of piece 
goods. 

Capital and Interest. —Accumulations of money are chiefly 
employed in commerce, the purchase of land, or the performance 
of religious ceremohies. The current rate of interest in petty 
transactions, where the debtor pledges some article such as orna¬ 
ments or household vessels, varies from 24 to 36 per cent, 
per annum. Such loans are not given except in cases where the 
value of the articles pawned is much greater than the money 
borrowed. The rate of interest in large transactions, in which the 
loan is secured by a mortgage on moveable or immoveable pro¬ 
perty, varies from 8 to 60 per cent., according to the extent and 
nature of the security offered. It is not the custom in Sylhet to 
make agricultural advances to the cultivators, either upon personal 
security or with a lien upon the crops. In purchasing an estate 
the price varies from ten to twenty times the gross rental. There 
are no large banking establishments in the District, and loans are 
conducted by any one who can spare money for such a purpose. 

Tea Cultivation. —As compared with Cachar, tea cultivation 
occupies but a subordinate position in Sylhet District The tea plant 
is said to have been first discovered growing wild in 1856. The 
oldest of the gardens at present existing dates from 1857. Sylhet 
participated in the depression which followed upon the excessive 
speculation iti joint-stock tea companies, which reached its crisis in 
1865 ; but since that date the industry has recovered itself, and now 
shows a steady annual progress. Unfortunately, the statistics often 
cultivation are very imperfect, and are collected on varying systems, 
so that it is impossible to show clearly the comparative changes. 
The earliest figures available are those for 1868. In that year the 
area under tea cultivation was returned at 2050 acres, and the out¬ 
turn at 250,906 lbs.; by 1870 the area had increased to 2996 acres, 
and the out-turn to 458,960 lbs. The total number of labourers in 
the last-mentioned year was 1883, of whom 150 had been imported 
under contract from Bengal. In the Statistical Reporter for IV arc 

[^Sentence continued on page 311. 
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Sentence continued from page 309.] 

1876 is printed an elaborate return of tea operations in Assam for 
the year 1874, from which the following paragraphs have been con¬ 
densed. The total extent of land occupied by tea gardens in Sylhet 
in 1874 was 19,190 acres, of which 5297 were actually under cultiva¬ 
tion ; the out-turn was 567,567 lbs., showing an increase of 80,461 on 
the previous year; the number of European assistants employed was 
10; of native officials above the rank of dafaddr, 85 ; the average 
monthly number of labourers was 3109, of whom 462 were imported. 
It must be recollected that the figures apply only to those gardens of 
which the managers voluntarily submit returns. What proportion 
these gardens bear to the total there is no means of ascertaining ; 
but the Deputy-Commissioner has furnished two independent lists 
for 1875, in one of which the names of 48 separate gardens are 
enumerated, while in the other details are given for only 23. The 
latter list is printed in a tabular form on the preceding page. It 
shows an apparent large increase in the extent of land taken up for 
cultivation, but a diminution in the total out-turn. On the other 
hand, the estimated out-turn for 1876 was 655,600 lbs. The aver¬ 
age out-turn per acre of mature plants, *>. of plants upwards of two 
years old, is in lbs., against a general average of about 200 lbs. for 
the whole Province. In a special return, the Deputy-Commissioner 
gives the following figures for imported labourers in 1875:—Men, 
2230; women, 1538; boys, 417; girls, 272; infants, 258: total, 
4715. According to returns furnished in 1875, out of a total area 
of 28,412 acres taken up for tea in Sylhet, only 11,177, or 39*3 P^ r 
cent, are fit for cultivation. The Bengal registration returns for 
1876-77 show an export of tea from Sylhet District during that 
year of 35,706 maunds , or 2,856,480 lbs., valued at ^285,648, at 
the rate of one rupee (2s.) per lb. But this total evidently includes 
a large quantity of tea grown in Cichar. A full description of the 
processes followed in the cultivation and manufacture of tea is 
given in the Statistical Account of Cachdr District. 

Institutions, etc. —There are no political or literary institutions 
in Sylhet District. The three communities of the Brahma Samaj 
have already been alluded to ; and an account will be subsequently 
given of the educational state of the District, and of the Charitable 
Dispensary. For many years a branch of the Welsh Missionary 
Society was stationed at Sylhet town, under an English clergyman, 
but the mission has recently been abandoned. There is a printing- 
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press in the town; but the Bengali newspaper, the Sylhet Prakdsh, 
which circulates in the District, is printed and published at Calcutta. 
It is a monthly newspaper started in January 1876. 

Administrative History. —Prior to the Mughul conquest of 
Bengal nothing is known about the native methods of administra¬ 
tion. AkbaPs prime minister, Todar Mall, assessed the province of 
Sylhet at ^16,704. In 1766, after the Company’s accession to 
the dvwani, the revenue was assessed at eight lakhs of kdhdns of 
kauris, or, allowing four and a half kdhdns to the rupee, ,£17,780. In 
1782 the District was farmed out for nearly ten lakhs of kdhdns; but 
this amount could not be realized, and a few years afterwards, Mr. 
Lindsay concluded a settlement for 750,000 kdhdns, ox £16,666. 
From 1780 to 1790 the state of the District was most deplorable 
owing to a succession of bad seasons and the depredations of the 
Khdsias; but there was a gradual improvement in the revenue from 
1785-89 to 1791-92, when the collections had risen to 1,581,747 
kahcms, or £35,149. Of this sum, 350,000 kdhdns, or £rnn 
may be ascribed to additions made to the District area, but the 
remainder shows a great increase over Mr. Lindsay’s settlement 
The improvement was in a great measure caused by the institution 
of a regular settlement with the tdlukddrs, instead of a yearly arrange¬ 
ment with fargand chaudharis and fanners. The Decennial Settle¬ 
ment, concluded by Mr. Willes in 1793, fixed the land revenue at 
I, 5 I 9 > 45 ° kahdns, or ^£32,415. Under the Muhammadan rule the 
revenue was collected through the agency of chaudharis or head-men, 
assisted by kanungos or accountants. The chaudharis occupied a 
position analogous to that of the zaminddrs of Bengal, the only 
zemindar known by that name being the owner of Baniachang. At 
the time of the Permanent Settlement the actual occupiers of the 
land, and not the chaudharis, were selected as the persons ^ 
whom the Settlement was made. At the same time, the kZn^s, 

officials ^hrouvh 0 "' ere rec0 ^ nised as responsible revenue 

officials, through whose hands the payments of revenue passed 

There were m all 184 patwdris, one to each fargand, and they 

wereremunemted for their services by the gram 0" a few UIf 

land held revenue-free. Between the palwdris and the Collector 

Sirr S"? ° f natiVe ° ffidalS ’ CaIIed 

whenl T 1Dt ° Whkh the District was di ^ded. In 1820 
or shells revenue, which had previously been paid in kauris 
’ was commuted for a cash payment, the services of the 
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tahsllddr and the paiwdri were thought no longer necessary; both 
offices were abolished, and the patwari lands were resumed. At 
the same time the general system of administration was assimilated 
to that established by the Regulations in Bengal. All holders of 
estates on the tauji or revenue roll were required to pay their assess¬ 
ment into the central treasury, and the provisions of the Sale Law 
for arrears were introduced. But this change lasted for only a few 
years. In 1835, officers with the title of patwari. were again estab¬ 
lished, whose especial function it was to protect the local interests 
of Government by preventing the absorption of estates, checking 
encroachments on unassessed land, and pointing out the boundaries 
of estates in case of sale. In addition, they were entmsted with 
the duty of levying distraints for arrears of revenue a mode of 
recovering the Government demand then introduced for the first 
time. The new patwdris were ten in number, one to each of the 
old zilds; and to each of them was attached a staff of two 
muhamrs or clerks, and ten or twelve peons or messengers. This 
system continued in force until 1866, when ir was discontinued 
orf the recommendation of the Collector, who called attention to 
the oppression exercised by the local revenue collectors. It was 
also stated that the people would willingly come into the Civil 
Station to pay their revenue, in preference to being subjected to 
visitations at their own homes from the patwdris and their peons. 
Since 1866 the Regulation system has prevailed. The discretion 
formerly left to the Collector, in case of arrears, of proceeding first 
by distraint, has been withdrawn, and the Sale Law of Bengal has 
been adopted in all its simplicity. If the estate-holder does not pay 
his revenue at the central treasury punctually on the days appointed, 
his estate is forthwith sold by aucdon to the highest bidder. 

Revenue and Expenditure— During the present century, the 
revenue of Sylhet has shown a large and steady increase, part y 
caused by the assessment of newly-cultivated land, and partly by 
the addition of new sources of revenue. The growth of the: land 
tax alone will be shown in detail in the following paragraph. It 
must be remembered, also, that in 1835 the Jamtia piams were 
incorporated with the District,^a 

fetSch ie liable, .he total ^venue fe jet.med 
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Sentence continued from page 313.] 

must have been an exceptional year, for the total of revenue from 
all sources is less by one-third than, the amount of the land tax fixed 
by the Permanent Settlement By 1820 the revenue had increased 
to dkkd Rs. 447,955, or ^48,613; while the expenditure amounted 
to sikkd Rs. 442,875, or ^47,978. The detailed balance sheet for 
1870-71 is given on the opposite page. It shows a revenue of 
^88,120, and an expenditure of ^38,406, leaving ,£49,714 as the 
net surplus. According to the Administration Report for 1875-76, 
the total gross revenue of Syihet District was £79,252, of which 
£47,483 came from the land tax; the total cost of officials and 
police of all kinds was £42,156, leaving a surplus of £37,096. 

Land Revenue and Subdivision of Estates. — The land 
administration of Syihet is of such a peculiar character that the 
figures usually given in the Statistical Accounts of other Districts, 
showing the augmentation of revenue and the growing subdivision 
of property, would be misleading unless prefaced by some explana¬ 
tion. Syihet ranks as a permanently-settled District ; but a large 
portion of the original area (how large, it is even now impossible 
to say) was not included in the Decennial Settlement, and the tract 
called the Jaintia plains, incorporated with Syihet in 1835, has 
always been treated as a khas mahdl r and farmed out on temporary 
settlements. In the second place, Syihet possesses an enormous 
number of so-called ‘estates’ on the revenue roll, of insignificant 
size, and with a still more insignificant revenue. These petty estates 
have sprung up from the circumstance that it has not hitherto been 
customary to enforce the recovery of arrears of revenue by sale of the 
estate, as in Bengal Proper, but by distress levied upon the personal 
property of the defaulter. The number of estates was permitted 
to multiply itself indefinitely, and the revenue roll was never purged 
by the operation of the Sale Law. From the same cause, also, it has 
happened that the legal mode of partition by bdtivdrd was rarely or 
never resorted to, for the numerous part owners had no interest in 
getting their rights recognised by the State. In recent yearn this 
excessive subdivision of landed property, or rather of the rights in 
landed property, has been somewhat checked. Since 1869 the 
ordinary Sale Law of Bengal has been in force, which has brought 
with it frequent applications to the Courts for bdtwdra; and still 
more recently, the owners of estates paying less than R. 1 (2s.) 
of Government revenue have been encouraged to acquire the fee- 
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simple of their property by paying the capitalized value of the 
land tax, estimated at the rate of twenty years’ purchase. 

The number of so-called estates steadily increased ever since the 
District first came under British rule up to the year 1870-71, as will 
be seen from the following statement. In 1793 there were 26,393 
estates on the rent-roll, held by 29,317 proprietors or coparceners, 
paying a total land revenue of ,£30,233, or an average of ^£i, 3s. od. 
from each estate, and j£i 9 os. 7d. from each proprietor or coparcener. 
In 1800 the number of estates (26,964) shows but little change; but 
the number of registered proprietors or coparceners had increased 
to 188,748, paying a total revenue of ^31,737? or an average pay¬ 
ment of £1, 3s. id. from each estate, and 3s. 4^d. from each 
registered proprietor or coparcener. In 1850 the number of estates 
numbered 76,595, nearly treble what it was at the beginning of 
the century, and the number of registered proprietors had increased 
to 536,165; the total land revenue amounted to ,£37,186, equal 
to an average payment of 9s. 8|d. from each estate, and is. qfd. 
from each proprietor or coparcener. In the year 1870-71 the number 
of estates was 78,155, and of proprietors 548,612 ; the land revenue 
was £48,761, showing an average payment of 12s. 5fd. from each 
estate, and is. 9^d. from each proprietor. By the year 1875-76 
the total number of estates had fallen to 76,406, of which 50,873 
were permanently, and 25,533 temporarily settled. 

The following figures will, however, show in a more striking 
manner the rapidity with which the subdivision of property has gone 
on in Sylhet, and the smallness of the tenures. In 1800 there were 
5310 small estates in the District, paying a revenue of less than 2s. 
per annum to Government; these were held by 21,05a proprietors, 
who paid a total land tax of £288, equal to an average payment of 
is. id. from each estate, or 4d. from each individual proprietor or 
coparcener. In 1850 the number of the same class of estates had 
increased to 29,786, held by 120,355 registered proprietors or 
coparceners, who paid a total land revenue of £894, equal to an 
average payment of 6d. from each estate, or ifd. from each in¬ 
dividual proprietor or coparcener. In 1870-71 there were 31,888 
estates of this class, owned by 129,705 proprietors, liable to a total 
revenue of £1273, 4s. od., equal to an average payment of 9^d. 
from each estate, or 2id. from each proprietor. Of the tenures 
paying between 2 s. and £10 of Government revenue, there were 
21,221 in 1800, held by 163,238 proprietors, paying a total revenue 
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of ,£16,582, 4s. od., equal to 18s. 8|d. from each estate, or is. 10-fd. 
from each individual. In 1850 the number of such estates had 
more than doubled, being 465324, held by 410,830 proprietors, and 
yielding a total revenue of ,£20,780, 14s. od., equal to a payment 
of 8s. 1 lid. by each estate, or is. by each proprietor or coparcener. 
In 1870-71 the same class of estates numbered 45,653, held by 
410,877 proprietors, and yielded a revenue of .£27,694, 14s. od., 
or an average of 12s. lid. from each estate, or is. 3d. from each 
proprietor or coparcener. The larger estates paying between £10 
and £ 100 a year to Government have increased about 20 per 
cent, during the present century. In 1800 the number of these 
estates was 407, held by 4070 proprietors, who were liable for a 
total land revenue of £10,257, 18s. od., or £25, 4s, ofd. from 
each estate, and £2, 10s. 4fd. from each proprietor or coparcener. 
In 1850 these estates numbered 459, held by 4590 proprietors, 
naying a total land revenue of £10,901, 16s. od., or an average of 
£23, 15s. od. from each estate, and £2, 7s. 6d. from each pro¬ 
prietor. In 1870-71 this class of estates numbered 523, possessed 
by 5230 proprietors, and yielded a total land tax of £13,666, 
1 os. od., equal to an average annual payment of £26, 2s. jld. 
from each estate, or £2, 12s. 3d. from each individual proprietor 
or coparcener. Large estates paying upwards of £ioo a year of 
Government revenue are very few in number, and there is no increase 
either in the number of proprietors to each or in the amount of 
land revenue derived from them. In 1800 and 1850 there were 26 
of these estates, held by 390 proprietors, who paid a total revenue 
of £4609, 16s. od., equal to a payment of£i77, 6s. od. from each 
estate, or £11, 16s. 4fd- from each individual proprietor. In 
1870-71 there were 27 of this class of estates, possessed by 4°5 
proprietors, who paid a total land revenue of £4710, 4s, od., or an 
averageof £ 174, 9s. od. from each estate, or £ii, 12s. 8|d. from 

each proprietor. _ . , 

Besides a large number of estates of which Government is the 

direct owner, it has also the proprietary right in all temporarily- 
setded estates, with the exception of those known as nankar 
. patwarigiri, char-bharat, and baziafti kurki. The unsurveyed tracts 
to the south of the District, called the frontier circuit, include 
an area of 860 square miles; and, although there are various 
claims on certain tracts, by far the greater part is the undoubted 
property of Government. The tea gardens to the north and east 
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of the Station are leased out for ninety-nine years, but Govern¬ 
ment is the proprietor of this land, which amounts to about fifteen 
square miles in extent. 

The Government revenue due from the permanently-settled estates 
is now collected in the manner usual throughout Bengal, and 
estates in arrear are put up to sale. In the case of temporarily- 
settled estates, a list of the balances due is sent to the local patwdri. 
If the demand be not paid, the patwdri recommends the sale of 
the defaulter’s personal property, which is accordingly attached by 
the ndzir, and an inventory sent to the patwdn with an order to 
realize the balance by sale. Should there be no personal property 
forthcoming, a further local inquiry is ordered before submitting a 
report for the remission of the balance or taking steps to make a 
fresh settlement. 

The lakhirdj or rent-free tenures in Sylhet consist of 6486 estates, 
the estimated rental value from which amounts to about ^2510. 

The number of estates which had been resumed up to 1867 was 
4172, with an area of 33,057 kulbds , or about 45,700 acres, yielding 
a revenue of ^49°4 J 3 s * °d. The number of estates at the same 
date which had been released after the institution of resumption 
proceedings was 227. 

The Rent Law of Bengal—Act x. of 1859, and its modifications— 
has but little application to Sylhet, although the number of rent 
cases in recent years shows some tendency to increase. In 1861-62 
there were 221 original suits instituted under this Act, besides 50 
miscellaneous applications; in 1862-63 there were 312 suits, and 
116 applications; in 1866-67 the numbers were 586 and 717; and 
in 1868-69, 553 nnd 359 respectively. 

Excise.— The excise system in force in Sylhet partakes to some 
extent in the general features of the Bengal system. The revenue 
from country spirits is obtained partly under what is known as the 
‘fixed duty or sadr distillery system,’ and partly under the ‘monthly 
tax system in out-stills.’ The latter system alone is universal 
throughout.Assam Proper. In 1874-75 the total excise revenue 
amounted to ;£i 0,579, of which ^909 was derived from country 
spirits, ^3540 from opium, and ^5956 from gdnjd. The use of 
this last drug is more prevalent in Sylhet than in any other District 
of Assam, but the rate of consumption per head is considerably less 
than in the neighbouring Bengal District of Maimansinh. The 
preparation 0 igdnjd is prohibited throughout the Province, but the 
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hemp plant, from the leaves and flowers of which it is made, grows 
wild in all parts. The drug is imported from Rajshdhi in the form 
of 4 flat ganjd J by wholesale merchants, who require a pass from 
Government A duty at the rate of Us. 2. 8. o per ser (2s. 6d. 
per lb.) is levied on the retail vendors when the drug passes into 
their hands, and they have also to pay a licence of "^4, 16s. od. 
a year. They are not allowed to sell quantities exceeding | ser 
(£ lb.) to any person at one time. 

Courts, etc. —In the year 1875-76 there were live covenanted 
civil servants permanently stationed in the District The number 
of magisterial and of revenue courts open was seven, and of civil 
courts nine. In addition there were six revenue courts employed 
in connection with the Land Settlement. 

Police Statistics. —The cost of officering the police force, from 
the rank of head constable {jamaddr) upwards, prior to the intro¬ 
duction of the present District police, amounted to ^52, 18s. od. 
in 1834, ^759, 4s. od. in 1840, and ^1974 in i860. For police 
purposes the District of Sylhet is divided into the following sixteen 
thdnds or police circles, the boundaries of which were fixed in a 
Government notification' dated June 18, 1874:—Abidabad, Nabi- 
ganj, Habiganj, Sankharpasa, Dharmpasa, Sonamganj, Chhatak, 
NoakMIi, Rajnagar, Tajpur, Parkul, Gosainghat, Jaintiapur, Mula- 
gul, Hingajia, Karimganj. This list differs from that given in the 
Census Report of 1872 by the substitution of Habiganj for Ldtu. 
The Report on Police Administration for 1874-75 returns the total 
number of officers and men in Sylhet at 577, maintained at a cost 
of 10,639. Of the total number, only 278 were employed on 
general police duties. The frontier guard, a semi-military force 
trained in the use of firearms, numbers 27 officers and 223 men. 
There is also a special boat establishment consisting of four boats, 
each manned by 3 policemen and 7 boatmen, which regularly patrol 
the river for six months in the year. The District preserves its 
original connection with Bengal by the continuance to the present 
day of chatikiddrs or village watch. The value of their services 
for the detection of crime is not more highly spoken of than in 
Bengal Proper. The following paragraphs give the police statistics 
for 1872 in the form adopted for other Statistical Accounts :— 

The Regular or District Police consisted of the following 
strength at the end of 1872:—Two superior European officers, 
viz.' a District Superintendent and an Assistant Superintendent, 
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at an aggregate salary of Rs. 750 a month, or ^900 a year; 5 
subordinate officers on a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a month, or 
>£120 a year, and 89 officers on less than Rs. 100 a month, or 
^120 a year, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 2965 a month, or 
^*3558 a year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 31. 8. 8 a month, or 
£z7j i 7s. 7<i. a year, for each subordinate officer; 483 police con¬ 
stables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 3614 a month, or ^4336, 
* 6s. od. a year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 7. 7. 8 a month, or 
19s. 6d. a year, for each man. The other expenses connected 
with the regular police were—an average of Rs. 150 a month, or 
^180 a year, as travelling expenses for the superior officers; Rs. 
142 a month, or £170, 8s. od. a year, as pay and travelling allow¬ 
ances for their office establishment; and an average of Rs. 1189. 
14. 8 a month, or ^1427, 18s. od. a year, for contingencies and all 
other expenses, bringing up the total cost of the regular police in 
Sylhet District in 1872 to Rs. 8810. 14. 8, or ^10,573, 2s. od. for 
the year; total strength of the force, 579 officers and men. The 
area of Sylhet District is 5383 square miles, and the total popula¬ 
tion, as ascertained by the Census of 1872, is 1,719,539 souls. 
According to these figures there was in 1872 one policeman to 
every 9*29 square miles of the District area, and one to every 
2969 persons of the population. The annual cost of maintenance 
, of the force was equal to Rs. 19. 10. .3 or £1, 19s. 3§d. per square 
mile of area, or to R. o. 1. o or i^d. per head of the population. 

The Municipal Police is a small force, which consisted at the 
end of 1872 of 2 native officers and 43 men, maintained at a total 
cost of Rs. 285. o. o a month, or ^342 a year, defrayed by means 
of a house rate, levied upon the householders and shopkeepers 
carrying on business within municipal limits. The annual cost of 
the municipal police is equal to Rs. o. 3. 3 or s<L per head of the 
population protected by it, there being one policeman to every 374 
inhabitants. 

The Village Watch or rural police numbered 4156 men in 1872, 
maintained either by the zammddrs or from service lands held rent 
free, at an estimated total cost of Rs. 99,744 or ^9974, 8 s. od. 
Compared with the area and population, there is one village watch¬ 
man or chauktddr to every 1*29 of a square mile of the District area, 
or one to every 413 of the population, maintained at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 18. 8. 5 or 17s. ofd. per square mile of area, or 
11 pies or ifd. per head of the population. Each village watchman 
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has charge of 50 houses on an average, and receives an average pav 
in money or lands of Rs. 2 . o. o a-month, or £2, 8s. od. a year 

Including the regular police, the municipal police, and the village 
watch, the machinery for protecting person and property in Sylhet 
District consisted, at the end of 1872, of a total force of 4780 officers 
and men, equal to an average of one man to every 1-12 of a square 
mile of the District area, or one to every 358 of the population. 
The estimated aggregate cost of maintaining this force, both Govern¬ 
ment and local, and including the value of the rent-free lands held 
by the ckaukiddrs, amounted in 1872 to Rs. 17,407. 14. 8 a month, 
or ^20,889, ios. od. a year, equal to a charge of Rs. 38.12. n or 
£ 3 , 17s. 7|d. per square mile of area, or R. 0. 1. n or 2- 3 d. per 
head of the population. 8 

Criminal Statistics.— During the year 1872, 2644 ‘cognisable’ 
cases were reported to the police, of which 335 were discovered to 
be false, and 19 were not inquired into, under chapter cxxxvii. of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. Convictions were obtained in 531 
cases, or 23-19 per cent of die ‘true’cases. Of‘non-cognisable’ 
cases 5645 were instituted, in 4981 of which process issued; 3092 
persons were tried, and 1430, or 46-25 per cent., were convicted, 
the proportion of persons convicted'being as one to every 1202’ 
of the District population. 

The following details, showing the number of reported r a s es , with 
the number of persons tried and convicted for different crimes and 
offences in 1872, are taken from the Report of the Inspector- 
General of Police for that year. The ‘cognisable’ cases were as 
followClass I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, 
safety, and justice — Offences relating to coins, stamps, and 
Government notes, 1 case, 2 persons tried, 2 convicted; harbouring 
an offender, 3 cases, 3 persons tried, but none convicted; other 
offences against public justice, 26 cases, 69 persons tried, 60 con¬ 
victed; rioting or unlawful assembly, 234 cases, 840 persons tried, 

608 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the person_ 

Murder, 16 cases, 45 persons tried, 19 convicted; attempts at 
murder, 1 case, 1 person tried and convicted; culpable homicide, 
11 cases, 17 persons tried, 3 convicted; rape, 31 cases, 10 persons 
tried, but none convicted; exposure of infants or concealment of 
birth, 1 case, but no arrest; attempt at and abetment of suicide, 5 
cases, 6 persons tried, 2 convicted; grievous hurt, 22 cases, 19 
persons tried, 7 convicted; hurt by dangerous weapon, 23 cases, 
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24 persons tried, 15 convicted; kidnapping or abduction, 17 cases, 
ii persons tried, 2 convicted ; wrongful confinement and restraint 
in secret, or for purposes of extortion, 22 cases, 8 persons tried, 
3 convicted ; selling, letting, or unlawfully obtaining a woman for 
prostitution, 2 cases, 4 persons tried, 1 convicted ; criminal force 
to public servant or woman, or in attempt to commit theft or wrong¬ 
fully confine, 49 cases, 77 persons tried, 31 convicted; rash or 
negligent act causing death or grievous hurt, 1 case, but no arrest. 
Class III. Serious offences against person and property, or against 
property only —Dakaiti, 7 cases, 27 persons tried, 4 convicted; 
robbery, 9 cases, 1 person tried, 1 convicted; serious mischief and 
cognate offences, 35 cases, 17 persons tried, 2 convicted; lurking 
house-trespass with intent to commit an offence, or having made 
preparation for hurt, 310 cases, 40 persons tried, 17 convicted; 
house-trespass with a view 1 to commit an offence, or having made 
preparation for hurt, 11 cases, 14 persons tried, 11 convicted. 
Class IV. Minor offences against the person—Hurt on grave or 
sudden provocation, 4 cases, 10 persons tried, 5 convicted ; wrongful 
restraint and confinement, 515 cases, 409 persons tried, 90 convicted. 
Class V, Minor offences against property—Lurking house-trespass 
or house-breaking, 28 cases, 29 persons tried, 18 convicted ; theft 
of cattle, 69 cases, 84 persons tried, 50 convicted; ordinary theft, 
733 cases, 467 persons tried, 162 convicted; criminal breach of 
trust, 55 cases, 21 persons tried, 10 convicted; receiving stolen 
property, 20 cases, 59 persons tried, 35 convicted; criminal or 
house-trespass, 116 cases, 104 persons tried, 44 convicted. Class 
VI. Other offences not specified above—Vagrancy and bad cha¬ 
racter, 149 cases, 139 persons tried, 45 convicted ; excise laws, 31 
cases, 43 persons tried, 27 convicted; Stamp Act, 1 case, 2 persons 
tried, 1 convicted; public and local nuisances, 83 cases, 98 persons 
tried, 88 convicted; Arms Act, 1 case, 2 persons tried and convicted. 

The number of cases instituted and of persons tried and convicted 
in ‘ non-cognisable ’ cases during 1872 is returned as follows: — 
Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, and justice— 
Offences against public justice, 226 cases, 450 persons tried, 300 
convicted; offences by public servants, 27 cases, 28 persons tried, 
15 convicted; false evidence, false complaints and claims, 28 cases, 
39 persons tried, 3 convicted; forgery or fraudulently using forged 
documents, 8 cases, 12 persons tried, but none convicted; rioting, 
unlawful assembly, affray, 4 cases, 23 persons tried, 16 convicted. 
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Class II. Serious offences against the person—Causing miscarriage, 
13 cases, 1 person tried, but not convicted. Class III. Serious 
offences against property—Extortion, 10 cases, 12 persons tried, 2 
convicted. Class IV. Minor offences against the person—Hurt, 49 
cases, 92 persons tried, 44 convicted; criminal force, 4188 cases, 
3572 persons tried, 620 convicted. Class V. Minor offences against 
property—Cheating, 19 cases, 28 persons tried, 5 convicted; cri¬ 
minal misappropriation of property, 3 cases, 4 persons tried, 
2 convicted; simple mischief, 290 cases, 185 persons tried, 34 
convicted. Class VI. Offences not specified above — Offences 
relating to marriage, 192 cases, 83 persons tried, 3 convicted; 
criminal breaches of contract of service, 1 case, but no arrest; 
defamation, 25 cases, 7 persons tried, none convicted; intimidation 
and insult, 3 cases, 9 persons tried, 6 convicted; public and local 
nuisances, 13 cases, 28 persons tried, 20 convicted; offences under 
chapters xviii., xx., xxi, and xxii. of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
219 cases, 378 persons tried, 284 convicted. Special laws *noii-cog- 
nisable ’ by police in detail—Cattle trespass, 284 cases, 62 persons 
tried, 19 convicted ; Jail Act, 2 cases, 2 persons tried and convicted ; 
Registration Act, 1 case, 3 persons tried, 2 convicted; Census Act, 
1 case, 1 person tried and convicted; Ferry Act, 2 cases, 2 persons 
tried and convicted; Stamp Act, 3 cases, 14 persons tried, 13 con¬ 
victed ; Police Act, 26 cases, 3 c persons tried, 23 convicted. 

Excluding 335 cases, which were declared to be false by the 
Magistrate, and 19 which the police declined to take up, the total 
number of £ cognisable * and £ non-cognisable ’ cases investigated in 
Sylhet District in 1872 was .7689, in which 5796 persons were 
actually tried, and 2793 convicted either by the Magistrate or 
Sessions Judge; proportion of persons convicted to persons tried, 
48*19 per cent., or one person convicted of an offence of some 
kind or other to every 615 of the District population. 

In 1874, the total number of £ cognisable 5 cases reported to the 
police was 2708, of which 319, or n per cent, were struck off as 
false. In the 2389 £ true 5 cases, 2465 persons were put on their 
trial, of whom 1314, or 58 per cent, were convicted, being one 
person to every 1309 of the population. The value of property 
stolen was ^3322, of which only £ 1 77 was recovered. Of ‘ non- 
cognisable ’ crime in the same year, there were 4448 complaints, 
or one complaint to every 386 of the population. The total value 
of criminal fines imposed during the year was ^3424. 
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Jail Statistics. —There is only one jail in Sylhet District, viz. 
at the Civil Station. The present building is altogether inadequate 
for the wants of the District, but steps are now (1877) being taken 
for its enlargement. In the year 1875-76 it was found necessary 
to transfer 150 prisoners to the Alipur and Dacca jails, and also to 
release some short-term prisoners before the expiration of their 
sentences. The jail is under the direct management of the Civil 
Surgeon, subject to the general authority and supervision of the 
Deputy-Commission er. 

The following are the statistics of the jail population for the 
years 1857-58, 1860-61, 1870, and 1872. As explained in other 
District Accounts, the figures for the years 1857-58 and 1860-61 
must, owing to a defective form of returns, be received with caution, 
and looked upon as only approximately correct. Since 1870, 
however, an improved form of preparing the returns has been 
introduced, and the statistics for that year and “for 1872 may be 
accepted as absolutely accurate. 

In 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in Sylhet jail was 554, the total 
number of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners admitted during 
the year being 1033. The discharges were as follow:—Transferred, 
44; released, 1109; died, 22; executed, 10—total, 1185. In 
1860-61, the jail returns show a daily average number of 392 
prisoners, the total of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners 
during the year being 840. The discharges were—Transferred, 
87; released, 706; escaped, 3; died, 19 ; executed, 1—total, 
816. In 1870, the daily average jail population was 392, the 
total number of prisoners admitted during the year being 1323. 
The discharges were—Transferred, 23,* released, 1334; escaped, 
7; died, 6; executed, 4—total, 1374. The sanitary condition of 
the Sylhet Jail has improved of late years. In 1857-58 the pro¬ 
portion of prisoners admitted to the jail hospital amounted to 
153*43 per cent, and the deaths to 22, or 3*97 per cent, of the 
average jail population; in 1860-61 the admissions to hospital 
amounted to 144’89, and the deaths to 19, or 4*84 per cent.; in 
1870 the admissions to hospital were 119*64 per cent., while the 
deaths numbered only 6, or 1 *53 per cent. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Sylhet Jail, 
‘including rations, establishment, hospital charges, clothing, con¬ 
tingencies, and all other charges except the prison police guard, 
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which is included in the general police budget, is returned as 
followsIn 1857-58 it amounted to Rs. 28.13.11 or £2, 17s. 8|d. 
per head; in 1860-61 to Rs. 38- 3 - ® or £ 3 ’ ^s. P® r head ; 
and in 1870 to Rs. 40. 14. 10 or £4, is. io£d. per head. The cost 
of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of Rs. 8. 5. 5 
or 16s. 8^d. per prisoner. The Inspector-General of Jails, in his 
Report for 1870, returns the total cost in that year of the Sylhet 
Jail, including the prison police guard, but excluding cost of altera¬ 
tions and repairs, at Rs. 17,540, or ^1754- Excluding the cost of 
the jail police guard, which is included in the general police budget 
of the District, the cost of the jail amounted to Rs. 14 , 57 °- °> or 


^1457, os. 9d. 

Jail manufactures and. industries have been carried on in Sylhet 
District for upwards of twenty-nine years, and contribute a pertain 
proportion to the cost of maintenance of the prisoners. In 1857-58 
the total receipts amounted to £393, I 'S S - 3 d -» and charges t0 
£188, 9s. 9d., leaving a surplus or profit of ^205, 5s. 6d.; average 
earnings by each prisoner engaged in manufactures, r&s. nd. In 
r86o-6r the receipts amounted to ^ 359 > 4 s - Iod -i and chafes 
to £213, 3s. ird., leaving a surplus or profit of £14^1 os - Ild - > 
average earnings by each prisoner engaged in manufactures, Rs.8. r. 5, 
or 16s. 2|d. In r 870 the total credits arising from jail manufactures 
amounted to^ 6 r 3 ,4s. and * e total debits t0 ^ 624 > l8s ‘ ld " 
showing an adverse balance of £u, *3 S - 7 i d - 

The statistics of the jail population in 1872 are as follow:— 
The daily average number of civil prisoners was 3'°2; under-trial 
prisoners, 37-31; labouring convicts, 36^9; and non-labouring 
convicts, 8-91—making a total of 4 i°' 33 > of whom 6 '35 u ' ere 
females. These figures show one prisoner always in jail to every 
41-90 of the total District population, or one female to every 
1321-06 of the total female population. The total cost of Sylhet 
Jail in 1872, excluding public works and prison guard, amounted to 
£2008, 4s. 4d., being an average of Rs. 48.15. 8 or £4, * 7 S - ZI i d - 
per prisoner. The financial result of the jail manufactures dunng 
1872 is as follow'The total credits, including stock remaining on 
hand at the end of the year, amounted to £916, 7s. 5 d, and the 

total debits to £767, 7 s - ^ leavin S an excess aedl ^ J* 
debits of ^149, os. 4 d. The actual money cost of the manufacture 

department during the year amounted to ^621, 17s. 3d., and the 
cash remitted to the treasury to £615, 2s. 4 d., showing a cas 
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loss of £6, 14s. 1 id. Out of the 361'09 labouring convicts, 210-56 
were employed in manufactures, the remainder being engaged in 
prison duties, or were in hospital, or weak and old or otherwise 
unable to work. The prisoners actually engaged in manufactures 
were distributed as follow:—Gunny weaving, 4-08 ; gardening, 
48-62 ; cloth manufacturing, 34-91; bamboo, rattan, and reed work, 
68-09; oil manufacturing, 16-37; flour grinding, 19-42; carpentry, 
4 '° 5 ; rice husking, 4-85; pulse grinding, -70; bakery, 3-43 ; mis¬ 
cellaneous, 6-04—total, 210-56. 

Educational Statistics. —Until within recent years education 
had not made much progress in Sylhet; but since the reform of 
Sir George Campbell in 1872, by which the benefit of the grant-in-aid 
rules was extended to the village schools or pdthsdlas, this District 
has manifested a greater improvement than any other part of Assam. 
The table on pp. 327-328, compiled from the annual reports of 
the Director of Public Instruction, shows how slow was the old 
rate of advance. In 1856-57 the total number of schools in Sylhet 
District was 3, attended by 267 pupils; the figures for 1860-61 show 
little change, and by 1870-71 the schools had only increased to 15, 
and the pupils to 879- Within the same period of fourteen years, 
the expenditure by Government on education had risen from ^282 
to and the total expenditure from ^434 to ^1277. 

The next table is given to illustrate the effect of Sir G. Campbell’s 
reform. It shows that between the 31st March 1872 and the 31st 
March 1873, the number of schools increased just sevenfold, having 
been augmented by the addition of 116 ‘new pdthsdlds with 3147 
pupils; while the total number of pupils increased more than five¬ 
fold. And this improvement was effected without any sensible 
addition to the total amount of grant-in-aid contributed by Govern¬ 
ment, which only increased by £18, whereas the income from other 
sources improved by ^90. See table on p. 329. 

The Report on Public Instruction for 1874-75 returns the total 
number of schools in Sylhet at 255, attended by 7025 pupils, show¬ 
ing one school for every 21-09 square miles, and 4-05 pupils to every 
thousand of the population. The zild school at Sylhet town is 
described as the most flourishing institution of its class in the Pro¬ 
vince. It was attended by 330 pupils, of whom 86 were Musalmdns. 
To promote Muhammadan education, this school receives an annual 
grant of ^80 from the Mohsin endowment, which is devoted partly 

[Sentence continued on page 330. 
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Sentence continued from page 326.] 

to supply the salary of an Arabic and Persian teacher, partly to found 
five scholarships of Rs. 3 a month (£$, 12s. od. per annum), and 
partly to pay two-thirds of the fees of 48 other pupils. The total 
cost of the school was ^534, of which Government contributed 
£261. The middle English schools numbered 13, with 602 pupils, 
about one-half of the total of this class in the entire Province! 
Their aggregate cost was ^638, of which ^209 came from Govern¬ 
ment funds. The middle vernacular schools also numbered 13, with 
676 pupils; their cost was .£427, including £185 from Govern¬ 
ment. The primary schools during the year under review increased 
from 173 to 195, and the pupils from 4949 to 5218. Two of these 
schools were unaided, being Muhammadan maktabs, entirely main¬ 
tained by the Sylhet municipality. The total cost of the remainder 
was £1102, of which ^932 came from Provincial Funds. The 


proportion of Musalmin pupils was 25-49 per cent., as compared 
with a Muhammadan element of 49-7 per cent, in the general 
population. A normal school was founded in 1873, and has 
made very satisfactory progress. During the year under review 
it was attended by 21 gurus, who were educated entirely by Govern- 
ment at a cost of ^227. 

Postal Statistics of Sylhet District for the Years 1861-62, 



1861-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

Des¬ 

patched. 

Received. 

Des¬ 

patched. 

Received. 

Des¬ 

patched. 

Letters, .... 
Newspapers, . . 

Parcels, .... 
Books, . . . . 

Total, . . . 

37,963 

5,754 

2,341 

312 

39,145 

1,722 

217 

75 

59,457 

9,360 

896 

1,299 

61,514 

1,809 

569 

8l I 

82,100 
7,727 
537 
1,965 

Materials not 
receivedfor 
this column . 

46,370 

41,159 

71,012 

64,703 

92,329 

Sale of Postage 
Stamps, . . . 
Cash Collections, . 
Total Receipts, 

™otaI Expenditure, 

* Fvp1„ c ; m r _ 

£ s . d 

172 0 4 

237 6 0 

409 6 4 

774 6 10 

£ s . d . 

276 6 8 

408 10 6 

684 17 2 

951 19 4 

£ s . d . 

295 15 n 

328 12 1 

624 8 0* 

861 5 1 


l ou -> receipts lor stamps fc 

Official or service stamps were first introduced in 1866. 
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Postal Statistics. —The preceding table, showing the number 
of letters, newspapers, etc., received at and despatched from the 
Sylhet Post Office, for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, is 
compiled from a return specially furnished by the Director-General 
of Post Offices. 

Fiscal Divisions. —The number oipargands or Fiscal Divisions, 
as reported by the Collector, and also as shown in the Board 
of Revenue’s Statistics, is 185. The following is the list, showing 
the area of each in acres and square miles, the number of estates, 
and the amount of land revenue :— 

(1) Adampur : contains an area of 3193 acres, or 4*94 square 
miles; it comprises 8 estates, and pays a land revenue of ^17,6s. od. 

(2) Agiaram : area, 3193 acres, or 4*99 square miles; 260 estates; 
land revenue, ^98, 18s. od. 

(3) Agna: area, 13,088 acres, or 20*45 square miles; 137 estates; 
land revenue, ^131, 4s. od. 

(4) Akbarpur : area, 698 acres, or 1 *09 square miles; 41 estates; 
land revenue, ^14, 18s. od. 

(5) Alinagar: area, 34,851 acres, or 54*45 square miles; 1376 
estates; land revenue, ^699. 

(6) Ahmadpur : area, 12 8 acres, or *20 of a square mile; 2 estates; 
land revenue, ^32, 6s. od. 

(7) Araikhan: area, 40,586 acres, or 63*41 square miles; 92c 
estates; land revenue, ^365, 4s. od. 

(8) Atgaon : area, 900 acres, or 1 *40 square miles; 8 estates; 
land revenue, ^82. 

(9) Athangiri: area, 3717 acres, or 5*80 square miles; 65 
estates; land revenue, ^64. 

(10) Atuajan : area, 35,552 acres, or 55*55 square miles; 453 
estates; land revenue, ^327, 10s. od. 

(11) Atajuan Kismet: area, 37,985 acres, or 59*35 square miles; 
281 estates; land revenue, ^343* 6s * 

(12) Aurangabad Matikata: area, 261 acres, or *40 of a square 
mile; 55 estates; land revenue, 5, 10s. od. 

(13) Aurangpur: area, 7045 acres, or 14*70 square miles; 282 

estates; land revenue, ^286, 14s. od. 

(14) Bagat: area, 77 acres, or *12 of a square mile; 8 estates; 
land revenue, £ 2 , 2s. od. 

(15) Bahadurpur: area, 22,699 acres, or 35*46 square miles; 

677 estates; land revenue, ^290, 8 s. od. 
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(16) Bajeraj : area, 8037 acres, or 12-55 square miles; 872 
estates; land revenue, ^179, 18s. od. 

(17) Balaut : area, 6675 acres, or 10*43 square miles; 76 estates; 
land revenue, j£ 6 o } 2s. od. 

(18) Balisira: area, 2511 acres, or 3*92 square miles; 617 
estates; land revenue, ^684, 14s. od. 

(19) Bamai : area, 8851 acres, or 13*83 square miles; 333 estates; 
land revenue, ^377, 10s. od. 

(20) Banbhag-baju: area, 6554 acres, 1 or 10*24 square miles; 
378 estates; land revenue, ^137, 2s. od. 

(21) Banbhag Khalisa: area, 8371 acres, or 13*08 square miles; 
1095 estates; land revenue, ^244. 

(22) Baniachang: area, 106,876 acres, or 166-99 square miles; 
3585 estates; land revenue, ^1086, 10s.. od. 

(^3) Baniachang Joar 1 area, 108,33^ a.cres, or 169*30 square 
miles; 170 estates; land revenue, ^383, 2s. od. 

(24) Baniachang Joar of Nabiganj : area, 63,586 acres, or 
99-35 square miles; 338 estates; land revenue, ^707, 16s. od/ 

(25) Bansikijnda: area, 32,331 acres, or 50*51 square miles; 
1 estate; land revenue, ^181, 6s. od. 

(26) Barahal; area, 4697 acres, or 7-34 square miles; 188 
estates ; land revenue, ^83. 

(27) Bar-akhia : area, 33,359 acres, or 52*12 square miles; 39 
estates; land revenue, ^99, 4s. od. 

(28) Baramchal : area, 17,871 acres, or 27-92 square miles; 708 
estates; land revenue, ^278, 14s. od. 

(29) Baranfaud : area, 42,775 acres, or 66-83 square miles; 
2251 estates; land revenue, ^604, 2s. od. 

(30) Barapara: area, 8898 acres, or 13-90 square miles; 120 
estates; land revenue, ^114. 

, Bardes: i98oacres, or 3-09 square miles; 192 estates; 

land revenue, ^43, 14s. od. 

(32) Barlerha: area, 3282 acres, or 5-12 square miles; 113 
estates; land revenue, ^80, 12s. od. 

(33) Baraya: area, 18,760 acres, or 29-31 square miles; 1017 

estates; land revenue, ^445, 14s. o'd. 

(34) Baurbhag: area, 12,597 acres, or 19-68 square miles; 847 
estates; land revenue, ^226, 18s: od. 

( 35 ) Bejura: area, 52,356 acres, or 81-8o square miles; 1294 

estates; land revenue,^307, 12s. od. 
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(36) Betal Khalisa : area, 4710 acres, or 7*36 square miles; 46 
estates ,* land revenue, ^127, 10s. od. 

(37) Betrikul : area, 12,801 acres,or 20*00 square miles; 148 
estates; land revenue, ^145, 4s. od. 

(38) Bhadeswar : area, 1271 acres, or 1*98 square mil.es; 321 
.estates ; land revenue, jQxt.% 6s. od. 

(39) Bhanugachh : area, 39,571 acres, or 61*82 square miles; 
258 estates ; land revenue, ^253, 12s. od 

(40) Bharan : area, 2667 acres, or 4*16 square miles; 61 estates; 
land revenue, £ 113, 14s. od. 

(41) Bhatra : area, 5754 acres,or 8*99 square miles; 190 estates; 
land revenue, ^£188, 16s. od. 

(42) Bithangal: area, 7845 acres, or 12*25 square miles; 17 
estates; land revenue, £220, 2s. od. 

(43) Boaljur : area, 19,340 acres, or 30*21 square miles; .311 
estates; land revenue, ^257, 12s. od. 

(44) Boranga: area, 2140 acres, or 3*57 square miles; 290 
estates; land revenue, ^77, 12s. od. 

(45) Chairkata: area, 24,247 acres, or 37*88 square miles; 
749 estates; land revenue, ^276. 

(46) Chaitanagar (Hingajia) : area, 862 acres, or 1*34 square 
miles; 1 estate; land revenue, ^23, 18s. od 

(47) Chaitanagar (Latu) : area, 2078 acres, or 3*24 square 
miles; 1 estate; land revenue, ^97, 14s. od. 

(48) Chaitanagar (Noakhali) ; area, 11,072 acres, or 17*30 
square miles ; 490 estates; land revenue, ^315, 2s. od. 

(49) Chaitanagar (Parkul) : area, 5174 acres, or 8*o8 square 
miles; 2 estates; land revenue, ^57, 18s. od. 

(50) Chaitanagar (Rajnagar) : area, 493 acres, or *77 of a square 
mile ; 1 estate; land revenue, ^20. 

(51) Chaitanagar (Toypur) : area, 32.04 acres, or 3*60 square 
miles; 17 estates; land revenue, ;£i01, 6s. od. 

(52) Chamtala: area, 19,427 acres, or 30*35 square miles; 63 
estates ; land revenue, ^116, 4s. od. 

(53) Chapghat : area, 21,556 acres, or 33*68 square miles; 2961 
estates; land revenue, ^932, 10s. od. 

(54) Chatul : area, 21,733 acres, or 33*95 square miles; 1475 
estates; land revenue, ^333, 18s. od. 

(55) Chauallis: area, 40,428 acres, or 63*17 square miles; 
2812 estates; land revenue, ^1117,12s. od 
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(56) Chauki : area,4744acres, or 7*41 square miles; 61 estates; 
land revenue, ^107, 12s. od. 

(57) Chaura : area, 6350 acres, or 9*92 square miles; 734 
estates; land revenue, ^169, 10s. od. 

(58) Chautali (Noakhali) : area, 2549 acres, or 3*98 square 
miles; 174 estates; land revenue, ^119, 14s. od. 

( 59 ) Chhatak : area, 5799 acres, or 9*06 square miles; 48 
estates; land revenue, ^*84, 6s. od. 

(60) Chhaychiri : area, 5223 acres, or 8*17 square miles; 164 
estates; land revenue, ^130, 12s. od. 

(61) Chhotalekha : area, 8527 acres, or 13*32 square miles; 348 
estates; land revenue, ^155, 8s. od. 

(62) Churkhair: area, 8049 acres, or 12*57 square miles; 255 
estates; land revenue, ^125, 12s. od. 

(63) Dakshin JCachh : area, 8858 acres, or 13*84 square miles; 
438 estates; land revenue, ^131, 2s. od. 

(64) Danadi; area, 15,540 acres, or 24*28 square miles; 280 
estates; land revenue, ^247, 2s. od. 

(65) Daudnagar : area, 864 acres, or 1*35 square miles; 17 
estates; land revenue, ^57, 10s. od. 

(66) Dhaka Dakshin : area, 15,359 acres, or 23*99 square miles; 
1327 estates; land revenue, ^527, 16s. od. 

(67) Dhaka Uttar: area, 4857 acres, or 7*59 square miles; 
419 estates; land revenue, ^131, 16s. od. 

(68) Dhargam : area, 67,700 acres, or 105*78 square miles; 1419 
estates; land revenue, ^565, 16s. od. 

(69) Deorali Bade : area, 1914 acres, or 2*99 square miles ; 52 
estates ; land revenue, ^17, 16s. od. 

(70) Dinarpur : area, 27,362 acres, or 42*75 square miles; 684 
estates; land revenue, ^399, 8s. od. 

(7 1 ) Dubag : area, 5790 acres, or 9*04 square miles; 358 estates; 
land revenue, ^59, 18s. od. 

(72) Duhalia : area, 10,842 acres, or 16*94 square miles.; 51 
estates; land revenue, ^88, 14s. od. 

(73) Dulali : area, 15,531 acres, or 24*25 square miles; 713 

estates; land revenue,^402, 18s. od. 

(74) Etsamnagar: area, 1281 acres, or 2*00 square miles; 43 
estates; land revenue, 16s. od. 

(75) Egarasati : area, 36,764 acres, or 59*00 square miles ; 340 
estates ; land revenue, ^291, 2s. od. 
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(76) Faizabad : area, 1328 acres, or 2*07 square miles; 115 
estates ; land revenue, ^55, 16s. od. 

(77) FaIiakhabad : area, 3281 acres, or 5*12 square miles; 411 
estates; land revenue, ^82, 12s. od. 

(78) Gada Hasanagar : area, 8069 acres, or 12*60 square miles; 
543 estates; land revenue,^669, 18s. od. 

(79) Gaharpur : area, 18,420 acres, or 28*78 square miles; 680 
estates; land revenue, ^448, 10s. od 

(80) Ganganagar : area, 559 acres, or *87 of a square mile; 65 
estates; land revenue, ^34, 4s. od. 

(81) Gayar : area, 4614 acres, or 7*20 square miles; 76 estates; 
land revenue, ^36, 6s. od. 

{82) Gansangar: area, 1705 acres, or 2*66 square miles; 29 
estates ; land revenue, ^15, 2s. od. 

(83) Gansangar of Sankharpasa: area, 1223 acres, or 1*91 
square miles ; 42 estates; land revenue, £37, 6s. od 

(84) Ghila Cherra : area, 5773 acres, or 9*02 square miles; 
200 estates; land revenue,^58, 18s. od. 

(85) Godhrali : area, 9287 acres, or 14*57 square miles; 390 
estates ; land revenue, ^256, 14s. od. 

(86) Harinagar: area, 7353 acres, or 11*49 square mEes; 380 
estates; land revenue, ^204, 14s. od. 

(87) Hasanabad: area, 2227 acres, or 3*48 square mEes; 16 
estates; land revenue, ^31, 4s. od. 

(88) Ichha-Kalas : area, 43,212 acres, or 67*52 square miles; 
430 estates ; land revenue, ^362, 2s. od 

(89) Ichhamati ; area, 16,672 acres, or 26*05 square mEes; 668 
estates; land revenue, ,£365. 

(90) Indanagar : area, 4050 acres, or 6*32 square mEes ; 111 
estates; land revenue, ^66, 6s. od. 

(91) Indeswar : area, 7929 acres, or 12*39 square mEes; 611 
estates; land revenue, ^194? 4 s * °d* 

(92) Ita : area, 28,500 acres, or 44*53 square mEes; 1133 estates; 
land revenue, ^510, 4s. od 

(93) Jafargarh : area, 10,318 acres, or 16*12 square mEes-; 490 
estates; land revenue, ^278,12s. od 

(94) ' Jaintia Puriraj : area, 37,857 acres, or 59*15 square mEes ; 
land revenue, ^325, 14s* od. 

( 95 ) Jalalpur: area, 7112 acres, or 11*11 square mEes; 465 
estates; land revenue, ^340, 12s. od, 
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(96) Jalsuka : area, 12,132 acres, or 18*95 square miles; 68 
estates ; land revenue, ^283, 2s. od. 

(97) Jantari : area, 8709 acres, or 13*60 square miles; 85 
estates; land revenue, ^84, 6s. od. 

(98) Japhlang : area, 25,644 acres, or 40*07 square miles; 342 
estates; land revenue, ^279, 2s. od. 

(99) Jatua Baju : area, 4439 acres, or 6*93 square miles; 48 
estates; land revenue, ^101, 2S. od. 

(100) Jatua Havili : area, 2829 acres, or 4*42 square miles; 14 
estates; land revenue, ^20, 6s. od. 

(101) Juanshahi : area, 5042 acres, or 7*87 square miles; 12 
estates; land revenue, ^116, 8s. od. 

(102) Kajakabad : area, 5827 acres, or 8*26 square miles; 509 
estates; land revenue, ^114, 16s. od. 

(103) Kanihati : area, 27,882 acres, or 43*56 square miles; 284 
estates; land revenue, ^270, 4s. od. 

(104) Karansi : area, 1865 acres, or 2*91 square miles; 70 
estates ; land revenue, ^49, 4s. od. 

(105) Kasimnagar: area, 6046 acres, or 9*44 square miles; 160 
estates; land revenue, ^375, 6s. od. 

(106) Kurua : area, 8441 acres, or 13*19 square miles; 599 
estates; land revenue, ^294, 8s. od. 

(107) Kharil : area, 30,053 acres, or 46*95 square miles; 1484 
estates; land revenue, ^43 5. 

(108) Khitta : area, 10,622 acres, or 16*59 square miles; 986 
estates ; land revenue, ^398, 8s. od. 

(109) Khurd-panch-khand : area, 4792 acres, or 7*48 square 
miles ; 262 estates; land revenue, ^53, 8s. od. 

(no) Kumrisail Bade : area, 725 acres, or 1*13 square miles; 
28 estates ; land revenue, ^7. 

(in) Kursha : area, 15,789 acres, or 24*67 square miles; 195 
estates ; land revenue, ^195. 

(1 1 2) Kauria : area, 48,599 acres, or 75*93 square miles ; 1755 
estates; land revenue, ^1050, 10s. od. 

(m3) Kusiarkul: area, 16,473 acres, or 25*74 square miles; 
649 estates; land revenue, ^344. 

(114) Kusiarkul Bade: area, 24,874 acres, or 38*86 square 
miles; 59 estates; land revenue, ^24, 14s. od. 

(115) Kusiarkul Kismet: area, 1911 acres, or 2*98 square 
miles; 151 estates; land revenue, ^58, 14s. od. 
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(116) Lakai : area, 27,223 acres, or 42*53 square miles; 160 
estates; land revenue, ^371. 

(117) Lakshmansri : area, 563 acres, or *83 of a square mile; 6. 
estates; land revenue, ^12, 8s. od. 

(118) Lakshmipur : area, 6488 acres, or 10*13 square miles; 
265 estates; land revenue, ^246. 14s. od. 

(119) Langla : area, 82,647 acres, or 129*13 square miles; 3492 
estates; land revenue, ^1481, 18s. od. 

(120) Laor : area, 67,610 acres, or 105*64 square miles; 305 
estates; land revenue, ^308. 

(121) Magispur : area, 892 acres, or 1*39 square miles; 8 estates; 
land revenue, ^18, 2s. od. 

(122) Maharam : area, 13,202 acres, or 20*62 square miles; 85 
estates ; land revenue, ^176, 4s. od. 

(123) Mahmudabad : area, 740 acres, or 1*15 square miles; 10 
estates; land revenue, ^11, 10s. od. 

(124) Mahmudpur: area, 1356 acres, or 2*11 square miles; 130 
estates ; land revenue, ^47, 12s. od. 

(125) Mandarkandi : area, 8058 acres, or 12*59 square miles; 
313 estates; land revenue, ^151, 18s. od. 

(126) Maurapur Havili ; area, 5189 acres, or 8*10 square miles; 
350 estates; land revenue, ^no 3 18s. od. 

(127) Maurapur Ita : area, 1603 acres, or 2*50 square miles; 
fp7 estates; land revenue, ^43, 16s. od. 

(128) Mulagul : area, 37,852 acres, or 59*14 square miles; 1302 
estates; land revenue, ^273, 16s. od. 

(129) Mukhtarpur : area, 8273 acres, or 12*92 square miles; 
154 estates; land revenue, ^175, 8s. od. 

(130) Murakhair : area, 290 acres, or *45 of a square mile; 2 
estates; land revenue, 16s. 

(131) Murakhair (2), transferred from Maimansinli; area, 1189 
acres, or 1 *85 square miles; 2 estates; land revenue, ^43, 2s. od. 

(132) Naogaon : area, 5415 acres, or 8*41 square miles; 19 
estates; land revenue,^53, 14s. od. 

(133) Nawara Bexajl : area, 948 acres, or 1*48 square miles; 18 
estates ; land revenue, ^88, 8s. od. 

(134) Nurul Hasannagar: area, 3132 acres, or 4*89 square 
miles; 70 estates; land revenue, ^278, 8s. od 

(135) Pachaun : area, 3064 acres, or 4-78 square miles ; 27 
estates; land revenue, ^42, 4s. od. 
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(136) Pachbhag : area, 47,036 acres, or 73*49 square miles; 
2x21 estates; land revenue, ^580, 6s. od. 

(137) Pagla : area, 9587 acres, or 14*98 square miles; 75 
estates ; land revenue, £153, 16s, od. 

(138) Palas: area, 3741 acres, or 5*84 square miles; 9 estates; 
land revenue, £$4- 

(139) Paldar : area, 7326 acres, or 11*44 square miles; 4 estates; 
land revenue, £9, 14s. od. 

(140) Panchkhand-kala : area, 17,361 acres, or 27*12 square 
miles; 1156 estates; land revenue,^313, 10s. od. 

(141) Panisail Havili : area, 804 acres, or 1*25 square miles; 
24 estates; land revenue, ^23, 12s. od. 

(142) Panisail Ita : area, 55 acres, or *8 of a square mile ; 2 
estates; land revenue, £2, 8s. od. 

(143) Panrua : area, 3064 acres, or 4*78 square miles; 27 estates; 
land revenue, ^42, 4s. od. 

(144) Paschimbhag Bajebaj : area, 2905 acres, or 4*54 square 
miles; 262 estates-; land revenue. £77, 12s. od. 

( 1 45) Patharia : area, 66,553 acres, or 103*99 square miles; 421 
estates; land revenue, ^411, 2s. od. 

(146) Phaljur: area, 33,179 acres, or 51*84 square miles; 986 
estates; land revenue, ^301, 4s. od. 

(x47) Pialgol: area, 50,536 acres, or 78*96 square miles ; 414 
estates; land revenue, ^320, 12 s. od. 

(148) Pratapgarh : area, 84,247 acres, or 131*63 square miles; 
138 estates; land revenue, ^521, 16s. od. 

(149) Putajuri : area, 6136 acres, or 9-58 square miles; 189 

estates ; land revenue, ^17 5, 8s. od. * i - 

(150) Rafinagar : area, 4468*acres, or 6*98 square miles; 151 
estates; land revenue, ;£x 00, 12s. od. 

(151) Raghunandan : area, 110 acres, or *17 of a square mile; 2 
estates ; land revenue, ^15, 14s. od. 

(152) Ranaping or Naraping: area, 1719 acres, or 2*68 square 
miles; 189 estates; land revenue, ^57. 

(153) Randiga: area, 932 acres, or 1*45 square miles; 16 
estates ; land revenue, ^32. 

( r 54 ) Renga: area, 30,868 acres, or 48*29 square miles; 991 

estates ; land revenue, ^678, 8s. od 

(155) Riajpur : 116 acres, or *18 of a square mile; 2 estates; land 
revenue, £4, 6s. od. 
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(156) Richi : area, 11705 acres, or 18*29 square miles; 25 
estates ; land revenue, 120, 12s. od. 

(157) Sadimapur : area, 1758 acres, or 3*74 square miles; 80 
estates; land revenue, £16, 4s. od. 

(158) Salbagh : area, 2700 acres, or 4*22 square miles; 28 
estates; land revenue, £2 6, 4s. od. 

(159) Sankhair : area, 6636 acres, or 10*87 square miles; 551 
estates ; land revenue, ^250, 8s. od. 

(160) Satbak : area, 25,505 acres, or 30*85 square miles; 2176 
estates; land revenue, ^66 r, 6s. od. 

(161) Satgaon : area, 8154 acres, or 12*74 square miles; 303 
estates; land revenue, ^222, 16s. od. 

(162) Satgaon Kismet: area, 1171 acres, or 1*83 square miles; 
156 estates; land revenue, ^57, 12s. od. 

(163) Satrasati Baju : area, 2758 acres, or 4*31 square miles; 
56 estates, land revenue, ^32, 4s. od. 

(164) Satrasati Baju Kismet: area,, 1131 acres, or 1*76 square 
miles; 10 estates; land revenue, ^20, 12s. od. 

(165) Satrasati Ha' vili: area, 12,334 acres, or 19*27 square 
miles; 918 estates; land revenue, ^367, 4s. od. 

(166) Salbarash: area, 6141 acres, or 9*59 square miles; 35 
estates; land revenue, ^169, 16s. od. 

(167) Sengram: area; 448 acres, or 70 of a square mile; 20 
estates; land revenue, ^20, 2 s. od. 

(168) Shafinagar : area, 25 acres, or *04 of a square mile; 1 
estate; land revenue, 14s. 

(169) Shahabab: area, 436 acres, or *68 of a square mile; 13 
estates; land revenue, jQio, 4s. od. 

(170) Shahbazpur : area, 18,144 acres, or 28*35 square miles; 
330 estates; land revenue, ^239, 10s. od. 

(171) Shaistanagar : area, 15,086 acres, or 23*57 square miles; 
929 estates; land revenue, ^375, 6s, od. 

(172) Shamshernagar : area, 63,850 acres, or 99*76 square 

miles; 1989 estates; land revenue, ^1034. 

(173) Sikandrapur: area, 654 acres, or 1*02 square miles; 36 
estates; land revenue, ^14, 8 s. od. 

(174) Siksunaita: area, 18,824 acres, or 29*41 square miles; 

294 estates; land revenue, ^139, 1 os. od. 

(175) Silhet Kasba : area, 2527 acres, or 3*94 square miles; 3 
estates; land revenue, £4, 14 s * °d* 
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(176) Sinh Chapar Baju : area, 6733 acres, or 10*52 square 
miles; 100 estates ; land revenue, £59, 10s. od. 

(177) Sinh Chapar Havili : area, 8489 acres, or 13*26 square 
miles; 293 estates; land revenue, ^149, 8s. od. 

(178) Sujabad: area, 141 acres, or *22 of a square mile; n 
estates; land revenue, £2, 16s. od. 

(179) Sukhair : area, 8303 acres, or 14*23 square miles; 3 
estates; land revenue, £ 7 , 16s. od. 

(180) Sunaitala Baju : area, 9683 acres, or 15*13 square miles; 
177 estates; land revenue, ^71, 14s. od. 

(181) Sunaita,Havili : area, 4792 acres, or 7*48 square miles; 
220 estates; land revenue, £85, 12s. od. 

(182) Taraf: area, 50,996 acres, or 79*65 square miles; 1601 
estates; land revenue, ^4400. 

(183) Uttar Kachh : area, 9334 acres, or 14*58 square miles; 
283 estates; land revenue, ^149, 10s. od. 

(184) Uchail : area, 7896 acres, or 12*33 square miles; 290 
estates; land revenue, £376, 

(185) Ushainagar: area, 169 acres, or *26 of a square mile; 6 
estates; land revenue, ^18, 6s. od. 

(186) Yakubnagar : area, 1522 acres, or 2*37 square miles; 
47 estates; land revenue, ^36, 6s. od. 

Total settled area, 2,688,985 acres, or 4201*53 square miles; 
77,672 estates; land revenue, ^44,541, 2s. od. 

These figures, however, must only be taken as approximately 
correct, for many minor alterations have doubtless taken place 
since the list was originally compiled. As it stands, there are as 
many as 15 pargands each less than one square mile in extent, 
the smallest being only 25 acres; and 42 pargands each with an 
area of between 1 and 5 square miles. Besides the 186 pargands 
enumerated above, the District of Sylhet is also divided into 10 
large fiscal divisions called zilds . Each of these zilds was formerly 
under the charge of a local revenue official called first a tahsilddr , 
and subsequently a paiwdri; but the revenue is now collected 
through the office establishment at headquarters. 

Subdivisional Administration.— : The subdivisional system is 
not yet (1876) in force in Sylhet; but by a notification which 
appeared in the Assam Gazette of 6th May 1876, the District 
was divided into the four following Subdivisions :—(1) The Sadr, 
or Headquarters; (2) Sondmganj;. (3) Lashkarpur; (4) Latu, or 
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Kanmganj. The erection of permanent buildings, and the com¬ 
plete extension of the ■ subdivisional organization, is unavoidably 
postponed by reason of financial exigencies. The position, area, 
etc. of four Subdivisions, apparently corresponding to the four 
now sanctioned, is thus described in the History' and Statistics 
of the Dacca Division , page 297 of the section relating to Syl- 
het:—‘The boundaries"and situation of these Subdivisions will 
be most easily described by drawing four lines from Bahadurpur, 
twenty-two miles south-east of Sylhet town. The first line will 
follow the Bibianf river for seven or eight miles, and then, 
turning directly north, will meet the Surma river at Gobindganj, 
and after that follow the Surma to its junction with the Peyini river, 
and the latter river to the west boundary of Jaihtid. The second 
line will ascend the Kusiara river to Gobindsri, and then, crossing 
to the Surma river, will follow the south boundary of Jaintii. These 
two lines and the Khasf and Jdintii Hills will contain the Sadr or 
Headquarters Subdivision, comprising the police stations of Parkul, 
Tajpur, Jaintiapur, MuMgul, and GosdingMt, the three last 
being in Jaintia. The area of this Subdivision will be about 
900 square miles. The third line will coincide with the second 
for two miles, and then, turning first south and afterwards south¬ 
east, will follow the Manu river to a point near the north ex¬ 
tremity of the Balisira Hills, and then be drawn due south along 
the centre of the Churamani range on the frontier of Hill Tipperah. 
The second and third lines will contain the Latu or Kanmganj 
Subdivision, comprising the police stations of Latu, Hingdjia, and 
Rajnagar, with an area of about 1500 square miles. The fourth 
line will coincide with the first for about twenty-five miles, and then 
turn west along the Daurka, Champti, and Surma rivers to the 
boundary of Maimansinh. The third and fourth lines will contain 
the Habiganj Subdivision [apparently identical with that now 
officially known as Lashkarpur], comprising the police stations of 
Lashkarpur, Nodkhali, Sankharpasd, Ajmeriganj, and Nabfganj, 
with an area of about 1400 square miles. The fourth and first 
lines will contain the fourth or Sonamganj Subdivision, with an 
area of about 1200 square miles. The boundaries of the Sub¬ 
divisions will also be those of their criminal and revenue juris¬ 
dictions. 1 

Climate. —The climate of Sylhet is excessively damp and trying 
to Europeans. The cold weather begins in November and ends in 
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March; the rains set in about April and last till October. No 
accurate meteorological records have been kept, nor until lately 
were there any instruments at Sylhet to enable this to be done. 
Self-registering thermometers were introduced in 1870, and in that 
year a maximum temperature was recorded of 96°, the minimum 
being 46°. The rainfall is very heavy, and has the effect of temper¬ 
ing the heat In 1869, 178-55 inches of rain were registered, and 
in 1870, 161*54 inches. The average annual rainfall for the five 
years ending 1876 is returned at 159*26 inches. 

The Earthquake of January 10, 1869, was severely felt in 
Sylhet The first shock was experienced at 4.22 p.m., and lasted 
for about one minute, the direction of the wave being apparently 
from N.N.E. to S.S.W. This was followed by three minor shocks 
within a period of three hours. At Sylhet town the steeple of the 
church was shattered, the east wall severely cracked, and the roof 
much shaken. The Civil offices, also, were considerably damaged. 
In -the east part of the District all the ground between the Pola and 
Dhalesar rivers was rent into fissures three to nine inches wide, and at 
the junction of the Pola with the Bar£k the soil sank four feet. A wave 
rolled up the Bardk six feet in height. Water and soft black sand 
were ejected from the fissures during the earthquake and for some 
time afterwards. The water was hot, and had a sulphurous smell. 
At Seatti, houses in the bazar sank forty feet below the surface of the 
ground, and tall areca-nut trees entirely disappeared. The shocks 
here were very violent, and seemed to pass from south to north. A 
fuller description of this earthquake will be found in the Statistical 
Account of Cdchdr. 

Medical.— The chief epidemic disease of Sylhet is malarious 
fever. It does not seem that any great change has recently been 
made in the sanitary condition of the District by the clearing of 
forests or the draining of swamps. Dysentery and diarrhoea are 
prevalent, as also are many cutaneous disorders. Cholera and 
small-pox not unfrequently appear in an epidemic form. 

Vital Statistics. — The general District returns, collected 
through the agency of the Ihaukidars, are more imperfect in Sylhet 
than in any other part of Assam. In 1874, only 5773 deaths were 
reported, giving a death-rate of 3*3 per thousand. Nearly half 
of these reported deaths were assigned to cholera, which was excep¬ 
tionally prevalent during the year, having caused more than three 
times as many deaths as in the average of the two preceding years; 
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the greatest mortality was recorded between the months of September 
and December. The selected urban area consists of the municipality 
of Sylhet, with an area of 13*18 square miles and a population of 
16,846, in which statistics are collected by the town police. The 
general sanitary condition of the town is very bad. The space 
occupied by the European houses is open ground, extending along 
the banks of the river for about two miles; the native quarter lies 
behind, and is overgrown with vegetation and intersected with open 
sewers. During 1874 the total number of deaths reported was 
590, of which 144 were due to fevers and 119 to cholera; the average 
death-rate was 35*0 per thousand. The selected rural area is Bam- 
cherrd, with an area of 4*4 square miles and a population of 22,164; 
the deaths are registered by means of the managing staff of the local 
zaminddr. In 1874 a total 01767 deaths was returned, including 422 
from cholera and 122 from fevers; the death-rate was 34*6 perthousancL 

Conservancy, etc. —Water for domestic purposes is obtained 
from rivers and tanks. There are few wells in the District In 
the town of Sylhet the natives prefer the river water, and all who 
live near the river bank invariably use it Although it is polluted 
by dead bodies, burning ghats, and filth of all descriptions, the 
tanks are in an even worse condition ; and on the whole, the pre¬ 
ference shown for the river water is not irrational. With a few 
exceptions, the tanks are miserable puddles, most of which dry up 
in the hot season. The large tanks are defiled by bathing, and by 
the practice of washing clothes in them, cleaning cooking vessels, 
etc. They are never cleaned out, and as the ground slopes 
towards them, this affords .a ready means for all the filth in the 
neighbourhood to be washed in during the rains. They are, 
moreover, closely surrounded and overhung by clumps of bamboos 
and various kinds of trees; and the dead leaves fall into the water, 
filling it by their decomposition with organic matter. 

Native Drugs, etc. —No mineral substances found, in the 
District are used by the native practitioners. Among the indigenous 
vegetable drugs, those in most common use are—the leaves and 
bark of the mm; bhdt, used as a substitute for quinine in cases of 
fever ; linseed, gamboge, the fruit of the MI (iEgle marmelos), for 
bowel disorders; kat-karanjd, castor oil Jamalgotd, ddkhim] dhatura. 
The kabirdjs, or native doctors, are addicted to the use of strong 
caustics ; and they administer pills compounded with preparations 
of gold and mercury. 
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Dispensary. —There is one charitable dispensary in the District 
at Sylhet town, founded in 1863, which has recently been removed 
to a new site nearer the native quarter. In 1871 the total number 
of in-door patients receiving treatment at the dispensary amounted to 
270, of whom 185 were relieved or recovered, 53 did not improve 
or ceased to attend, 26 died, hnd 6 remained in hospital at the 
close of the year; ratio of deaths to patients treated, 9*62 per cent * 
daily average number of sick, 7*55. The out-door patients in 1871 
were 2768 in number, the average daily attendance being 16-23. 
In 1872 the in-door patients numbered 237, of whom 148 were 
cured or relieved, 33 did not improve, 45 died, and n remained in 
the hospital at the close of the year; ratio of deaths to patients 
treated, 18-98 per cent; average daily number of sick, 9*21. The 
out-door patients in 1872 numbered 2482, the daily average attend- 
ance being 13*13. The year was healthy, and no epidemic pre¬ 
vailed, except dengue, which appeared in August and continued till 
the end of October. Cholera broke out in December at Nabiganj, 
having been introduced by imported labourers. Broken-down tea 
coolies, and coolies belonging to the Lushcli expedition, in the 
extremity of disease, constituted the bulk of the patients. 

In 1874 the dispensary was attended by 3814 out-patients, 
and 331 in-door patients. Of the latter class the daily average 
number was 877; the number of deaths was 45, or 13-59 per cent 
The number of major operations performed during the year was 20, 
and of minor operations, 242. The total income-was £2 50, 10 s. od.,' 
of which ^48 was received from Government for the salaries of the 
medical staff; £56, 14s. od. from European, and ^42, 18s. od. 
from native subscriptions. The total expenditure was £1 17, 7s. od., 
leaving a balance in hand of £13$, 3s. od. 
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The following paragraphs, illustrating the material condition of 
Sylhet and the mode of administration in the eighteenth century, are 
extracted from The Lives of the Lindsays :— 

‘In the autumn of 1776 I gladly received the appointment of 
youngest assistant at Dacca, which city I reached after a voyage of 
twelve days through the Sundarbans. 

‘ On the east side of the Brahmaputra river lies the Province of 
Sylhet. It is of considerable extent, reaching from the east bank of 
that large river, and extending to the high range of mountains which 
separates our territories of Bengal from the dominions tributary to 
China. According to Major Rennell’s account, the Chinese frontier 
is only distant three hundred miles from ours ; the intermediate space 
is but thinly inhabited, and occupied by tribes of independent 
Tartars (?). During the Mughul government a considerable military 
force was kept up at Sylhet for its defence; the troops were maintained 
on the feudal system, and-had lands allotted to them under the hills 
for their military services. The District yielded little revenue to 
Government beyond, a few elephants, spices, and wood; and they 
were often obliged to remit considerable sums for its defence against 
the predatory incursions of the mountaineers. The Station itself was 
always considered as an honourable appointment; and as such was 
occupied by a near relation of the Nawab of Bengal. 

‘This District had for some years fallen under the superintendence 
of the Dacca Council ; and two years previous to my appointment, 
Mr. W. Holland, as one of the members of that Council, had been 
deputed to effect a settlement with the Sylhet landholders, with power 
to cess with revenue '(sic), or levy a rent from those lands held on 
military tenure. Such a transaction is seldom accomplished without 
much difficulty. Mr. Holland having finished his business in that 
troublesome settlement, returned to Dacca, and presented his rent-roll 
to the Council, amounting to no less than ^25,000 per annum; but 
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he said, at the same time, that they were a most turbulent people, 
and that it would require much trouble to realize it. The other 
members held the Settlement in derision. 

‘ My friend Mr. Holland soon after informed me that he had made 
up his mind not to return to Sylhet. I then for the first time went 
to my friend Mr. Rous, our resident, and laid my wishes before him 
as to succeeding Mr. Holland in his appointment. He answered that 
he would be happy to forward my views, but that he saw little pro¬ 
spect of my success, being the youngest member in the Settlement. 
I owned the difficulty was great, but said, “ Should my name be pro¬ 
posed in Council by the opposite party, I hope it may meet with your 
concurrence ? ” To this he cheerfully consented. Thus were two 
members gained; I had only to look for a third to obtain a majority, 
and I addressed myself to John Shakespear, who had at that time the 
lead in Council. I found that gentleman well inclined to serve me, 
and he promised his support, under the stipulation that I would 
provide for two of his dependents. That I, of course, agreed to, and 
this same gentleman proposed my name next day in Council to 
succeed Mr. Holland, who resigned. This was unanimously agreed 
to, but it had the effect of creating much discontent among the junior 
servants of the Settlement, who were all my seniors. 

‘ 1 had now attained the summit of my ambition, and bade adieu to 
Dacca, where I had lived for upwards of two years with much comfort 
and satisfaction. Proceeding down the river for twenty miles, we 
stopped at Firinghi Bazar. At this place the Dacca river, which is 
a branch of the Ganges, joins the great Brahmaputra; when both 
united, they are known by the name of Meghna, and form one of the 
largest rivers in the world. This river I had now to ascend for many 
miles, but as the periodical rains had set in, the whole country ex¬ 
hibited a most melancholy and,desolate appearance, being involved in 
a general deluge. This sudden rise of water is not occasioned by the 
rains that fall in the adjoining country, but by the melting of the 
snow and ice early in the summer in the Himalaya and other lofty 
mountains in Tartary, Assam, Thibet, etc., all of which furnish their 
tributary streams, and assist in overflowing the lower provinces of 
Bengal, laying the whole country for three months of the year under 
water, and, similar to the Nile, fertilizing the land for the ensuing 
crops. I shall not, therefore, be disbelieved when I say that, in 
pointing my boat towards Sylhet, I had recourse to my compass, the 
same as at sea, and steered a straight course through a lake not less 
t an one hundred miles in extent, occasionally passing through villages 
built on artificial mounds, but so scanty was the ground that each 
ouse had a canoe attached to it. The inhabitants, of course, live in 

much misery during the rains. 

.. * ^ cro ? s * n £ cou ntry, I frequently passed through fields of wild 
rice, forming the most beautiful verdure, so thick as to exclude the 
appearance of water. The herbage giving way to the boat as it advanced, 
an again rising immediately behind informed a very novel scene; 
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we are thus encompassed by a sea of green. One thing I found ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant, which was the myriads of insects which rose from 

the grass when disturbed, but were more particularly felt when we 
had candles. 

P n seventh day after my leaving Dacca, the lofty mountains 
behind Sylhet came into view; they appeared as a dark cloud at a 
great distance, intersected with perpendicular streaks of white, which 
I afterwards found were cataracts of considerable magnitude, seen at 
a distance of forty miles in the rainy season. Soon after the Surmd, 
or Sylhet river, came in sight, distant from Sylhet thirty miles. The 
country here improved, the banks of the river became higher, and 
everything assumed a more comfortable appearance. I was at this 
place met by the Amla, or officers belonging to the establishment, 
who hailed my arrival in a variety of boats, dressed out for the occa¬ 
sion, and accompanied me to the house intended for my residence. 
On asking for the town, I found the whole consisted of an inconsider¬ 
able bazar or market-place, the houses of the inhabitants being 
fantastically built and scattered upon the numerous hills and rising 
grounds, so buried in wood as to be scarcely discernible. The appear¬ 
ance was singular, but had every mark of comfort 

* I was now told that it was customary for the new Resident to pay 
his respects to the shrine of the tutelar saint, Shah Juloll (Shdh Jal&l). 
Pilgrims of the Islam faith flock to this shrine from every part of 
India, and I afterwards found that the fanatics attending the tomb 
were not a little dangerous. It was not my business to combat 
religious prejudices, and I therefore went in state, as others had done 
before me, left my shoes on the threshold, and deposited on the tomb 
five gold mohurs as an offering. Being thus purified, I returned to 
my dwelling and received the homage of my subjects. One of the 
tenets, both of the Hindu and Muhammadan faith, is, never to present 
themselves to their superiors empty-handed ; my table was in conse¬ 
quence soon covered with silver, none offering less than one rupee, 
others four or five. In return, the great man, whoever he is, gives the 
donor a few leaves of pawn and betel-nut. 

* The business of the different offices was at this time conducted 
by two of Mr. Holland’s confidential agents, Gukarl Sinh and Prem- 
narain Bose. They were both men of good character, and as such I 
confirmed them in their charges. The former continued with me 
during my stay in India, and for thirty years after my return to 
England he corresponded with me as his attached friend. Exclusive 
of the officers belonging to the Revenue department, we had also a 
full establishment of black officers in the Court of Judicature, over which 
Court it was one of my numerous duties to preside. In this arduous 
undertaking I was greatly assisted by several pundits, who always 
attended to explain the law, and were of much use when difficulties 
occurred. The Criminal Court continued as yet under the charge of 
the Nawdb of Bengal, and remained so for some years, when a different 
arrangement took place. The population of the country I found 
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almost equally divided between the Hindu and Muhammadan. The 
former were a much more inoffensive race than the latter, whom upon 
many occasions 1 found troublesome. 

< I w iU now endeavour to give an account of the revenues of the 
country over which I presided, and which essentially differ from [those 
of] every other part of India. There was little silver or copper in 
circulation, and the circulating medium was carried on entirely in 
cowries, or small shells, such as are used in the African trade as 
ornaments for the women. These cowries are well known in every 
part of Bengal, and used In the purchase of the smaller articles of life 
by the lower ranks of society, and they answer all the purposes of 
commerce. How they became the only circulating medium of a 
country three hundred miles distant from the sea, is a question neither 
I nor any other person has been able fully to explain'. The coast of 
Bengal extending along the top of the bay for two hundred and fifty 
miles, viz. from Balasor to Chittagong, is an entire morass; neither 
stones or shells are to be found in this extensive tract,—the soil con¬ 
sists entirely of mud,—nor is the cowrie to be found either on the 
opposite coast of Malabar or Coromandel. They are, in fact, seen 
nowhere in any quantity but on the Maidive and Nicobar Islands, in 
the mouth of the Bay of Bengal, not less than fifteen hundred miles 
distant from Sylhet, where I resided. 

‘ I have now to describe the manner in which we received the rents 
from the country, and afterwards remitted them to Dacca. The 
actual collection amounted to 250,000 rupees. It is here natural to 
ask, “ How many cowries go to a rupee ? ” I give you a distinct answer: 
“ Four cowries make one ganda; twenty gandas make one pan; 
sixteen pdns make one kahan ; and four kahana, one rupee.” Thus, 
when multiplied together, you will find that the rupee contains 5120 
cowries; again multiply these by eight, being the number of rupees 
in one pound sterling, 1 and the produce is 40,960 cowries in one 
pound. You may imagine, then, how troublesome it was to manage 
this ponderous circulation when received as the revenues of the 
country. It required, in fact, many large cellars or warehouses to 
contain them, and, when finally collected for the year, a large fleet 
of boats to transport them to Dacca. This operation in all its details 
occasioned a loss of no less than ten per cent., exclusive of depreda¬ 
tions on the passage down. Until my appointrnent to Sylhet, it had 
been the invariable practice to count over the whole balance in the 
treasury previous to embarkation; but I was determined to shorten 
the process and receive the shells by weight. The black treasurer 
(who was a sagacious man) assured me it was impossible. With the 
high tone of authority, I told him “my orders must be obeyed.” A 
low bow was the consequence—the measure was filled, and I felt 
proud at my wisdom. I was absent for a few minutes, when, return¬ 
ing, I found the cowries just weighed had become one-third heavier, 
without apparent reason, the old treasurer betraying at the same 
1 The sikkd rupee is generally converted at the rate of 2s. 2d. 
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time a sarcastic smile. “What is the cause of this, Kaz&icbi?" 
“ Nothing, sir, but a little sand, which will turn the scale at any time/’ 
“ You are right, my friend ; but it is my turn next. We will now receive 
them by a given measure : to this there cannot possibly be an objection.*’ 
“ Allow your humble slave to suggest.” " Suggest nothing ! My will 
must be the law.” The Kazdnchi again bowed his head. The 
standard measure was accordingly made and filled with much judg¬ 
ment, neither too high nor too low. An order was now directed by 
the great man to pass into a law, fixing the diameter of the measure, 
when, the old treasurer stumbling as if by accident across the apart¬ 
ment, and hitting the measure with his toe, the cowries subsided 
several inches, to' his no small amusement. The old man’s advice was 
at last resorted to,—that the cowries should in future be received in 
baskets, made to contain a certain given quantity ; and five baskets in 
each hundred to be counted, so as to form an average, and it was 
wonderful with what ease and nicety the business was conducted 
afterwards. Of cowries I had, in my official capacity as Resident, to 
receive from the zdmmddrs annually to the amount of £25,000 ; and, 
as I have already said, it was the custom to send the whole of these 
cowries to Dacca, where they \pere exposed to public sale; but this 
practice was soon after done away with. 

‘ 1 contemplated with delight the wide field of commercial specula¬ 
tion opening before me. My pay as Resident did not exceed £5 00 
per annum, so that a fortune could only be acquired by my own industry. 
The lower part of the Province, as I have already said, was miserable 
in the extreme, being only capable of bearing coarse rice. The 
districts contiguous to the hills were of a different description, with 
a proportion of high and low lands, producing sugar, cotton, and 
other valuable crops. The high country had also other resources, 
well deserving the attention of enterprising merchants. For example, 
the mountain produced wood of various kinds, adapted to boat 
and ship building, and also iron of a very superior quality and 
description, little known to this country. It is brought down from 
the hills in lumps of adhesive sand, and, being put into the forge, 
produces excellent malleable iron without ever undergoing the process 
of fashioning under the hammer, pre-discharging the dross and coarser 
particles at once, thus producing what is called virgin iron, superior 
to any made in Europe by charcoal. Silks of a coarse quality, called 
** moongadutties,” are also brought from the frontiers of China for the 
Malay trade, and considerable quantities of copper in bars and a 
small quantity of European goods are carried up to barter for these 
commodities. The adjoining mountain is also an inexhaustible source 
of the finest lime, and lower down the river there is abundance of 
fuel for burning it; but as this branch of commerce soon became 
the foundation of my fortune, I shall presently enter into it with more 
detail. The country under the mountains, where the ground un¬ 
dulates but is not precipitous, furnishes abundance of elephants of 
the best description. 
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‘ Exclusive of the larger branches of commerce already mentioned, 
there are minor articles bought to a considerable amount, such as 
coarse muslins, ivory, honey, gums, and drugs for the European 
market; and in the fruit season an inexhaustible quantity of the finest 
oranges, found growing spontaneously in the mountains. But the 
only great staple and steady article of commerce is chunam, or lime. 
In no part of Bengal, or even Hindustan, is the rock found so perfectly 
pure, or so free of alloy, as in this Province; therefore Calcutta is 
chiefly supplied from hence. This branch immediately attracted my 
attention, and I was led to investigate how far the trade could be 
improved or extended. I found it had been hitherto occupied by 
Armenians, Greeks, and low Europeans, but to a trifling extent only; 
while I had so greatly the advantage over them, from the command 
of the currency, that it was evident the trade might soon centre with 
me, and it accordingly did so. And the trade became of essential 
use to me, by expending the cowries within the Province, which in 
the course of six months became converted into cash from the sale 
of the lime, and enabled me to fulfil my contract, which otherwise 
would have been difficult. 

‘The mountain from whence the lime is taken was not situated 
within our jurisdiction, but belonged to independent chieftains, 
inhabitants of the high range which separates our possessions from 
the Chinese frontier. My great object was to procure from these 
people a lease of the lime rock, but they previously demanded an 
interview with me to consult on the subject. A meeting was ac¬ 
cordingly fixed at a place called Pandua, situated close under the 
hills, forming one of the most stupendous amphitheatres in the world. 
The mountain appears to rise abruptly from the watery plain, and is 
covered with the most beautiful foliage, and fruit trees of every 
description peculiar to a tropical climate, which seem to grow spon¬ 
taneously from the crevices of the lime rock. A more romantic or 
more beautiful situation could not be found than the one then before 
me. The magnificent mountain, full in view, appeared to be divided 
with large perpendicular stripes of white, which, upon a nearer 
inspection, proved to be cataracts of no small magnitude; and the 
river in which the boats anchored was so pure that the trout and 
other fishes were seen playing about in every direction. Above all, the 
air was delightful, when contrasted with the close and pestilential 
atmosphere of the putrid plain below, so that I felt as if transplanted 
into one of the regions of Paradise. But the appearance of the 
inhabitants of this garden of Eden did not enable me to follow out 
the theory I could have wished to establish ; it certainly deserved a 
different style of inhabitants from those wild-looking demons then 
dancing on the banks before me. 

4 In order to pay due attention to the great man, they had come 
down from every part of the mountain, accompanied by their retainers, 
dressed in the garb of war; and when thus accoutred, their appearance 
is most unquestionably martial, and by no means unlike our native 
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Highlanders when dressed in their Gaelic costume. Many hundreds 
of this description were now before me. But my new friends on this 
occasion breathed nothing but peace and friendship, though still it 
was evident from their complexion and the war-yell that occasionally 
escaped their lips, as well as the mode in which they handled their 
weapons, that their temperament was not dissimilar to that of other 
mountaineers. 

* After the business of the day was closed, several of the chiefs 
proposed to accompany me up the river and show me the quarries, 
but told me to prepare for a service of danger, and such as I was 
little accustomed to. Half a dozen canoes were manned on the 
occasion, each carrying six stout men, furnished with paddles for the 
smooth water, and long poles to push the boat over the rapids. For 
a few miles we got on well with the paddles ; by degrees we got into 
the broken water, when the first rapid came full in view : the poles 
were then resorted to, and we got through it without much difficulty. 
A couple of miles farther brought us to the second, which was in¬ 
finitely more rapid than the former : the people were obliged to push 
the boat under the banks and pull it up with ropes. At the entrance 
to the third rapid the noise was tremendous, and the voices of the 
people were no longer discernible; but, as they betrayed no fear, I 
determined to persevere. As the water had become more shallow, 
the people jumped out, and nearly by main force lifted the canoe over 
the stones. 

4 We now approached the chunam or lime rock, washed by the 
rapid stream. A magnificent cataract was seen rolling over the ad¬ 
joining precipice,—the scenery altogether was truly sublime. The 
mountain was composed of the purest alabaster lime, and appeared 
in quantity equal to the supply of the whole world. When the canoes 
were loaded at the bottom of the hill, they appeared to descend the 
rapids with the rapidity of lightning; indeed, it is often attended 
with danger, and even loss of life, when bringing down the stones. 

‘During the few days of my residence at Pandua, I had the un¬ 
common gratification of witnessing a caravan arrive from the interior 
of the mountain, bringing on their shoulders the produce of their hills, 
consisting of the coarsest silks from the confines of China, fruits of 
various kinds, but the great staple was iron of excellent quality, as 
already-described. In descending from rock to rock, as represented 
in Oscar arid Malvina ,—in the present instance the only descent was 
by steps cutout in the precipice,—the burthens were carried by the 
women in baskets supported by a belt across the forehead, the jtnen 
walking by their side, protecting them with their arms. The elderly 
women in general were ugly in the extreme, and of masculine appear¬ 
ance,—their mouths and teeth are as black as ink from the inordinate 
use of the betel leaf mixed with lime. On the other hand, the young 
girls are both fair and handsome, not being allowed the use of betel- 
nut until after their marriage. In appearance they resemble very much 
the Malay. The strength of their arms and limbs, from constant 
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muscular exercise in ascending and descending these mountains, 
loaded with heavy burthens, far exceeds our idea. I asked one of the 
girls to allow me to lift her burthen of iron. From its weight I could 
not accomplish it. This, I need not say, occasioned a laugh in the 
line of march to my prejudice. 


‘ Our military strength did not in general exceed one hundred effec¬ 
tive men, being a detachment of brigade sepoys, commanded by an 
officer. The men were chiefly natives of the higher provinces; but the 
climate of the hills, and particularly the water, was so pernicious to 
their health that whole detachments were successively destroyed. The 
party was in consequence withdrawn, owing to this untoward circum¬ 
stance. I proposed to the Board to undertake the defence of the 
Province myself, at an expense far inferior to the former, with native 
troops formed into a militia corps. This was readily agreed to ; the 
command remained with me, and this arrangement continued during 
my residence in the country. My corps I increased or reduced as 
occasion required. I accompanied them myself in every service of 
difficulty, and my business of course was well done. 

‘The collection of the revenues was now reduced to so regular a 
system as to give me no trouble whatever; but the interior police 
and Civil Court of Justice required unremitting attention. As in other 
uncivilised countries, the natives were litigious in the extreme, and 
they were not without their lawyers to render their simple story as 
complicated as possible. The Hadd Shikast, or infraction of boun¬ 
daries, formed at least nine-tenths of the causes before the Court. The 
boundaries of the land under cultivation were well defined ; but in the 
wild regions, covered with trees and brushwood, there is no landmark 
or mode of ascertaining to whom such lands belong. Nor does the 
party injured ever complain when his opponent first begins to clear 
the jungle, but watches the progress as an unconcerned spectator 
until the whole is cleared, then loudly complains of being forcibly 
dispossessed of his property. In such cases the decision often leant 
to the side of the industrious man, particularly on the high ground, 
such improvements being always attended with much expense. 

* I had myself taken much pains to infuse into the zamindars, or 
proprietors of the high grounds, a spirit of industry, of which their 
soil was well deserving. I he population was abundant, and fully 
equal to make the whole a garden; but I was met on every side with 
apathy and indifference. Although they had every advantage of soil, 
they did not grow a grain of wheat in the whole Province. I assured 
them that that crop would double the value of their lands. They 
promised that, if I would furnish them with seed, they would sow it 
and pay every attention to its cultivation. I accordingly imported 
fifty measures of grain at the time of their annual meeting, and dis¬ 
tributed to each zamnular an equal proportion, promising at the 
same time a high price for the produce next year. During the 
currency of the season I made frequent inquiries, and the invariable 
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answer was, "that the crop promised well;” but when the revolt 
themselves, and voted it an infringement that ought to be resTsteTand 

the,, people can folly oadomid ,he oalore Nfm Si'mi™' 

where every man benefits by his own industry T wi c ° t nststutlon > 

siderable expense, introduced the culture of i2fig 0 and the 3 silkworm' 

*? the u Presidenc y very fair samples of both! but 7wTs 
obliged to abandon the undertaking, from the heavy inundations the 
county is subject to from being in the vicinity Tf the moumains 

and which occasionally swept all before them. 7 ’ 

'The growth of coffee also occupied my attention I hrnn«rTi* 
S n T ber 0f P lf ntS - fr0m a distant Province . where it was culti- 
7^Ianfs e, in g °h r nt ° f leaV, ' ng S y' het for a few months. I gave 
In dffl f u ha ^ e 0 my natlVe 2 ardener - with strict injunctions 
to defend them. Upon my return, being anxious to see theprogres! 

hlcm! madC ’ 1 ^ they had ““Pfetely change P d^ 

character, some were larger than before, others smaller Upon 

further examination, the gardener acknowledged that the goats had 

” 1 " d Plants in eons.,„=££„ S 

gone to the woods and furnished himself with an equal number of 

fhe old 7 t ame , T nPti ° n ‘ 1 f0rtunatel f sti11 Preserved a few of 
the old stock, which were carefully planted out with those newly 

acquired, and in due time they both produced the identical coffee 7 
and thus established the curious fact that the coffee plant was the 

But¥!eft S .> 0r t natUral ?r0Wth ° f thS h ' gh gTOUnd of this country, 
f" . 1 le [ l ' to my successor to prosecute the cultivation or not as 
he thought proper, my other avocations fully occupying my time. 

Waving, in the foregoing page, mentioned my being much 
occupied, in the Court of Justice, I will here relate an incident that 
happened to me, which for the moment gave me uneasiness. Trial 
by water and by fire were occasionally resorted to when a difficulty 
m decision occurred to the judge. One day two men were brought 
to me m my official capacity, the one accusing the other of having- 
stolen a piece of money from his girdle. The accused person 
solemnly asserted his innocence, called God to be his witness, and 
demanded the ordeal or trial by water. The plaintiff cried out, 

. Agreed! agreed! Water! water!” The surrounding multitude 
looked to me, and I ordered, with magisterial solemnity, that the 
will of God be obeyed. The Cutchery or Court of Justice stood on 
the banks of a beautiful pond. In a few minutes both plaintiff and 
defendant plunged into the water and disappeared. The supposed 
thief instantly floated to the surface and acknowledged his guilt, but 
the accuser was not to be seen ; and for some minutes I was under 
much alarm, having countenanced the frolic, so offered a sum of 
money to any person who would dive to the bottom and bring him 
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up. This was effected just in time to restore life, which was nearly 
gone. He had clung tenaciously to the weeds, and was determined 
to die upon the spot rather than abandon his claim. My next alarm 
was still more ridiculous. In walking to the Court I was accosted by 
a mendicant priest in these words : “ If you are a gentleman, you will 
give me money; if you are a dakdit (or robber), I have nothing to 
expect.” I gave him a blow with the palm of my hand for so insolent 
a speech, when he fell prostrated on the ground^ as if dead. I went 
on without paying him the smallest attention, and in four or five hours, 
returning the same way, found him still lying in the same position ; 
my attendants first lifted a leg, then an arm, and reported him dead. 
I certainly felt an unpleasant sensation, but, stooping immediately to 
the ground, I picked up a straw, and, tickling his nostril, the air 
resounded with his sneeze, to the no small astonishment of the by¬ 
standers. The mendicant had a good whipping in consequence. 

■ < la 1781, and also in the preceding year, there had never been Such 
bountiful crops of rice, insomuch that the granaries could not contain 
it, and the value of the commodity was so extremely depreciated that 
itwould not pay the expense of carrying it to market I was therefore 
under the necessity of stating to Government the total inability of the 
farmers to pay their rents, especially as, in this poor district, they had 
not the same resources as elsewhere, rice being our only source of 
revenue. A suspension of rent was in consequence allowed. No 
sooner was this indulgence granted than one of those dreadful 
inundations took place to which the country is subject, which in a 
few weeks involved the whole country in general calamity. The river, 
from being very low, rose thirty feet perpendicular, overflowing its 
banks and sweeping everything before it. A more dreadful scene could 
not be imagined; nor could relief be given to the numerous objects 
who were seen perishing in the torrent,—-the cattle and wild animals 
of every description were observed indiscriminately floating down the 
stream. The granaries upon the banks, filled with the late superabun¬ 
dant harvest, were all swept into the flood,—and thus from a general 
plenty we were in the course of ten days reduced to a state of famine. 
All was gone, excepting a few partial stores on the high grounds. 
The first thing I did was to despatch, express boats in every direction, 
to bring back the grain we had sent from the Province some time be¬ 
fore, now finding its way to distant markets. In this we succeeded, 
and part was brought back; but we had a dreadful prospect before us: 
the greater part of the last year’s crop was destroyed, and, what was 
worse, the rice lately planted was so completely laid under water that 
it could offer no hope of relief. 

< My own case was embarrassing, for I had now to give the Supreme 
Board an account directly opposite te-that I had lately furnished. 
Government, however, immediately assisted us ; but, at the same time, 
my story appeared so very improbable that they sent up a confidential 
person to report to them, from ocular demonstration, the actual state of 
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the country. From the scarcity that prevailed, this gentleman never 
reached me, but his report of the desolation and misery he saw in the 
lower country fully corroborated my previous statements, and Govern¬ 
ment, in consequence, gave much assistance, but I am sorry to sav 
nearly one-third of the population died. 3 y 

' \ must here mention one instance of the industry of the peoDle at 
this juncture. They sent up and brought rice plants from the seed-beds 
on the high grounds; but, their low lands being under water, they 
were obliged to plant them in a manner not altogether new, but seldom 

practised, and to which I was frequently an eye-witness. The work 
is carried on in canoes. In one end of the boat were deposited the 
rice plants, on the other side a heap of well-tempered tenacious clay * 
the boatman, holding two or three rice plants in his left hand, attached 
to each a lump of clay and dropped it into the water: it thus became 
anchored in eighteen inches of water. Many hundred acres of ground 
were thus cultivated; and this furnished in due time a considerable 
resource, so as to save many of the inhabitants from famine. In the 
situation so described, provided the flood during the periodical rains 
rises gradually, the plant will grow to the height of twelve or fcukeen 
feet, always keeping its head above water; but if rapidly overflowed 
and depressed under water, even for one night only, it never recovers. 

‘ Upon going to Dacca a few months afterwards, I saw many in¬ 
stances of men and women diving from their canoes to tear up from 
the bottom roots of grass and other vegetables as a miserable food 
for their famished cattle. Nor were the sufferings of the unfortunate 
natives yfet ended. When the new crop was nearly ready for use, no 
persuasion could prevent them from satisfying their craving appetites, 
the frequent consequence of which was immediate death, or diseases 
which occasioned dropsy and dysentery, which destroyed many. 


• • • - ... . . . f 

* At this last place (Sylhet) the Musalmdns had become uncommonly 
violent , The period of the Muhairam, or annual festival of the Islam 
faith, was approaching, when> deputation from the Hindu inhabitants 
came privately to inform pitfthat they had certain intelligence that the 
Muhammadans meditated an assault upon our Government on that day, 
and that it would likely commence by an attack on the Hindu temples 
in the town. I told them that I could not believe it, as they had 
hitherto shown no indication of riot My military forfee at that time 
being a good deal scattered in the Province, not more than forty or 
fifty men could be mustered fit for duty, and I desired my Jamaddr 
(nc) t or black officer, to have all in readiness in case of a fray. Nothing 
occurred during the day of festival, jgtftit five in the evening, when the 
Hindu inhabitants rushed into my house in numbers, covered with 
marks^of violence they had received from Muhammadans. I went into 
my room for a few minutes,, dressed my pistols and gave to my 
favourite black servant, desiring him to keep near me, and, if he saw 
me in danger, to put them rinto my hand. I carried a light horse* 
man’s sword under my arm. There was no time for delay, as the 
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town was on fire in different directions. With my small force I 
marched to the place where the crowd was collected, and found to 
my surprise that the numbers were much more considerable than I 
expected. As I advanced they retired to a strong position upon a 
hill, and there took post. I followed them to the top, and drew up 
my sepoys on a table-ground directly opposite to them, where they stood 
with shouldered arms. I then went forward with my black officer 
to hold a parley on the spot. I found their leader a priest of consider¬ 
able rank, at the head of three hundred men. He was insolent in his. 
manner. I was perfectly calm. I told him that I presented myself 
before him in the capacity of Head Magistrate ; that I was informed 
a fray had happened, which I would investigate next day, and render 
justice where due; that my object at that moment was to compel him 
to lay down his arms and retire peaceably. He immediately drew 
his sword, and, exclaiming with a loud voice, " This is the day to 
kill or to die,—the reign of the English is at an end l ” aimed a heavy 
blow at my head. This I was fortunate enough to parry; but he struck 
so .hard that my sword was broken, and little more than the hilt 
remained in my hand. My black servant at the same moment thrust 
a pistol into my hand, which I instantly fired, and the priest fell; and 
so close were we in contact that his clothes were set on fire. My 
sepoys in the rear, seeing my dangerous situation, discharged a platoon 
while I stood in front, from which I miraculously escaped. My black 
officer and I rushed back into the ranks in time to prevent their 
giving way. We then charged with bayonets and drove the armed 
multitude over the hill. 

‘I had now time to look about me and survey the mischief that had 
been done in so short a time. The high priest and his two brothers 
were lying dead on the ground, and many of his dependents were 
wounded. On my side one sepoy was killed and six wounded. 
Most fortunately my people did not give way,—if they had, every 
European in the place would have fallen. I now asked for my assist¬ 
ant, Mr.-, who I supposed had been killed; he soon appeared, 

and candidly informed me that the scene was too much for his nerves, 
and that he had retired during the combat. This event was of too 
serious a nature not to be reported to Government. They immediately 
ordered a reinforcement of troops, supposing me under temporary 
difficulty; but the tumult soon subsided, and the order was counter¬ 
manded. 


* In this country tigers of all kinds were extremely numerous, and 
there was a liberal reward from Government for catching them. We 
caught from fifty to sixty annually, which afforded us much amuse¬ 
ment. Large traps, constructed of wood and turf, of an enormous 
size, not less than thirty feet long, with four doors successively open¬ 
ing from each other, are built in such places as the tigers frequent. 
The bait is a living bullock in the centre. The tiger may enter on 
either side. On treading on a spring, the two counter doors drop, and 
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he is secured, while the bullock remains in perfect safety. A tube or 
cylinder of about twelve feet long and eighteen Inches calibre (made 
of mats and fortified with rope or ground rattans, and secured at the 
farther end by two sticks run across it) Is now Introduced ; and the 
tiger, being previously teased in the trap, and abundantly anxious to 
escape, seeing this ray of daylight conveyed into his prison through 
the tube, gathers himself together and darts into it, in hopes of finding 
a passage at the opposite extremity, but is stopped by the cross-bars. 
A man stands by to drive in two other bars across the end by which 
he entered. No mouse was ever more inoffensive than this powerful 
animal now finds himself,—the whole space he has to move in is only 
eighteen inches calibre, which barely allows him to move,—and I have 
repeatedly taken him by the whiskers with impunity. But his troubles 
are not at an end. He is now lifted upon a cart and conveyed to the 
town. The place chosen for his public debut was generally an old 
mosque surrounded by a high wall, enclosing fully half an acre of 
ground. In this enclosure a buffalo awaited his arrival, and stages 
were erected for spectators to see the sport It signifies but little 
whether the buffalo is in his wild or domestic state; they have In 
either case the same antipathy to the tiger, and attack him wherever 
they meet In the present instance the buffalo was. in his tame state, 
brought from his daily occupation in the field, and submissive to his 
driver. But the moment the tiger entered, his character changed ; he 
foamed at the mouth with rage, and with fury attacked his opponent 
The tiger put himself on the defensive, threw himself on his back, 
biting and tearing the limbs of his antagonist; but the buffalo soon 
overpowered him, and threw him in the air, tossing him from horn to 
horn with wonderful dexterity until he was dead. The leopard shows 
much more play when thrown into the enclosure with the buffalo: ; in 
an instant he is on the top of his back, and makes him completely 
furious; he then jumps from limb to limb, wounding him in every 
direction ; but whenever the buffalo can hit him a fair blow, he is done 
for. 


4 On visiting the country where the greater part of my elephants 
were caught, I fell in with a small tribe of hill people, living more in 
the style of the brute creation than any I had ever met with. They 
are well known by the name of Cookies, and have their habitations on 
spreading trees, to defend them from beasts of prey. They live on 
wild honey and the fruits of the forest, and have but little connection 
with the people of the low country. I procured one of their children, 
whom I endeavoured to educate, but found his capacity very inferior. 
He was fonder of the society of a tame monkey than any other com¬ 
panion; nor did he, during the course of one year, acquire a single 
word of the language of the country. At last he made his escape into 
the woods, and I never saw him again.’ 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 

DISTRICT OF CACHAR 


C ACHAR or Kachar, the most south-easterly District of the 
Province of Assam, lies between 25 0 2' 15* und 2 4 11 5 ° 
north latitude, and between 92 0 27" 40" and 93 0 15' 5 °” l° n £i _ 
tude. It contains an area, according to the results of the Revenue 
Survey, and corrected up to date in the Boundary Commissioners’ 
Office, of 3750 square miles, with a population, according to the 
Census of 1872, of 205,027 souls. Before survey, the District was 
estimated to contain 5000 square miles, and this estimate will 
occasionally be found in the pages of this Statistical Account. ^ The 
operations of the regular Census were confined to a tract containing 
only 1285 square miles, which figure has been adhered tofor^the 
calculation of all averages based upon area. The Civil Station, 
which is also the chief town of the District, is Silchar, situated on 
the south bank of the Barak river, in 24 0 49' 4 °” north latitude and 
92 0 50' 25" east longitude. 

Boundaries.— The District is bounded on the north by the 
Naga Hills, which form the watershed between the river systems 
of the Brahmaputra and the Barak. The present boundary-line 
follows the course of the Langting river from its source, three miles 
east of Semkhar, to its junction with the Dayang river, and thence 
across the hills to Gangdghat, on the Kapilf river. It has been 
proposed to correct this line by following for some distance the 
course of the two last-mentioned rivers, but the change has not 
yet been sanctioned. On the east, the District is bounded by the 
Tipai, Jhiri, and Bardk rivers, which separate it from the Inde¬ 
pendent State of Manipur 3 on the south, by .the Lushai Hill country, 
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the frontier being an undefined line, drawn east from the Chatrd- 
ohari Hill to Tipaimukh; on the west, by the Sarishpur or 
Siddheswar Hills and the Barak river, which separate it from 
Sylhet District. 

On 20th August 1875, the provisions of the ‘Bengal Eastern 
Frontier Regulation Act v. of 1873' were extended to Cdchdr, and 
an inner line on the southern frontier of the District was notified 
to be afterwards demarcated more precisely. The object of this" 
measure is to restrict the dealings of European or other British 
subjects with the wild frontier tribes. No person is allowed to 
cross the inner line without a pass. The line starts from the 
Chatrachara Peak, passing the land grants of Jaludchard, Barun- 
chara,^ Nowdrband, Dodrband, and Manierkhdl, and ends at the 
Mainadhar outpost on the Barak. 

Early History.— During the period when Cdchdr was governed, 
as an independent State, by its own hereditary line of princes, its 
area was far more extensive than now. In 1809 a complicated 
series of disputes arose between the Rdjd of Cdchdr, the Raja of 
Manipur, and the Burmese. The two latter powers successively 
ravaged the country for years; and the Burmese ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining possession, the legitimate prince being 
compelled to take refuge in the District of Sylhet. In 1824, when 
the British declared war against the Burmese, the Cdchdr Rdja, 
Gobind Chandra, applied' to us for assistance to enable him to 
regain his kingdom. It was resolved to give him the aid he 
sought, and a series of operations were undertaken against the 
Burmese, which resulted in their expulsion from the country. 
Gobind Chandra was then (1826) reinstated on his throne by 
treaty. For the next four years he carried on a contest with one 
of his subjects, Tularam Sendpati, who had revolted and succeeded 
reestablishing an independent chiefship in North Cdchdr, and he 
also mvdved himself in intrigues against the Manipur Rdjd. 
Gobind Chandra was finally assassinated in 1830; and as he left 
no legitimate son, the British took possession of the country, 
m accordance with the conditions of the treaty of 1826. Captain 
Fisher, of the Survey Department, . was appointed the first 
uperintendent, subordinate to the Governor-General's Agent in 
Assam. In 1836 the District was annexed to the Commissioner- 
ship of Dacca, and the title of the officer in charge was subsequently 
changed from Superintendent to Deputy-Commissioner. This 
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officer has the powers of a Magistrate and Collector, and of a Civil 
Judge. He also exercises political authority over the wild tribes 
on the frontier. The Judge of Sylhet acts as Sessions Judge for 
C&ch&r. In 1854 the northern part of Cichdr, known as the Asalti 
Subdivision, which had become British territory in that year by the 
death of Tularam without heirs, was annexed to the Assam District 
of Nowgong; but in 1867, on the formation of the Naga Hills 
District, this tract was partitioned between the new District, Now- 
gong, and Cachdr. With the exception of the Subdivision of Haila- 
kandi, the limits of the Civil, Criminal, and Revenue jurisdictions 
are not coincident The only historical event in recent times 
deserving mention, apart from the Lushai or Kukf raids, described 
at length in a subsequent section, was the defeat and dispersion, in 
December 1857, of a body of mutineers who had made their way 
into the District from Chittagong. (See the Statistical Account of 
Bengal, vol. vi.) 

General Aspect and Configuration of the District. —The 
aspect of Cachar is singularly diversified and beautiful. The 
country is surrounded on three sides by high mountains, and 
there are also ranges of hills within the District itself, which is 
intersected by a large river, the Barak, from east to west Two 
large valleys lie to the south of the river, divided by a range of 
hills running north and south. These valleys are for the most 
part under water during the rainy season, when they form extensive 
lakes and marshes. The western one is known as the Hailakandi 
Valley; the eastern or farther one is the Chtitla fen, at the northern 
extremity of which is the Civil Station of the District To the 
extreme south, the land above inundation level is for the most part 
forest, but of late there has been a considerable extension of rice 
cultivation In this direction. North of the Barak almost all the 
plain lands are cultivated. There is thus a constant succession of 
changes in the character of the country; and the rich vegetation and 
beautiful forms of the hills, the great fertility of the cultivated lands, 
the size and beauty of the bamboo groves and fruit trees that sur¬ 
round the cottages of the people, and even the wild and primeval 
appearance of the great marshes, give a richness and picturesque 
variety to the scenery of Cachar which is generally wanting in the 
monotonous plains of Eastern Bengal. The soil of the plains is an 
alluvial deposit of mixed sand and clay, in which sand predominates. 
On the hills and other elevated tracts, the surface soil is a rich 
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vegetable mould, and the rocks underneath are composed of quartz, 
schist, and conglomerate. 

Mountains. —The Barail range, which connects the North Mani¬ 
pur hills and the Khdsid range, forms a continuous wall along the 
north of the District, varying from two thousand five hundred feet 
to six thousand feet in height. This range throws out many spurs 
towards the south-west, which diminish in height as their distance 
from the main range increases. Between the valleys formed by 
these spurs, the Jhiri, Chiri, Madura, Jating£, Arang, Larong, Gumra, 
and Baleswarf rivers flow, all of which empty themselves into the 
Bardk. That portion of the Bardil range which falls within the 
present boundary of Cichdr is clothed with dense forest. The 
geological strata are of aqueous. formation, with a surface soil of 
decayed vegetable matter. Of the hills to the south of the Barak, 
the principal are the Bhubans, which run north and south, at a 
short distance from the eastern boundary. They vary from seven 
hundred to three thousand feet in height. The RengtipgMr hills, 
a range also running north and south, form the watershed - be¬ 
tween the Sonai and Dhdleswari rivers; towards the north this 
range breaks^ into innumerable short spurs, which drain directly 
into the Chitla fen. The height of these hills has not yet been 
ascertained. The Tilain range also runs from north to south, the 
hills forming it being from one hundred to five hundred feet in 
height The Sarishpur or Siddheswar hills form the western 
boundary of the District; their height varies from six hundred to 
two thousand feet. The absence of plateaux in the higher ranges 
is remarkable. In shape, the hills are ridged or peaked; some of 
them form long even ridges, others bristle up into peaks, and a few 
are saddle-backed, i.e. with an elongated summit, of which the two 
extremities are higher than the intervening space. Their slopes are 
extremely precipitous, notably the Bhubans range. Most of the 
hills are covered with forest jungle, except where they have 
been cleared for jum cultivation, or, in the case of the minor 
ranges, cultivated with the tea plant. There are footpaths over 
many of the ranges, the principal of which are those leading from 
Barkhola, on the Jatinga/and Baladhdn, near the Jhiri, to Asdlu a 
police station north of the Bardil Hills. Another mountain track 
is a pass into Sylhet at Chargoll The Sylhet and Cdchtir road 
crosses the Tilain range, and the road to Manipur passes over 
the Hurang or Jugang Hills, a small range to the north of the 
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Bardk river. Until recently, carriages were unknown in the District, 
and beasts of burden are still not generally used ; but carts have 

now come into use in many parts for the conveyance of tea. to the 
river marts. ^ If proper bridges were constructed, carriages might 
cross the Tiliin range, and might also pass through the range lower 
down at Dwirband, where there is a road which connects the Sub- 
divisional Station of Hailakindi with the town of SilcMr. 

River System.— The principal river in Cachar is the Banik, 
which is said to have its source in the Angami Ndgd, country, to the 
north-west of Manipur. After flowing for about 180 miles through 
a mountainous region, it becomes navigable for country boats 
twenty miles above the village of Banskandi, within British territory. 
Its course is southerly till it meets the Tipai river, in the extreme 
south-east comer of the District, when it abruptly turns to the 
north, and forms the boundary between C£cbir and Manipur as far 
as the point where it is joined by the Jhiri river. Here it turns to 
the west, running a most tortuous course through the centre of 
the District till it reaches the Sylhet boundary, where it turns to 
the north-west and forms the boundary for some five or six miles. 
At Bingi, a village on the Sylhet bank, the river divides into two 
branches, the larger of which, the Surma, continues to form the 
boundary between the two Districts for a further distance of about 
thirteen miles, and finally leaves Cachir at Natwanpur. The other 
branch, called the Kusiara, enters Sylhet immediately after the 
bifurcation. The total length of the course of the Barak within 
Cichir is about 130 miles. Its bed is from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred yards wide, and it is always navigable for country 
boats of large tonnage, with a draught of not more than three 
and a half feet. No boats of a larger burden than forty tons have 
ever been used. Steamers frequently ascend the stream, and could 
be employed at all seasons if not drawing more than three and a 
half feet. In the rainy season, boats of any draught could come 
up, as then the channel has a depth nowhere less than forty feet 
The only other river navigable throughout the year, by boats of 
upwards of four tons burden, is the KatakMl, a new channel formed 
by the Dhaleswari, a tributary of the Barik. During the rains it 
is navigable by boats of any size, but none of a larger burden than 
forty tons have ever been used on it In the cold season it will 
admit boats of twenty tons burden throughout its entire course, but 
navigation is rendered somewhat difficult by the swiftness of the 
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current The Dhaleswari is an important river which flows into the 
Barik. It rises in the almost unknown country south of the Dis¬ 
trict, and flows northward, watering the fertile valley of HaiMkindi. 
About twenty-five miles above its junction with the, Bar£k, the 
Dhileswari has left its old bed and formed a new channel, the 
K£t£kMl, described above. There is a tradition that this change 
was artificially caused by one of the R£jas of CdcMr, who is 
said to have thrown an embankment across the bed of the Dhdles- 
wari, and so forced the waters to cut a new course for themselves. 
However this may be, it is certain that the old bed of the river is 
filled up for about one mile from the commencement of the 
K^takhil, and this portion is now covered with heavy forest. 
North of this embankment, however, the drainage of the hills and 
marshes falls into the old bed of the river, thus forming a new 
stream, still called the Dhaleswari, which falls into the Bardk at 
Si&ltekh Bazar. The remaining large southern tributaries of the 
Bardic are the Ghagri, which drains the great CMtla fen; and the 
Sondi, said to be so called from its golden sands, which flows into 
the District from the Lushdi country to the south, and empties 
itself into the Bardk at Sonimukh. All these streams are navigable 
in the rainy season by boats of two tons burden. None of the 
tributaries of the Barak on its north bank are navigable throughout 
the year by boats of large size, but the principal ones, which are 
navigable by boats of two tons burden in the rains, are the follow¬ 
ingThe Jhiri river, entering the District in its extreme north-east 
comer from the further side of the Bardil Hills, flows down one of the 
valleys formed by a spur of the range, and constitutes the boundary 
of the District for about fifteen miles, till it joins the Bardk. The 
J&ingii is a considerable stream, which flows through the Barail 
Hills, and joins the Bardk a few miles from the town of Silchdr. 
The other important feeders of the Barak from the north are the 
Madurd, Badrf, and Chiri rivers. 

Character of the RivERS.-There have been no great changes 
due to alluvion or diluvion in the District. Landslips, caused by 
the great earthquake of 1869, have changed the outline of the banks 
of the rivers here and there, but the Deputy-Commissioner is of 
opinion that they will resume their old form by a slow process. The 
Barak river runs along a high level, and its banks constitute the most 
elevated parts of the plain country. The ground slopes inland from 
the nver bank for several miles, and then gradually ascends towards 
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the foot of the hills on either side, leaving a long chain of swamps and 
marshes, many square miles in area, between the river and the 
mountains. The beds of the rivers generally are rocky while within 
the hills, but on reaching the plains they become in some parts sandy 
and in others muddy. The banks of all are clothed with jungle 
until they leave the hills, but after entering the plains they are 
invariably under cultivation. No islands are formed by any of the 
streams, nor is there an instance known where a river enters the 
earth by a subterraneous course. Except in the hills, fords are not 
in use, and they are nowhere practicable in the rainy season. There 
are numerous ferries in the District. The loss of life from drowning, 
during the five years ending 1869, amounted to an average of thirty- 
eight deaths a year. This, however, only represents the cases in 
which loss of life from this cause was reported to the police. The 
real loss was probably much greater. 

Lakes, Marshes, etc. : The Chatla Fen. —There are no 
artificial watercourses or lakes in Cachdr District; but the ChitM 
Fen, during three or four months of the rainy season, swells 
into a lake-like sheet of water, navigable by the boats which supply 
rice to the neighbouring tea plantations. It is difficult to give 
an estimate of the area of this piece of water, as it varies much 
from year to year, and it is not easy to determine where the actual 
Ml begins and where marsh-jungle ends. Its dimensions may, how¬ 
ever, be approximately stated to be about twelve miles in length, 
and two miles in breadth at the widest part The Chatla Fen plays 
so important a part in the physical geography of Caehar, that an 
account of it as it appears in the rainy season, and of the land¬ 
making process which is steadily going on in its swamps, may not be 
found uninteresting. The Barak river enters Cdchar from the east 
as a considerable stream, overcharged with silt; and in its course 
through the District it receives the torrents from the N£g£ Hills on 
the north, and the LusMi territory on the south. As soon as the 
periodical rains set in, both the CMtla and the Hailakindi valleys 
turn into swamps. For a time they manage to discharge a good 
deal of their water into the Barak; but as this river receives its 
freshes from the eastward, it rises above the level of the two valleys, 
and instead of relieving them of their drainage, pours its own floods 
into them. Its rise and fall are so sudden, that within twenty-four 
hours the direction of the water changes, and the current, which in 
the morning was streaming out of the marshes into the river, comes 
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rushing back into the fen before night. The outward stream is of 
the clear brown colour of marsh water, which is charged indeed 
with organic matter, but has deposited in the swamps en route what¬ 
ever silt it brought from the Lushdi Hills. On the other hand, 
when the Barik rises above the level of the fen, it sends a 
thick, muddy torrent out of its main channel, heavy with silt, and 
the colour of pea-soup. The inundation spreads over the vast 
expanse, swelling the marshes into a wide and deep lake, from 
which rise little conical isolated hills, with trim rows of tea bushes 
on their slopes, the coolie lines half-way up, and the planter’s neat 
mat cottage on the summit Everything else is submerged, except 
here and there a grove of higil trees, whose dark green tops stand 
up like laurel bushes above a depth of fifteen feet of water. As 
long as their highest branches can breathe the air, these trees will 
bear any amount of inundation. When the river subsides, the 
stream again turns from the fen into the Bar£k. But meanwhile 
the muddy river water has deposited its silt, and gradually passed 
through a pale straw colour into a light or deep brown. It leaves 
behind it a layer of fresh slime, and by innumerable repetitions of 
this process the bottom of the fen gradually rises. The fishermen 
say that in some places the depth of water in ordinary floods 
decreases at the rate of 18 inches every ten years. The process of 
land-making thus goes on, age after age, the lakes gradually shallow¬ 
ing into fens, the' fens into reedy swamps, and • the swamps into 
marshy prairies, covered with coarse grass. At present the Ghdtld 
fen exhibits the process in all its stages. It now contains about 
sixty deep pools, or kuris, in which the filling-up stage has not yet 
gone far enough to admit even of the longest-stemmed aquatic plant 
rising to the surface. These pools, the fishermen say, were formerly 
ninety in number, but many of them have passed into the fen 
stage, and almost all of them have grown shallower within the 
memory of a single generation. Meanwhile the shallow marshes 
slowly rise up into dry land, offering rich crops for the most careless 
tillage. At the end of the rainy season the dry land emerges in 
mud and wild disorder. As far as the eye can reach, all is unformed 
chaos; and in riding across it in the cold weather, one might expect 
to see a megatherium, or other vast pre-Adamite monster, slide down 
some slimy bank into the quagmire. Quagmires, indeed, form a 
typical feature in the landscape. The traveller suddenly comes 
upon a patch of bright green vegetation, which the unwary might 
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mistake at a little distance for luxuriant .grass, but which the more 
experienced at once recognises as a deep and treacherous quagmire. 
During the rains sudden whirlwinds sweep across the fen, and, 
although of brief duration, blow with tremendous violence while 
they last The unfortunate boat which has trusted to the shortness 
of its voyage to enable it to dispense with an anchor, has no resource 
but to drive helplessly before the storm till it sticks in a reedy 
marsh, or can fasten itself to its punting poles by fixing them into 
the shallow mud of a rice-field. Sometimes little fleets of grain 
barges are thus dispersed- in the fen, and axe carried by the force 
of the wind over roods of shallow water, which they find it afterwards 
impossible to recross without unlading. In the cold weather the 
ground is broken up by cracks, ravines, beds of silted-up rivers, 
muddy holes, and quagmires. 

Besides theChdtla fen, the following are the other more important 
marshes in the District, with their estimated area(i) Bakri Mar, 
area 10 square miles; (2) Bowaiia, 6 square miles; (3) Dubri Ml, 
1 square mile; (4) Koya, 1 square mile; (5) Karkaria MI, J square 
mile; (6) Puma, 2 square miles : (6) Thaphini MI, 4 square miles; 
and (7) Kholang Ml, 6 square miles. 

River Industries. —Rice, timber, and tea form the principal 
articles of river traffic. There are no river-side towns which are 
entirely supported by water traffic; but a considerable import and 
export trade is carried on at Silchar, the headquarters of the 
District, and at Sonai, the chief seat of the timber trade. A few 
years ago Mr. Brownlow attempted to move the machinery of a 
saw-mill by means of the Hatii falls on the Ghagra river, but the 
attempt proved unsuccessful. The same gentleman has recently 
started a second saw-mill near Badarpur, which is worked by a 
waterfall in the rainy season, and by steam power during the rest of 
the year. Irrigation is not practised anywhere in the District The 
fisheries of Cachar are of no great value. In 1857-58 they yielded 
a revenue to Government of 8s. od.; in 1870-71 they were 
leased for a term of three years at an annual rental of ^567, 8s. od.; 
and in 1873-74 the lease was renewed for a further term of three 
years at a rent of £527, 14s. od. The leaseholders of these 
fisheries are 118 in number. It is said that their value is steadily 
decreasing, partly because the Mis or marshes are drying up, and 
partly because the mirdsddrs , or landowners, are gradually discovering 
that the area of the fisheries is included within the area for which 
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they pay revenue, and therefore that the fisheries are their own 
private property. No rivers or marshes have ever been embanked 
with a view to reclamation or extension of cultivation; nor are they 
anywhere utilized as reed or cane-producing grounds, as a plentiful 
supply of these grows spontaneously in the jungle. The lines of 
drainage are very distinctly marked by the ranges of hills and small 
hillocks on both sides of the Bar£k, which slope towards that river. 
The surface-water is entirely carried off by the Bar£k, as the other 
streams in the District are all tributary to it. 

Minerals, etc. —There are no mines in Cdch£r. Discoveries of 
coal have been frequently reported; but on examination the deposits 
have invariably turned out to be either lignite or anthracite, and 
they are not worked. Petroleum has been discovered on the banks 
of the Barik and Sprang .rivers. Salt wells are found in the District, 
and the right of manufacturing the salt is leased out to the highest 
bidder; but the revenue from this source has of late years much 
decreased, and the indigenous article has now almost entirely given 
way to salt imported from Bengal. In Mr. W. J. Allen’s Report on 
CicMr, p. 24, the following paragraph appears with regard to the 
produce of the wells:—‘ The salt manufactured from the brine of 
the wells is of very inferior quality to that of Bengal, and is con¬ 
sumed chiefly by the poorer classes residing in the neighbourhood. 
For some years the wells have been getting very much out of repair, 
and the revenue derived from them has been gradually decreasing. 
A further decrease is to be expected, for the farmers, having only 
short leases, will not undertake the expense of opening and clearing 
out the wells, and the Government cannot be expected to incur any 
outlay for this purpose, inasmuch as the Bengal salt yields pro¬ 
portionately a much larger revenue.’ In 1875-76 the salt wells in 
CacMr were leased for Rs. 37 or ^3, 14s. 

Timber, Forests, etc. —The whole of Cachar may be called a 
forest District, cultivated only along the banks of rivers, and here 
and there on the low hills ( tilds ). The most valuable timber tree 
found in the District is the jdrul (Lagerstroemia reginae), a light, 
salmon-coloured wood, with a coarse and uneven grain. The timber, 
which is very hard and durable, and does not rot under water, is 
used chiefly in boat-building and for the posts of houses. The price 
has considerably increased of late years, and fine trees are now worth 
from £6 to ^£8 each. When full grown, the tree is about 35 feet 
high, with a girth of between 7 and 8 feet. • The ndgeswar (Mesua 
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ferrea) Is next in importance, the wood being even harder and more 
durable than that of thejdrui, but not so suitable for boat-building, 
as it is much heavier, and considerable difficulty is found In working 
it ^ This tree is said to gjrow until it reaches its eightieth year, when 
it is about 45 feet high, and upwards of six feet in diameter. 
The value of a full-grown tree is £ 3 „ The, kurtd is a kind of 
timber much used in boat-building, but very Inferior to either of 
the foregoing in hardness and durability. The wood of the suihrang 
is used for making tea-boxes, and for fuel; it Is a very light 
white wood, similar in grain and appearance to deal. Another 
wood much used for tea-boxes is the jhald, a reddish wood of rather 
fine grain, heavier than the suihrang, and somewhat more durable. 
Among the many other trees found in the forests of the District, the 
following may be enumerated ,—Phumd, raltd, chdm, ielor, gamair, 
jhdkid, shundi , awal, ping, moral, bathkur, gondrai, kkdml\ shunari, 
boara, mau, hidul, jam, mohdl, huzd, gkujmgd, bkajmng, aslid, 
gunaild, hizul, simail\ bdrum, and batjd. None of these have much 
value as timber. There are no Government teak plantations in 
the District. The caoutchouc or India-rubber tree was first dis¬ 
covered in C£char in 1862, in which year about 750 hundred¬ 
weights of rubber were collected and sold, and during the following 
year the amount collected increased twofold. At the commence¬ 
ment of 1863, the Board of Revenue decided upon leasing out 
the right of tapping the trees to the highest bidder above ^1800, 
upon condition that the farmer should plant four hundred young 
trees every year, in order to replace those destroyed by tapping, and 
also that the time for collecting rubber should be limited to between 
November and April. These conditions were deemed too stringent, 
and no offer was made for the lease, it being stated that the trees 
yielded most during the rains. The Board then directed that the 
question should remain in abeyance for another year, and it has not 
since been revived. The rubber tree grows to the height of from 
15 t0 35 feet, and its girth, when fit to be tapped, is from 18 inches 
to 6 feet. A high yield for the first tapping of a tree is 35 to 40 
pounds of rubber. It is then allowed to remain untouched for 
three or four years, when another collection of rubber is made, but 
the yield is then much less than on the first occasion. Mr. Edgar, 
in his Report on the District, was of opinion that the forests of 
Cichir would yield upwards of 2000 hundredweights of rubber 
annually, which could be sold in the District at from £ 1, 6s. 8<L to 
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£2 per hundredweight. Bamboos of great size and value grow in 
all parts of the District The principal varieties are those called 
betwd , bdkdl , bhulka , barwd , dolu , mult , and j>hesd . They are used 
for a variety of purposes,—for fences, posts and roofs of houses, and 
also for fuel The most important kinds of cane or rattan are called 
jali y jullah y and sundi. The trade in timber, bamboos, etc. is very 
large, and forms one of the most important industries of the District 
Bees-wax is collected in considerable quantities. .There are no wide 
uncultivated pasture grounds, nor do any people live exclusively by 
pasturing in the forest, or by collecting and trading in jungle products. 

Forest Administration. —The two Districts of Cichdr and 
Sylhet constitute the Cichhr Forest Division. In 1870 the forest 
revenue realized by Government was ^1600. The timber, etc. is 
chiefly grown in the hills of Cachar, and the main revenue is 
derived from the tolls levied at Sialtekh ghdt, situated low down 
the Bar£k river, near the border of Sylhet District. The forests 
worth reserving lie along the southern boundary, and are composed 
exclusively of 4 mixed evergreen or lower hill forest/ there being no 
sdl or sissu anywhere. In the north, bordering on the Nigd Hills, 
there is but little valuable timber, and it has not been thought 
advisable to interfere with the custom of jtim cultivation. In 
1876 a total area of 825 square miles was set apart as Unreserved 
Forest, of which 336 square miles are within, and 489 without, 
4 the Inner Line.’ The most valuable trees are the jdrul (Lager- 
stroemia reginse), and the ndgeswar (Mesua ferrea); the felling of 
both of these is prohibited unless the trees exceed 4 feet in girth. 
The woodcutters receive licences at the rate of 10 s. for every party 
not exceeding ten men. The average number is 330 licences for 
3300 men, yielding an annual revenue of ^150. The-river tolls at 
Sialtekh ghat were leased in 1874-75 for ^1500. Both the local 
consumption and the export of timber are very considerable. The 
tea gardens require to be supplied with tea-boxes and charcoal. In 
1875, out of a total of 54,381: boxes required, 47,938 were manu¬ 
factured on the spot, including 5474 turned out from the Keatinge 
saw-mill at, Badarpur. The price of a box is about 2 s., and it will 
hold 90 lbs. of tea. The other uses to which timber is put comprise 
the building of boats, houses, and bridges, and the manufacture of 
furniture and oars. The river steamers do not bum firewood. 
Timber, bamboos, canes, and thatching-grass are exported in large 
quantities as far as Maimansinh and Dacca. 
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The caoutchouc or rubber trees (Ficus elastica) in Cachar are in 
the same exhausted state as in Assam Proper, and it has been 
decided to be impracticable to adopt any conservancy measures. 
In 1874-75, 287 passes were granted to 323 men to proceed into the 
LusMi country to purchase and collect rubber. In the same year, 
the total amount unported was returned at 493® mounds (3521 cwt.) 
from the Lush<Ci country, and 462 mounds (300 cwt.) from Manipur; 
in addition, a large quantity is known to be introduced by smuggling. 
The Bengal registration returns for 1876-77 show an export from the 
two Districts of Sylhet and Caehcfr of 1015 mounds of caoutchouc, 
valued at ^5075. 

During the year 1876-77 the system of Forest Administration in 
Cachar underwent important modifications. The following seven 
tracts were gazetted as Forest Reserves:—(1) Upper Jiri, area 24 
square miles; (2) Lower Jiri, 14 square miles; (3) Barak, 67 square 
miles; (4) Sonii, 18 square miles; (5) KatakMl, 80 square mite; 
(6) Dtaleswari, 33 square miles; (7) Inner Line, 509 square miles: 
total area, 745 square miles. The great danger to be guarded 
against is the extension of jum cultivation on the part of the KuMs, 
to prevent which a conservancy establishment is maintained of 1 
forest-ranger and 9 watchers. In the same year, the toll station at 
Sialtekh was placed under direct Government management, the 
staff consisting of 1 toll-collector, 3 watchers, and 1 manjkL The 
receipts show a considerable decrease as compared with the net 
rent received under the former system of leasing. The total was 
only ^854. The number of licences granted for cutting timber, 
bamboo, etc. was 1511; and! for elephants dragging timber, 77. 
The charge in both cases is one rupee (2s.) per head. The total 
receipts of the Forest Department during the year were ^1025, 
against a total expenditure of ^958, showing a surplus of ^67. 
In the previous year the surplus had been ^1656. In addition, a 
forest revenue of ^593 was realized by the Deputy-Commissioner. 

Fer^e NatuiLe.—W ild elephants’ are caught in the hills to the 
north and south of the District Two distinct varieties are found in 
Cachar—the kumeriah and the mirgid , of which the former is the 
more valuable. A cross between the two varieties is called imsdla 
or nasib. The average price for each of these classes of elephants, 
when well trained and not less than 7 feet high, is stated to be as 
follows 1—Kumeriah, ^110; nasib, ^110; and mirgid, ^90. 
About £20 is added for every foot in height in excess of 7 feet 
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Elephants axe captured at four places in the District: at Pdnfsagar is secui 

and Nichintpur in the south, where the best animals are found; positior 

and at Jalalpur and Baladhan in the north. The right of capturing die of ; 

elephants in these places was formerly leased out by Government, 1 their pi 

but since 1865 this practice was discontinued, and elephants are certain 

now strictly preserved. There are four elephant-hunting mahdls elephar 

in C&cMr District:—(1) Panfsagar; (2) H^lgangd; (3) Narsinhpur; complei 

and (4) the tract beyond Natwanpur. The right ,pf hunting during the sto< 

the two years 1875 and 1876 was reserved for the Commissariat They a] 

khedd Department. in tight 

The following account of the system of capture pursued on the trunk. 

frontier of the District is abbreviated from Major Stewart’s notes :_ legs to 

In the cold season, which is chosen for the purpose, a band of four whole 1 

or five hundred men is collected for the hunt. A few experienced newly-c 

huntsmen go in advance of the main party; and as soon as they tame o: 

come upon foot-tracks which indicate the near existence of a herd, there is 

the main body silently approach and surround the elephants by a i Cich 

line of sentries many miles in circumference. If the ground is hilly 1 are a l so 

or uneven, and unsuited for the purpose, the animals are made to The : 

shift their position by slight alarms, and are thus moved until a souther 

proper place is reached for surrounding them. The jungle is then lands, 

cleared for a few yards all round this large circle, and a slight fence 1 patches 

erected, intended to present an obstacle to the eyes of the animals, ver y fo1 

should they venture near it. Fires are lighted all around, and frequen 

watched day and night by sentries. Should the elephants endeavour The hil 

to make a rush out, the men all converge to the point and drive ^ or s ^ 01 

them back by discharges of firearms and other noises. Finding they religion 

cannot escape, they retreat towards the centre of the circle, where ev ^ de * 

they are allowed to remain undisturbed for a time. A strong offering 

circular stockade is then constructed of about 5 acres in extent, wealthy 

with an opening for the ingress of the animals. A ditch is dug all s * ze an( 

round it, with the exception of the opening. Two lines of strong varying 

palisades are constructed, leading out in a slanting direction from well fla 

each side of the doorway. A strong portcullis is then constructed I comple 

over the opening of the stockade; and when all is prepared, the Ther 

sentries round the large enclosure close in towards the gate, with 

shouts and yells and discharges of firearms. The elephants are species 

driven within the two lines of palisades, and proceed along them or 

as they narrow, until they enter the stockade, when the portcullis buffalo, 

falls, and the whole herd, sometimes to the number of two hundred, migrate 
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Is secured. The animals, as soon as they become conscious of their 
position, throw themselves Into a frantic state of excitement. Several 
die of rage or of injuries Inflicted on themselves or one another In 
their paroxysms. In a few days, however, their fury becomes to a 
certain degree spent, and they regain a little tranquillity; tamed 
elephants, called kunkis , are then employed for the purpose of 
completing the capture. Three or four of these are admitted within 
the stockade, each with a rider on Its neck armed with a long spear. 
They approach the animal selected, and surround him, wedging him 
in tightly between then bodies, so that he can neither stir foot nor 
trunk. One of the riders then slips off and makes fast the hind 
legs to an adjacent tree, and In this manner, one after the other, the 
whole herd is tied up. The stockade Is then broken down, and the 
newly-caught animals are walked off by degrees, each between two 
tame ones. Besides this wholesale method of capturing elephants, 
there is. a way of noosing them, which was formerly much practised 
in Cachar, until prohibited by Government authority. Wild elephants 
are also occasionally caught by the administration of drugs. 

The metnd or mithun (hill cow) is found wild in the northern and 
southern ranges of hills. It roams through forests and bamboo 
lands, occasionally taking up its quarters near old abandoned 
patches of jum cultivation, where it feeds on the hill grasses. It is 
very fond of salt, and the huntsmen take advantage of its habit of 
frequenting salt springs and salt licks, to shoot it or lay traps for It 
The hill people keep these animals in a semi-domestic state merely 
for show, or for the purpose of offering them up as sacrifices at their 
religious festivals. A hillman considers that he has propitiated the 
evil deities for a long time after he has sacrificed a metnd, but the 
offering is so costly as to be Indulged in only by chiefs or other very 
wealthy men. The tame metnds vary in price according to their 
size and freedom from blemish, the cost of a pair—a bull and cow— 
varying from ^6 to £15. The flesh is like good beef, juicy and 
well flavoured, although, like that of all wild animals, it is almost 
completely devoid of fat 

There are two species of wild buffaloes found in Cachar. One is 
the ordinary kind common throughout Bengal. The horns of this 
species 'are finely curved, and well adapted for purposes of offence 
or defence. The other kind, known to the natives as the hangar 
buffalo, is not a native of Cdchir Proper, but herds of them annually 
migrate into the District from the north, remain for some time, and 
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then return to their native haunts. The hangar buffalo differs from 
the common kind both in the shape of its horns, which curve inwards 
and downwards, and the configuration of its body. It is unable to 
do much damage with its horns, and therefore is not feared by 
huntsmen, though the common kind is very dangerous and formid¬ 
able. Both varieties of buffaloes are similar in their habits. They 
are very sensitive to heat, and although they have a thick hide, the 
surface skin is thin, and insects easily draw blood. Ten or eleven 
years ago these animalls were very abundant, and might be found in 
herds of two or three hundred; but they have now become scarce. 
As they are gregarious in their habits, they are still to be seen in 
herds of from one dozen to two score, but they have retreated far 
into the interior of the northern and southern hills. The skin and 
homs of a large wild buffalo are worth from £i, 8 s. to £2. 

The parhaitia or sdmbhar deer of Bengal is the largest species of 
deer found m the District.. They frequent the low hills, covered with 
tree and bamboo jungle, lying along the edge of swamps and marshes 
The males sometimes stand as high as fourteen or fifteen hands and 
weigh from 800 lbs. to 1200 lbs. each. At no time timid an.'Ltc 
during the rutting season they become very fierce. They have been 
known to rush upon and wound an elephant very severely, even after 
being hit by a musket ball. The flesh is coarse and ill flavoured 
The lainga kbarra, or barking deer, so called from its loud and harsh 
barking-like cry, is a small reddish animal, very timid. It seldom 
or never leaves the cover of tree or bamboo jungle. The boa con¬ 
strictor devours many of these deer by lying in wait under the amra 
trees, ^d seizing them when they come to feed on the acid fruit, of 
which they are particularly fond. The flesh is dry but well flavoured. 
The him, known m other parts of India as the bard singhd, or twelve- 
homed deer, is by far the handsomest and most noble of all the deer 
tabe m CdcMr, and its flesh is particularly tender. This species of 
deer is only found in the neighbourhood of the large marshes, and 
even when pursued will not take to the tree-covered hills The 
natives say that it is afraid to live in the jungle on account of the 
branches and creepers catching its homs, arid thus making it an easy 
prey. Among other wild animals may be enumerated the tiger 
leopard, rhinoceros, wild hog, and black bear, the latter being 
only found m the hills. Among small animals, there are monkeys' 
jackals, flying foxes, musk rats, , moles, civet cats, wild cats, hares 
porcupines, etc. Of birds, there are the partridge, pheasant, snipe; 
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jungle pigeon, plover, quail, heron, florican, adjutant, paddy bird, 
parrot, woodpecker, kingfisher, etc. Among the fish, the principal 
varieties are the following:— Ruz, c/iitdi, ganiyd , puntd, sdl\ gdjor, 
smgi i chingri, koi, pah eld, ritd.pangd, kilsd , Mild ,, kalisd, etc. 

During the ten years ending 1869, no people were returned as 
having been killed by wild beasts or snakes, showing an average of 
11 each year; but much value cannot be placed on these figures. 
During the same period the total sum of ^51, 13s., or an average 
of about ^5 a year, was paid in the form of rewards for tiger killing; 
No rewards have ever been given for the destruction of snakes. In 
1874, after the introduction of the new scale of rewards, the ex¬ 
penditure for killing wild animals rose to ^29, 16s., as compared 
with an average of ^£2, 10s. during the three preceding years. In 
1874 five persons, and in 1875 seven persons, were reported as 
having died either by wild beasts or from snake bite. 

Population—Early Estimates. —At the time of conducting the 
Revenue Survey an attempt was made to enumerate the houses in the 
settled portion of the District, which were returned at 18,432, show¬ 
ing a population (taking five as the average number of inmates for 
each house) of 92,160. Besides these there are about 30,000 
labourers employed in the tea gardens; and Mr. Edgar, the Deputy- 
Commissioner in 1870, estimated the number of hillxnen within the 
District at 30,000, viz. 10,000 Kukfs, 8000 Ndgds, 1000. Mikfrs, 
10,000 Cachdris, and 1000 Khasias and Assamese. According to 
these estimates, the total population would be 152,000 souls. Major 
Stewart, however, estimated the population at 220,000, of whom 
50,000 were Hindu Bengalis, 25,000. Hindu Manipurfs, 80,000 
Musalmdn Bengalis, 5000 Musalmdn Manipurfs, 30,000 people of 
various hill tribes, and 30,000 Hindustanis, principally imported 
labourers on the tea gardens. The European population was esti¬ 
mated to number about 200 souls. 

During the year 1871-72 a regular census of the settled portion 
of Cachir District, comprising an area of 1285 square miles, was 
taken by order of Government The results disclosed a total popu¬ 
lation of 205,027, being 160 to the square mile. I regret that I do 
not possess the revised District Census Compilation for Cdchar, 
and I therefore take the following table and extracts from the 
General Census Report for 1872. The information thus given is 
somewhat more meagre than that for other Districts, but this is 
unavoidable under the circumstances:— 
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‘ Lists of villages were drawn np by the police, who were also 
required to report the names of all the persons in each village 
who could read and write. In one out of the four police circles 
into which the District is divided, not. a single person was found 
able to read or write. It became necessary, therefore, to use 
salaried agency, and seventeen paid enumerators were accordingly 
engaged. Elsewhere the enumerators were generally mirdsddrs , or 
petty landholders. On tea plantations the Census was taken by the 
planter's establishment “ The only indigenous institution of any 
kind,” writes the Deputy-Commissioner, “is the existing force of 
chauktddrs , one of whom is appointed for every 64 houses. Great 
use was, however, made of the leading mirdsddrs , whose position 
may be considered a remnant of the old institution of mukhtdrs 
of khelsl 

fi The police had to be sent out to assist the enumerators in taking 
the census of one village; and in another case some Nagas on a tea 
plantation refused to give the required information, under the 
belief that they were going to be made to sign agreements for 
service. There was no disturbance, however, and on the matter 
being explained to them, they at once consented to do what was 
necessary.' 

Population classified according to Sex, Religion, and 
Age.—T he total population of the settled portion of Cichar District 
consisted in 1872 of 110,373 males, and 94,654 females—total, 
205,027. Proportion of males in total population, 53*8 per cent.; 
average density of the population, 160 per square mile. Classified 
according to religion and age, the Census gives the following results: 
—Hindus—under twelve years of age, males, 24,404, and females, 
18,951—total, 43,355 ; above twelve years of age, males, 46,005, and 
females, 38,859—total, 84,864; total of all ages—males, 70,409 ; 
and females, 57,810: grand total of Hindus, 128,219, or 62*5 per 
cent, of the District population; proportion of males in total Hindus, 
54‘9 P er cent - Muhammadans—under twelve years of age, males, 
16,090, and females, 13,627—total, 29,717; above twelve years of 
age, males, 22,545, and females, 22,099—total, 44,644; total of 
afl ages—males, 38,635, and females, 35,726 : grand total of Muham¬ 
madans, 74,361, or 36*3 per cent of the District population; pro¬ 
portion of males in total Muhammadans, 52 per cent Buddhists— 
under twelve years of age, males, 3, and females, 4—total, 7 ; above 
twelve years of age, males, 30, and females, 12—total, 42; total of 
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all ages—males, 33, and females, 16 : grand total of Buddhists, 49 ; 
proportion of males in total Buddhists, 67*3 per cent. Christians 
under twelve years of age, males, 30, and females, 40 total, 70; 
above twelve years of age, males, 263, and females, 76—total, 339; 
total of all ages — males, 293, and females, 116: grand total of 
Christians, 409, or *2 per cent of the total population; proportion 
of males in total Christians, 71*6 per cent Other denominations 
not separately classified, consisting of aboriginal races and tribes 
under twelve years of age, males, 310, and females, 251—total, 
561; above twelve years of age, males, 693, and females, 735— 
total, 1428 ; total of all ages—males, 1003, and females, 986: 
grand total of 1 others/ 1989, or 1 per cent of the total District 
population; proportion of males in total ‘ others/ 50*4 per cent 
Population of all religions—under twelve years of age, males, 
40,837, and females, 32,873—total, 73,710.3 above twelve years of 
age, males, 69,536, and females, 61,781—total, 131,317. 

The percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age in 
the population of different religions is returned in the Census Report 
as follows:—Hindus—male children, 19*0, and female children, 
14*8 per cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 33*8 per cent 
of the total Hindu population. Muhammadans—nnale children, 
21*7, and female children, 183 per cent.; proportion of children of 
both sexes, 40 per cent of the total Muhammadan population. 
Buddhists—male children, 6*i, and female children, 8*2 per cent; 
proportion of children of both sexes, 14*3 per cent, of the total 
Buddhist population. Christians—male children, 7*3, and female 
children, 9^8 per cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 17*1 
per cent of the total Christian population. c Other 7 denominations 
—male children, 15:6, and female children, 12*6 per cent; propor¬ 
tion of children of both sexes, 28*2 per cent, of the total * other’ 
population. Population of all religions—male children, 19*9, and 
female children, 16*1 per cent—proportion of children of both 
sexes, 36 per cent, of the total District population. 

Infirm Population. —The number and proportion of insanes, 
and of persons otherwise afflicted with infirmities in Cdchir District, 
is returned in the Census Report as followsInsanes—males, 53, 
and females, 19; total, 72, or 0*351 per cent, of the District popula¬ 
tion. Idiots—males, 6, and females, 1; total, 7, or *0034 per cent 
of the District population. Deaf and Dumb—males, 34, and 
females, 13 ; total, 47, or *0229 per cent, of the population. Blind 
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—males, 87, and females, 37; total, 124, 61 *0605 per cent of the 
total population. Lepers—males, 76, and females, 21; total, 97, 
or *0473 P er cent District population. The total number of 

male infirms amounts to 256, or *2319 per cent, of the total male 
population; number of female infirms, 91, or -0096 per cent of the 
female population. The total number of infirms of both sexes is 
347, or -1692 per cent of the total District population. 

The Manipuris axe, after the Bengalis, the most numerous and 
important race inhabiting Cachdr, numbering in 1872, in the settled 
portion of the District, 6093 souls. In religion they are divided 
between Hindus and Musalmdns. They have either themselves 
immigrated from the neighbouring State of Manipur, or are the 
descendants of settlers who have come to Cachdr within the last fifty 
years. They claim a hero of the Mahdbkdraia , Aijun, one of the 
five Pandii brothers, as the founder of their race; but it is clear 
they axe not of Aryan descent Their origin is locally ascribed to 
the union of two powerful tribes, one Maga and the other Kuki, 
which had for a long time contended for the possession of the 
Manipur valley. They axe tall and well made, and of a fair com¬ 
plexion. In character they are cunning, and treacherous in dealings 
with those who axe not of their own xace; but, on the other hand, 
they seem to behave with great honesty to one another, and their 
fidelity to their leaders is remarkable. The Manipuris first became 
Hindus about a hundred years ago, when Gharib Nawiz, the founder 
of the family of the present Raji, was converted by a wandering 
Hindu ascetic, who discovered the purity of the origin of the race. 
As, however, they had fallen away from the orthodox faith and 
practice, he caused the Raja and his principal adherents to make 
expiation, and to bathe, with certain ceremonies, in a river which 
flows near the capital; after which he declared that the whole 
people were received back into the Kshattriya or warrior caste of 
Hinduism. The Manipuris of CdcMr axe a purely agricultural 
people, and have for many years acted as the pioneers of culti¬ 
vation in the District. The early settlers obtained grants of jungle 
land, to be held revenue free for a thousand days, and afterwards 
liable to assessment They used to clear the jungle, and cultivate 
the land until the first demand for revenue was made, when they 
threw up the holding and took up a fresh piece of jungle. The 
land which they had abandoned after having made it valuable was, 
of course, immediately occupied by Bengihs * The Manipuris, how- 
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ever, after some time discovered that this practice was not profitable. 
They now settle permanently on their grants, and have formed some 
of the most flourishing villages in Cachar. The men merely sow 
their fields and reap the crops. The women husk the rice, and take 
the surplus to market, as well as the produce of gardens which they 
cultivate themselves. - They also do all the work required in the 
house, which the men think it effeminate to meddle with, although 
they do not hesitate to accept the help of women in their field work. 
All the clothes worn are manufactured by the women. The national 
dish of the Manipuris is a kind of salad called gincJiu, made of 
plantain leaves, dried fish, pulses, and chillies, chopped up together. 
This is universally eaten with rice, and forms their principal food. 
The cost of living is rather less than among the Bengalis. The usual 
dress of the men is a dhufi and a short jacket. The clothing of the 
women consists of a coloured cloth tied tight under the shoulders 
just above the breasts, fitting closely to the body and legs, and 
reaching .nearly to the feet 

The Nagas are described as the rudest of all the hill tribes on the 
frontier. They do not inhabit the settled portion of Cachar District, 
and their numbers are not given in the Census. The name Naga, 
however, is not used by them or by the surrounding tribes. The name 
they acknowledge themselves is Kwaphi. In features they resemble 
the Cdcharis, and in a less degree the low-caste Hindus of Cdchar. 
They are frequently possessed of great strength, but they are much 
more slender in body than the neighbouring tribes. The Nagas have 
no form of organized government. In each village one of the 
inhabitants is chosen as spokesman in the dealings of the little com¬ 
munity with outsiders, and this position gives him a certain influence, 
but no authority, over his own people. Disputes about property, 
etc. are referred by the parties to arbitrators chosen by themselves. 
Major Stewart, who lived for months in Naga villages, states that, 
notwithstanding the total absence of constituted authority, he never 
heard an angry word used by one Naga to another, and never saw a 
blow struck. He ascribes this to a regard for the excess to which 
the passion of revenge is carried. A Naga, he says, considers himself 
bound to wash out the slightest insult or injury with blood ] and all 
his relatives are equally obliged to take up the quarrel, which pro¬ 
bably lasts till the entire family of either the injurer or the injured 
has been exterminated. Thus the consequences, that may result 
from the slightest quarrel are so appalling that every one is always on 
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the watch to avoid giving any cause of offence. The religion of the 
N£gds seems to be fetish worship of the lowest type. They believe in 
the existence of spirits who have power to do them good or evil, and 
they try to propitiate these spirits by sacrifice. The only weapons 
which they use are the javelin and ddo , or bill-hook. Marriage is 
not a religious ceremony among the Ndgas, but a mere matter of 
bargain and sale. The courtship is carried on by dancing, of which 
the people are extremely fond. The youths of each village live 
together in one large house until they reach the age when they are 
allowed to marry and set up houses on their own account When a 
young Naga is so entitled to marry, he looks out for an active and 
strong girl, but does not seem to consider good looks as an attraction. 
Having made his choice, he inquires about the price of the damsel; 
and if he can afford the number of cows, pigs, or fowls, together with 
the quantity of liquor demanded by the family of the girl, he gives 
a great feast to the whole community, and takes his bride home to a 
house which has been built for him by his fellow-villagers. One 
distinguishing feature of the Nagas is that they are not a migratory 
or wandering--.-people. While the neighbouring tribes continually 
' change-their-locations, seldom keeping their villages more than three 
years in one spot, the Nagds remain fixed; their insignificant villages 
which appear in one of RennelFs early maps are still to be found. 
This attachment for their homes and village sites is one of the 
reasons for Major Stewart’s conjecture that the Nagas are descended 
from the earliest inhabitants of the District. Their houses are 
built after a fashion peculiar to themselves. One gable end fronts 
the street, and is raised considerably from the ground ; that to the 
rear slopes almost down to the earth, as do the eaves on either side. 
The houses contain two rooms; in the back room the household 
sleeps, while the front room is occupied during the day in common 
with the pigs and fowls. Immediately in front of each house is the 
burial-place of the dead, who are buried in coffins made of the 
hollow tranks of trees, with a large stone placed over them to mark 
the spot. Rice is the staple article of food, but nothing that has 
once been alive comes amiss to a Naga. They have been known to 
pick up and eat the half-rotten bodies of lizards, snakes, monkeys, 
and rats, found lying in the jungles, and they consume grasshoppers 
and ground crickets with great relish. The Nagas, however, like 
most hill tribes, strictly abstain from the use of milk or butter, which 
they look upon with the greatest aversion. Their dress consists 
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number of councillors called mantris, who are exempted from taxa¬ 
tion and forced labour. The Lushdis or Kulds change the sites of 
their villages about once in three years. Of late, however, a change' 
seems to have been taking place in this respect, principally among 
the so-called ‘ New Kukis ’ who have settled in the District They 
appear to be abandoning their migratory habits, and the Deputy- 
Commissioner knows some villages which have been for several 
years in the same spot. Marriage is a matter of bargain, and a 
bridegroom has always to make a payment to the father of the 
woman of his choice. Should he be unable to pay the price fixed 
for his bride, he generally binds himself to work for her father for a 
certain period, at the end of which the marriage takes place. There 
is no religious ceremony,, properly so called, connected with 
marriage, but certain rites are performed, which are supposed to in¬ 
duce the demon-deities to take away the diseases they send in their 
anger. The Kuki women manufacture cloth of various descriptions, 
as well as a kind of rug made of lumps of raw cotton woven into a 
coarse cloth and knotted tightly between the woofs. The principal 
article of diet is rice, but the Kukis are very fond of all animal food, 
especially the flesh of tigers, elephants, and dogs. They, as well as 
the Nagds, have an extreme dislike to milk or butter, but it has 
been noticed that those who live in the plains gradually acquire a 
taste for these articles. The Kukis distil a strong spirit from rice, 
but their favourite drink is tobacco juice. This is extracted by the 
women, who smoke through tubes filled with water, which retains 
the juice of the tobacco. The clothing of the men commonly con¬ 
sists of a coarse cloth tied round the waist, and hanging down in 
front as far as the knee. Those who have lived much in the plains, 
however, have adopted the Bengal waistcloth. The women wear a 
cloth tied loosely round the breasts, and hanging, something like a 
tunic, half-way to the knee. Young women wear coloured, and 
elderly women white, cloth. A more detailed description of the 
LusMis or Kukis, quoted from Captain Lewin, will be found in the 
Statistical Account of Bengal (vol. vi., Chittagong Hill Tracts), in 
which District this tribe is very numerous. The more important 
tribes of Kukis are thus distinguished in the Assam Administration 
Report for 1875-76:—‘The tribes between Cdchdr and Manipur, 
known as Kupul, are partially subject to the Manipur RajtL North 
of these, on the high range that skirts the valley of Manipur and 
the Bardk river, as far as the country of the Angdmi N^gds, live 
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the Quoireings, who trade both with Cachar and the Ndga tribes. 
South of the Kupuis used to be the Khongjas, or Kukis par 
excellence , divided ‘into Tados, Tlangams, etc; and south of them 
lay other tribes, better armed, who have within the last few years 
gradually taken their place. Under this pressure large colonies of 
Kukis have recently settled in Cachar District. 5 

Lushai Raids into British Territory.— The Lushais have 
long been notorious for their attacks on the peaceable inhabitants of 
the plains, to whom they have shown themselves very troublesome 
along the frontiers of Sylhet, CicMr, and Chittagong; and we have 
therefore been repeatedly brought into close contact with them in 
inflicting chastisement for their outrages. The object of these in¬ 
roads seems to be plunder, slaves, and human heads, which they 
require for certain ceremonies at the funerals of their chiefs. One 
of the earliest incursions of which we have any record was an attack 
upon another tribe of their own race, called Tado, who lad been 
pushed onwards from the south by more powerful enemies, and finally 
settled down, about 1842, eight or ten miles to the south of Siiehar. 
In November 1849, after they had been located here some time, 
the independent Lushais attacked them, burnt three of their villages, 
killed several of the inhabitants, and carried away many others 
into slavery. After this the whole of the tribe which had been 
attacked left the south and settled in the northern hills. About the 
same time that this attack was made on the Cichar villages, the 
LusMis committed similar atrocities in Sylhet and Manipur. The 
Government determined, if possible, to put a stop to future aggres¬ 
sions, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lister, Political Agent of the Khasf 
Hills, was directed to proceed against them with such force as he 
considered necessary, and to punish them. In January 1850 he 
entered the Lushdi country, and destroyed the village of Mulla, one 
of their chiefs; but as it appeared that the LusMis were more 
powerful and numerous than he expected to have found, he deemed it 
advisable to retire. Strong stockaded outposts were then established 
along the southern frontier, as it was thought very possible that the 
LusMis would retaliate by another descent on some part of the 
District The inhabitants of Cachar became so alarmed that in 
many cases the women and children were sent north of the Barak, 
so as to be out of the way of danger should further aggressions be 
made. Since this date there have been numerous other raids com¬ 
mitted by the Lushdis, and repeated retributive expeditions have 
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been sent to chastise them. In i860, in revenge for a murderous 
outrage on our Chittagong frontier, a strong force was sent against 
one of the most formidable chiefs, Rattan Poiyl Exemplary 
punishment was inflicted, with such good effect that this chief has 
always rendered us assistance in our subsequent dealings with 
the other Lushii tribes. This, however, did not prevent raids 
from being made; and another military demonstration to overawe 
these frontier .savages was undertaken early in 1869,.but failed in its 
object Tin alteration was made in the original plan of the 
by dividing the force into three separate columns. The re-arrange^ 
ments caused by this alteration necessitated a fortnight's delay, 
which, as the season of the year was already late, proved fatal to 
the success of the expedition. By the 6th March the low country 
was flooded, the hill streams were so swollen that communication 
was cut off between the advanced guard and the main body; and as 
the medical officer very properly insisted that the safety of the force 
would be hazarded by further exposure to such weather and climate 
a retreat was commenced on the 7th March. A disgraceful episode 
occurred in the retreat of the police column under the charge of 
Mr. Baker; the men, finding the Lushdis in a defiant mood, and 
strongly posted in a stockade, became panic-stricken and' fled. 

The unfortunate close to this expedition probably emboldened the 
Lushdis, and strengthened them in the belief of the impracticable 
nature of their country to an enemy. Relying upon their being 
able to retreat into their fastnesses before any effective pursuit could 
be made, a raid of a much more serious nature than any which had 
been before effected was made two years afterwards. About the end 
of January 1871, the Lushiis came down from their hills'in great 
force, and a series of attacks were simultaneously made on British 
villages in Cdchdr, Sylhet, and Tipperah, as well as on the Native 
State of Manipur. In Cdchdr the raiders threatened the whole of 
the southern part of the District for several days. A party of 
Lushiis from the Haulong country, on the 23d January, attacked the 
tea gardens of KatKchari and Alexandrapur, the latter of which was 
completely taken by surprise. The proprietor, Mr. Sellar, and a 
friend, Mr. Winchester, the owner of another garden, were about to 
sit down to breakfast when the savages burst upon them. There 
was no choice but to fly to the jungle. Mr. Winchester, who was 
canymg his daughter, a little girl of six or seven years old, was killed, 
and the child carried off by the LusMis as .a hostage. Mr. Sellar 
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succeeded in making bis escape. The attack on KaMdiarf, how¬ 
ever, was vigorously repulsed, and though renewed twice on the 
following day, it met with no better success, and on the arrival 0? 
reinforcements the raiders withdrew. On the morning of the 26th. 
when the Haulong LusMis were well advanced on their way home, 
a second body of Lushdis from the eastern tribes attacked the out¬ 
post at Manierkhdl, and DamiakM! on the Son£, and also cut up a 
Bengali settlement at Nagdirgrim, within ten miles of Silchdr, the 
headquarters of the District The garrison at. ManierkM! had 
barely time to retire into the stockade. On the evening of that day, 
Mr. Daly, the District Superintendent of Police, with a small detach¬ 
ment of sepoys of the 4th Native Infantry, marched out to assist the 
Manierkhdl garrison, but his rear-guaxd was attacked by the raiders, 
and five sepoys were killed. The force succeeded in reaching Matsi- 
erkhdl at 6 a.m. on the 28th, but was driven into the stockade, and 
a desperate fight took place, which lasted all day. Repeated attacks 
were made by the Lushais, -but each was repulsed. The assailants 
retired during the night of the 28th. Their loss was variously esti¬ 
mated at from thirty to a hundred in killed and wounded, but they 
succeeded in removing the greater number of their dead with them. 
Only four dead bodies were found, and these were sent into Sikfair 
for purposes of ethnological identification. In retiring, the Lusb£s 
carried away a large amount of plunder and guns, with a number of 
captive coolies, who were unable to escape from the gardens at the 
time that the earlier attacks were made. 

It now became absolutely necessary that a vigorous effort 
should be made to put an end, once for all, to these inroads. A 
strong military and police force was stationed within the District, 
and a line of patrols was kept up. It was also decided to 
send a retributive expedition against the_ Lushais in the cold 
season, the only time of the year when military operations can 
be conducted in this part of the country. The details of the 
expedition were arranged by the Commander-in-chief, and an 
overwhelming force was organized to overawe the tribes. The 
little army was composed of the 2d and 4th Gurkha Regiments, 
the 22d and 27th Panjab Infantry, the 42d and 44th Native In¬ 
fantry, two -companies of Sappers and Miners, and a strong 
detachment of the Peshawar Mountain Battery. This was divided 
into two columns: the first, under the command of Brigadier- 
General G. Bourchier, C.B., was to advance from Cachar; and 
vol. 11. 2 c 
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the second, commanded by Brigadier-General C H. Brownlow, 
C.B., was to enter the Haulong territory by way of the Chittagong 
frontier. The commanding officers were especially instructed ‘ that 
the object of the expedition was not one of pure retaliation; that 
while punishment should follow the proof of guilt, and the sur¬ 
render of all British subjects held in captivity should be insisted 
on, and every effort made for their deliverance, the main end 
in view was to show these savages that they are completely in 
our power; to establish friendly relations of a permanent character 
with them; to make them promise to receive in their villages, from 
time to time, our Native Agents; to make travelling in their dis¬ 
tricts safe to all; to convince them of the advantages of trade and 
commerce; and to demonstrate to them effectually that they have 
nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by placing themselves in a 
hostile position towards the British Government.’ 

The Cachar column left Silchar on the 14th November, and 
arrived at Tipaimukh on the 12th December, having had to con¬ 
struct a road a great part of the distance. A fresh departure was 
made on the 16th December, it being intended to make a rapid 
advance on Kholel, the capital of VonpilaFs tribe. After entering 
the Lushai country, small picquets of the enemy were met with, 
who retired on the approach of the force, until the 23d December, 
when the advance was met by a heavy fire. The Lushais continued 
to fall back, and three large villages and an immense quantity of 
rice in granaries was destroyed by the force. The 24th and 25th 
were occupied in punishing those tribes who had commenced 
hostilities. After this demonstration against the Kholel villages, 
the force moved onwards; and on the 25th January was again 
stoutly opposed by the Lushais, who were repulsed with a loss of 
about fifty killed. Our loss in this contest amounted to four killed 
and seven wounded. General Bourchier was slightly wounded in 
the hand and arm. The following day another village of Paibai’s 
tribe was attacked and burnt. Paibai’s chief village was occupied; 
but that chief himself had fled, and intimation was sent to him that 
if he did not surrender his villages would be burnt. The force then 
proceeded without further opposition till the 17 th February, when 
it reached Lalbura’s principal village, in the centre of which was 
the tomb of the old chief Vohpilal, an elevated platform surrounded 
by a palisading, on every point of which were hung skulls of metnas, 
elephants, deer, tigers, etc., while in the centre, on a pole, was a fresh- 
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slain human head, arm, and foot. The great tribes of Vonpilai, 
Paibai, and Vonolel were now completely subdued, and it only 
remained to dictate such terms as would save the remainder of the 
villages from destruction. And this it was resolved to do at the 
village of Chamsin, the residence of YonoleFs widow. On the 
occupation of this village on the following day, the following terms 
were offered, on which Chamsin and the other villages of Lalbura 
would'be spared: (1) That agents from the Government should 
have free access to Lalbura’s villages, and transit through his 
country; (2) That three hostages, responsible for our unmolested 
return, should accompany the column to Tipaimukh; (3) That the 
arms taken by the Lush^is at Maruerkhal and Nagdirgram, or an equal 
number of their own, should be surrendered; and (4) Thatafineof 
two elephants’ tusks, one set of war-gongs, one necklace, four meinds 9 
ten goats, ten pigs, fifty fowls, and fifteen hundredweights of husked 
rice should be delivered within twenty-four hours. The stipulation 
with regard to the arms was the only difficulty; but the aims were 
surrendered one by one, and before the morning everything was 
delivered except a small quantity of rice. On the 20th, signal 
rockets were fired, hoping to attract the attention of General 
Brownlow with the Chittagong column; but as there did not seem 
much probability of effecting a junction, the return march was com¬ 
menced on the 21st, and was continued with only one halt, at 
Sellam, Paibai’s chief village. The army reached Tipaimukh on 
the 6th March, after having penetrated one hundred and ten miles 
into the enemy’s country, from its base of operations, and having 
most thoroughly effected the objects of the expedition. Not a shot 
was fired on the return march. Although Paibai did not surrender 
at Sellam, three of his head councillors or mantris accompanied 
the force as hostages to Tipaimukh, and scores of the inhabitants 
tendered their submission to General Bourchier, and implored for¬ 
giveness. Paibai himself was but a boy in years, and his contumacy 
was plausibly assigned to fear. Under these circumstances, his 
villages were not destroyed, as had been threatened. 

The Chittagong column, under General Brownlow, was no less 
successful against the Haulongs, having advanced eighty-three miles 
from its first advanced base into their country; and its progress 
was only arrested by the complete submission of that tribe, and also 
of the Sailus. Several encounters took place with the Lushiis, but 
the force never once, met with a check General Brownlow, in 
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his report, briefly sums up the results of the four months’ campaign 
of his force as follows:—‘ The complete subjection of two powerful 
tribes, inhabiting upwards of sixty villages, of which twenty that 
resisted were attacked and destroyed; the personal submission of 
fifteen chiefs, and their solemn engagement on behalf of themselves 
and tributaries for future good behaviour; the recovery of Mary 
Winchester, and the liberation of upwards of one hundred British 
subjects, who had from time to time been made captives. In 
addition, the operations of the column, by frequent departures from 
the main line of advance, enabled the officers of the Survey to 
triangulate three thousand square miles of country, more than half 
of which was surveyed in detail, and also to complete the connec¬ 
tion between C&chdr and Chittagong Districts.’ The total loss 
on our side throughout the campaign, in both columns, was twelve 
fighting men killed, and twenty-seven wounded; two camp-followers 
were also killed, and five wounded. The number of fighting men 
who died of disease was x 15, and that of camp-followers 504. This 
heavy mortality was caused by a serious outbreak of cholera before 
entering the Lushai country. Mr. Edgar accompanied the Cachdr 
expedition, and Captain Lewin the Chittagong expedition, in a 
civil capacity. The ease with which the force marched through 
the length and breadth of what, up till then, had been a terra 
incognita was remarkable, and shows how the difficulties of the 
country had been exaggerated. 

Since the date of this expedition, the Lushais have remained 
quiet, both on the Assam and the Chittagong frontier, and it is 
hoped that the punishment then inflicted has had the desired effect 
At the same time, active measures have been taken to promote 
commercial intercourse between the hillmen and the people of the 
plains. Three marts have been established on the southern frontier 
of C£ch£r,—at Tipaimukh at the confluence of the Bardk and Tipai 
rivers, Lushai-hat on the Sonai, and Jhaluachara on the Dhdleswari. 
It is estimated that salt, iron, brass, and copper utensils, tobacco, 
etc., to the value of Rs. 484,025 (^48,402), have been sold by 
Bengali traders at these marts since their establishment, in exchange 
for rubber, ivory, eta The Lushai chiefs frequently send down 
envoys with presents and friendly messages. In December 1874 
the Lushais came down in large numbers to purchase cattle, in 
exchange for which they offered the cash they had obtained from 
the sale of rubber. 
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The Assam Administration Report for 1875-76 contains the 
following paragraphs concerning our present relations with the 
Lushai tribes:— 6 A very important question in connection with 
these tribes at the present moment is an apparently gradual advance 
of the Lushais northwards, in the direction of the southern frontier 
of Cdchar. They are, it is said, being closely pressed on the south 
and east by the Soktis; and in consequence, the southern tribes 
appear to be moving northwards, and the eastern tribes westwards. 
During 1875, reports were received of hostilities between the LusMIs 
and the Soktis, in which the latter nation were defeated and forced 
to pay a tribute in guns and cattle. This movement, if not watched 
with care, may contain the germ of future complications. The 
Chief - Commissioner has forbidden altogether tie settlement of 
the border tribes within British territory, except after permission 
duly asked and obtained, and on sites specially assigned for the 
purpose. Such sites are invariably fixed at a considerable distance 
from the frontier, in order to prevent raids by their wild clansmen 
on the new settlement, and to obviate the chance of disputes 
arising between communities living at short distances from one 
another across the border, which might lead to our becoming 
involved in their feuds/ 

First Settlement and Subsequent History of the Cacharis 
— The Cdchdrfs were originally a hill tribe, their home being 
apparently among the hills to the north of the Brahmaputra. 
Captain Fisher, the first Superintendent of the District, who took 
great pains in ascertaining the early history of the race, was of 
opinion that this rude tribe gradually acquired an empire over 
Assam, Sylhet, Maimansinh, and the valleys to the east of the 
Brahmaputra, their original seat being at Kamnip; and that their 
rule ultimately embraced everything from Kamnip down to 
the sea. They built brick cities; and it is supposed that the 
Tipperah Rajd was a younger son of the house, the original empire 
being divided into a northern and southern part/ The Cacharf 
king developed an aristocracy around him, distinguished by the 
title of Barman; but, with this exception, the original tribe remained 
pretty much in its primitive state of barbarism. This latter portion 
of the tribe, called Dans or Parbattias by the Bengalis, still occupies 
the hill country of Nowgong to the south of the Brahmaputra, and 
has persistently kept aloof from Hindu innovations. According to 
Captain Fisher, about a thousand years ago the ruling caste was 
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forced south by the continual pressure of the Koch race; and they 
are next found, and indeed for the first time as a historical fact, 
at Dimapur, in the Nag£ Hills, to the north of the Bard.il watershed. 
By this date a new kingdom had been formed in the Assam Valley, 
the ruling race being the Ahams. These completed the work of 
disintegration, which the Kochs are said to have begun, in the 
original Cachari empire. At Dimdpur, the Cacharf king and 
aristocracy made a stand, and built a brick city, now buried in 
jungle, of which the ruins are still extant. They were after¬ 
wards again forced southwards, but made a second stand at 
Maibong, now a dense forest valley, between two spurs of the 
Barail Hills on the north side of the watershed. Plantain, betel- 
nut, and mango trees are still found growing in the forest, as well 
as the ruins of a brick fort, from which the materials for the present 
court-house at Asalu were quarried. Several little stone temples 
also still remain. While at Mdibong, the king is said to have 
married the daughter of the Tipperah Rcij£, with whom he received 
as dower the valley of the Bardk and its tributaries. This marriage 
is supposed to have occurred about the beginning or middle of the 
seventeenth century. 1 he king and his aristocracy remained for 
a time at Maibong; but their new possessions on the south of the 
watershed brought them into contact with the.Bengalis of Sylhet. 
The Cach^ris at Maibong consisted of—(i) the king, court, and 
aristocracy, or the Barmans; and (2) the Dans or Parbattias, the 
representatives of the original CicMxi race, who had not developed 
any civilisation. 

At Maibong a new enemy appeared on the scene. The Jaintia 
Raja on the west now began to do what the Kochs and Ahams 
had formerly done, the net result of these new aggressions being 
that, some time between 1700 and .1750, the Cdchdri king and his 
Barmans were again forced southwards. They crossed the Bardil 
range and settled at Kashpur, immediately below the watershed, 
but among its southern spurs. From their arrival at Kashpur the 
distinct history of Cachar commences. Numerous colonies of 
Bengalis, who came up the Barak valley from Sylhet, had meanwhile 
planted their first settlements on the northern side of the river, 
shortly after passing the Sylhet frontier. It is supposed that 
Musalmdn Bengalis also migrated into Cachar about the same time. 
At first the new-comers seem to have simply cleared land as stray 
settlers, paying rent to the Cacharf Raja. By degrees, as they 
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became stronger, they obtained from the prince a sor&Jjf con¬ 
stitution, which protected them from interference on the^& r of 
CacMn tax-gatherers and court officials. Thus, when the Brftjs§|^ 
took possession of the District in 1830, they found two distinct 
systems of administration in existence. One of these, dealing with 
the Cachari subjects, consisted of a long gradation of officials, 
who held appointments which would have involved a minute con¬ 
trol over the subjects, but for the circumstance that there were 
hardly any subjects to control. The only people subject to their 
immediate authority were the uncivilised hill tribes of Parbattias, 
CacMrfs, Kukis, Ndgas, etc. Among these officers were a Bara 
Bandari (chief law-man), with a large establishment of subordinate 
law-men; a Sendpati or general, with a number of superior officers, 
not quite so titular as the law-men; also a religious establishment 
of Cachari Barmans, to perform sacrifices for the health of the king 
and the safety of the people. These sacrifices were handed down 
from primitive times, and could only be performed by the descen¬ 
dants of the native Cachari priests. Among them was a human 
sacrifice for the Raja, celebrated on certain great occasions. 

Hindu Agricultural Communities. — The Bengalis, on the 
other hand, were almost independent of these officers. Their 
great aim here, as elsewhere, was to keep themselves a peculiar 
people. They sought only for as much influence at court as would 
secure them from interference. They had a constitution of their 
own, based on a revenue system now peculiar to Cachdr, which is 
perhaps a vestige of the once great Cachari' kingdom. The funda¬ 
mental principle of this system was the holding of land by a number 
of persons connected by voluntary association. The unit of the 
system was the JkheL Just as in Hindu communities the village 
forms the basis of the agricultural commonwealth, which is bound 
together, theoretically or practically, by ties of kindred and caste, 
so the khel formed the unit of the agricultural community of 
CdcMr, but its members were not connected by any ties of kindred, 
caste, nationality, or creed. From the first, Musalmans and Hindus 
are found side by side in the same khel; and now that this principle 
of voluntary association has extended, to other enterprises, no bar 
of race or creed is opposed to the admission of any part of the 
population. Thus there are instances of associations for leasing 
fisheries or catching elephants, which include not only Bengalis 
of every caste and creed, but Kukis, Nagas, and even Europeans. 
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When the Manipurfs began to settle in Cdchdr, they were at first 
inclined to be exclusive, and to associate in taking land only with 
their own race. But since our accession they have fallen into the 
general scheme, and now a Manipurf often takes a lease along with 
a Musalmdn or a Hindu, to the exclusion of a man of his own race, 
who may be objectionable on account of his temper or character. 
The principle of association is, therefore, purely commercial. It 
is a voluntary copartnership of a number of persons for the purpose 
of carrying on a specified undertaking, acknowledging no other 
nexus except community of interest This nexus does not even 
extend to community of capital or of profits, for as soon as the 
common lease is* obtained, the land is divided by the partners 
amongst themselves, apd each sets up for himself on his own allot¬ 
ment. They' acknowledge, however, reciprocal obligations so far 
as may be necessary for carrying out the original undertaking. 
Thus, a sharer would be considered a wrongdoer, who, by failing to 
cultivate his portion, allowed it to become a haunt for wild beasts, 
to the injury of the neighbouring allotments. In such cases the 
other sharers used to apply to the Rdji, who simply ordered the 
negligent partner to till the land. The British officer in charge of 
the District is, in the eyes of the people, the legitimate successor 
of the R£j ^ with the same plenary powers, and they now bring 
similar applications to him. On his verbal award, the defaulter 
immediately sets to work and does his duty to the- copartnership. 
But although the nexus was weak as between the individual sharers, 
it was absolutely inseparable as regards their obligations to the 
ruling power. These obligations consisted in, firstly, the payment 
of the revenue, and, secondly, the discharge of certain customary 
services. The latter included the supply of labour for the Rdjd’s 
works, and of necessaries to him on his progresses. The conditions 
under which these duties were carried out it is now impossible 
to define, such forced services having fallen into disuse. But the 
corporations at the present day will always suppily labourers at the 
market rates to an official who has won their confidence, and in 
such cases the labourers are selected and drafted off by the 
corporate decision of the sharers. Thus, in other Districts, the 
police find the labourers for the Collector when wanted ; but 
in Cichdr the Deputy-Commissioner, through these corporations, 
finds labour not only for himself, but for the police. The first 
common obligation, that of paying the rent, still remains. This was 
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originally done by means of an agent ( mukhtdr ) appointed by the 
sharers and confirmed by tHe sovereign. He was generally the 
leading man and principal sharer in the corporation, and seems to 
have been primarily responsible to the Rdj £ for the rent. That is 
to say, if he came up to court with a deficient payment and a lame 
excuse, he was the man on whom the royal wrath fell, and who was 
squeezed in the first instance, before steps were taken against the 
corporation. 

In course of time, as the number of khels increased, groups of 
adjacent khels were joined together into larger unions, marking 
the second stage in the development of the principle of voluntary 
association in the Cdchar revenue system. The larger union was 
called a raj; and as each khel had been represented at court by 
its principal sharer as agent, so each raj elected the principal man 
in it, or the head man of the chief khel\ as its own representative. 
In both cases the Raja's approval was required, and a title seems 
usually to have been conferred on the officer who represented the 
raj. These titles were of Bengali origin. The representative 
of the larger union was entitled either chaudhari, , mazumddr , lash- 
kar y bard-bhuiyd , or chhotd-bhuiyd ,, according to his social status, 
and the comparative importance of the union he represented. Of 
these titles, the only one requiring notice is Ioshkar „ which extends 
far up into the Garo Hills, where the head-men of agricultural 
villages are called by the same name. These titles originally clung 
to the land and its representatives, but before we obtained posses¬ 
sion of the country they had become transferable at a fixed scale_of 
prices. The title of chaudhari fetched £>io\ that of mazumddr^ 
£&; that of lashkar , j~6; bard-bhuiya^ jQ 5; and chkotd-bhuiyd 7 
probably £4. The titles were hereditary, and descended to all 
the sons and their descendants. By degrees the unions began to 
separate into classes. Those that paid their whole rent to the 
Rajd were called khelmd , and their representative khelmd lashkar , or 
khelmd chaudhari . The .general process was, that the sharers in 
each guild or khel paid their portion of the rent to the kkel-nmkkidr 
or agent. Each khel-makhtar paid the total rent of his khel to 
the rdj-mukktdr y who in his turn paid it to the R£ja at the royal 
residence. The office of mukhtdr or agent was theoretically elec¬ 
tive, and at first no doubt the holders of it were actually elected. By 
degrees, however, the office became hereditary, either the eldest son 
or next male relative succeeding with more or less show of election. 
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By the development of this system, the Bengalis practically 
obtained a constitution, which in quiet times was sufficient to pre¬ 
serve them from all interference on the part of the royal officers. 
In the first place, it secured them from the visits of the revenue 
officials. Once the lease was given, and the khel or agricultural 
guild was established, the. sharers had an elective organization of 
their own for collecting the rent and for depositing it in the 
royal treasury. As their representatives were primarily responsible 
in their persons for the rent, and no doubt were often imprisoned, 
or otherwise made to appease the royal indignation, in case of 
default, they probably assumed petty powers, judicial and fiscal, 
with a view to providing against the contingency of default, and of 
forcing the individual guildsmen to pay up their shares. At all 
events, the fact remains that they did acquire such powers, and at 
the date of the British occupation they appear in the light of an 
unpaid magistracy, with fiscal and communal powers. All were 
alike subject to the sovereign, and each derived his title from him. 
But the fiscal gradation of guild representation was carried into the 
unpaid magisterial service, the guild representative being inferior in 
his criminal functions to the union representative, if indeed he had 
any acknowledged and properly conferred powers at all.- At the 
head of all was the League Representative of Bikrampur, the first 
Hindu subject of the Cachari Raja. As the insignia of his office, 
a whip was bestowed on him by his sovereign, and he exercised 
an indistinct sort of primacy among the other union representatives. 
The king retained his judicial prerogative in all heinous offences, 
such as murder; and there seems to be some probability that the 
bard handari (Cachari chief law-man), the raj pandit (Hindu spiritual 
guide to the king), and the bard mazumddr (principal union 
representative) sat as a sort of judicial committee to advise the 
Raja in capital cases where a Bengali was concerned. The fact 
that the Hindu civil code depended upon the Sastras, and the 
Musalman code on the Kuran, of both of which the Cachari Raja 
was equally ignorant, forced the immigrants to depend on some 
voluntary organization for settling their internal disputes, and their 
head-men were thus entrusted with certain fiscal and criminal 
powers. These criminal powers depended upon the representative 
status of the league heads, and not upon the title conferred by the 
Raja. Thus, the chief criminal power was vested not in a chaudhari, 
but in the mazumddr of Bikrampur, who became bard mazumddr j 
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and as such^above all the chazidharis In the State. While the 
fiscal and criminal administration was thus provided for with the 
minimum of royal Interference, civil disputes were settled without 
any interference whatever. In case of a difference between the 
sharers of a khel, the matter was referred to the khel-mukhtdr , who 
probably took the advice of the elders on the subject; If he could 
not settle the dispute, the question was referred to the rdj-mukktar 
or union representative. In disputes between Mels, the court of the 
first instance was the League Head, who, with the assistance of a 
council selected from the different khels within his raj, heard and 
decided the case. It is not clear whether any legal organization 
existed for enforcing such decrees; but the fiscal and criminal 
powers of the rdj-mukhtdr gave him a large and loose authority, 
and, as a matter of fact, his decree was enforced by the imprison¬ 
ment of any person who delayed to obey. In difficult or keenly- 
contested cases, an appeal or reference could be made to the Raja. 
In such cases the sovereign consulted the raj pandit if the parties 
were Hindus, and that officer repeated the Sastras and laid down 
the law. In Musalmdn cases: the Raja consulted with whoever 
was the chief acknowledged exponent, for the time being, of the 
Kurin. Stories are still current how, when a Hindu case came up, 
the Riji asked his pandit what the sacred texts said. The pandit 
declared them. The Rija answered , 1 It is just/ made due obeisance 
to the pandit , gave him a present, and decided the case 

The grant to guilds for the clearing of land was subject to an 
implied proviso that the Rija might subsequently resume any part 
of the lands which should be required for State purposes, the 
rent being proportionally reduced. Such a resumption, however, 
was always considered a harsh proceeding, and the original gran¬ 
tees maintained that their right was only in abeyance, and that 
if the State ever ceased to make use of the land, their original title 
would revive. Thus, in Silchar bazar , certain lands taken up by 
Gobind Chandra, the last Raja of Cachar, were held kkds by the 
British Government from 1830 to 1845, when some squatters settled 
on them. The original owners then claimed the land, and the 
squatters immediately retired in their favour. In case of default 
of payment of the revenue of the Mel, the whole of the sharers were 
jointly and severally responsible. In case of the default of one of 
the individual sharers to pay his quota, any of the other sharers 
might step in, and by paying the defaulter's share obtain possession 
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of his holding. In the event of a sharer defaulting, therefore, the 
khel might eject him, and by paying up his quota obtain his 
share. In the event of a khel defaulting, the raj might do the 
same, treating the khel as a sharer. But in point of fact, no case 
of a khel defaulting is known even to tradition; it was far too valu¬ 
able a property to be given up. We interpreted the position in the 
way most favourable to securing the full revenue demand. We 
broke up the rajs or larger unions, which now only survive in the 
geographical divisions called pargands , but vestiges of the old 
organization constantly crop up. The Mels then became the highest 
and lowest units, in which the solvent sharers had to pay to the 
uttermost farthing, and were theoretically left to the Civil Courts to 
obtain redress against the defaulting sharers. Practically they 
settled it amongst themselves, sometimes by a riot or fight, and 
a series of cross-summonses in the Criminal Courts. So far as we 
were concerned, the old law was not recognised. The right on the 
part of the sharers within the khel ceased, as we simply levied the 
arrears from the solvent sharers, and left them to settle the matter 
with their coparceners. The right on the part of a khel against other 
Mels within a raj also ceased, inasmuch as the fiscal organization 
of the raj had itself been discontinued. We still, however, call 
our proceeding gliosdwat , by which name the old law was known, 
meaning thereby that in the event of the default of a sharer in the 
khel, any outsider might come in, and by paying up the arrears 
obtain the defaulter's interest in the khel All settled land is called 
gkosdwat land, the term gkosdwat being used to describe the sort of 
settlement. 

Hindu Influence at Court. —The Cacharfs reached Kashpur 
between 1700 and 1750* but the Bengali settlement may have 
begun while the capital was still at Maibong. Hindu influence 
had certainly commenced among the Cacharf Barmans at Maibong, 
and stories relate how certain of the Cachari kings there were 
influenced by Brahman priests. It is a universal tendency of all 
partially-civilised tribes in India to accept Hinduism, thereby to 
increase their superiority over the surrounding barbarians. Upon 
wholly uncivilised tribes,, on the other hand, Hinduism exerts no spell. 
The process of conversion went on slowly, both at Maibong and Kash¬ 
pur. Brahmans from Sylhet had lived in the capital, and perhaps 
in the palace, for several generations before the Barman Cacharis 
embraced Hinduism. These Brahmans partially lost caste in doing 
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so and although on the conversion of the king, they became his 
spiritual guides and obtained the title of rdj pandits, their descend¬ 
ants are still looked down upon by the more recent Brahman 
settlers, m spite of their great official influence and the deference 
shown to them as rdj pandits. The formal act of conversion took 
place about 1790. To account for the admission of the Cacharfs 
into recognised Hinduism, the Brahmans were forced to invent a 
Jegend that the race was descended from Bhim, one of the brothers 
of the Mahdbhdrata, just as the Manipuris who had been received 
into Hinduism about forty years earlier were stated to be descended 
from Arjum.. The Cacharf legend is, that a son of Bhim wandered 
to this part of the country, married the king's daughter, and left as 
offspring a Cacharf race. The descendants fell off from the true 
forth by contact with the heathen. In 1790 the then Rsfji, Krishna 
Chandra, together with his brother Gobind Chandra, made a public 
profession of Br&hmanism with certain expiatory rites. They were 
both placed inside the body of a'large copper image of a cow, and 
thence produced as reclaimed Hindus by the Brahmans, who 
assigned them a place as Kshattriyas of the Rijbansf tribe. When 
a hill people take up Hinduism, they adopt that form of it which 
bears most resemblance to their own ancient worship. Thus the 
Cacharfs, having practised a gloomy demon-worship, adopted 
the rites of Kali, the wife of the All - Destroyer, in their most 
horrible form, and identify her with their own female demon Ran 
Chandi. The Manipuris, on the other hand, having had a bright 
nature-worship and an intense love of flowers, became followers 
of Krishtoa. 


Hinduism has not made much progress among the Parbattia 
Cacharfs, who still remain in their original state, and have a 
considerable physical resemblance to the wild tribes around 
them. Some of them now profess the Hindu religion, but 
the principal objects of their worship are the spirits who have 
authority over the powers of nature. The first Hindu shdru*^ 
which appear to have been built by the Cdchdris, have long been 
abandoned. They are situated amid a jungle, which is now 
included in a tea grant. 

The legend of Ran Chandi, the tutelary goddess of Cdchar,is thus 
related to me by the Deputy-Commissioner. While the capital was 
at Kishpur, Ran Chandi appeared in a dream to Raji Nirbhaya- 
Nariyan (No. 45 in the following list), and told him to meet her 
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next day at the river side, on the spot now known as Chandi-ghat. 
The Raja duly fulfilled the assignation, but waited for a long time 
without seeing anything. At last he observed a snake swimming in 
the river, and he became aware that the goddess had assumed that 
form for the interview. Then he stretched out his hand to take 
the snake to himself, but his courage failed him; and instead of 
seizing it by the neck he took hold of the tail, and it forthwith 
turned into a sword in his hand, which he carried home. The 
following night Ran Chandi again appeared to him, and told him 
that he had done wrong in not seizing the snake by the neck, but 
that the sword which he had thus gained would be ‘the luck of 
Gachir/ and the State would prosper as long as it was preserved 
with care. This sword was always kept by Brahmans near the 
Raja’s person. On the night of the assassination of Gobind 
Chandra, it was carried away secretly by Dananjai Thakur, who 
is still living. Together with another sword representing Shama 
Thakuram, whose legendary history is not given, it is now in 
the possession of the Rani, where it was seen by the Deputy- 
Commissioner, who describes it as a handsome two-edged weapon 
made of black iron. 

Meanwhile, during the eighteenth century, the frontiers of Burmah 
were invaded by the Manipuri Raja. Afterwards the Burmese com¬ 
menced reprisals, and in the early years of the nineteenth century 
seem to have rendered the Cacharis insecure at Kashpur, and 
induced them to remove their capital to Garbetta, in Bikrampur 
farganl , a place situated between the spurs of two hills. Here 
they built an earthen mound across the extremities of the spurs. 
This mound is now a trim tea garden, in some places over twenty 
feet high, and broad enough at the top for three or four horsemen to 
ride abreast. After this the capital again became insecure, and 
another removal was rendered necessary. The reign of Gobind 
Chandra, the last king, was, in fact, one -perpetual flight On one 
occasion he was compelled to take refuge in Sylhet, and settled at 
Hari Thikar, on the north side of the Barak, a short distance above 
the point where that river divides into the Kusulnl and Surmd. He 
was restored to his throne by the British Government in 1826, when 
the Burmese were expelled, as an episode in the first Burmese war. 
Four years after his restoration he was assassinated; and as he left 
no legitimate successor, the British took possession of C£ch£r in 
accordance with a clause in the treaty of 1826. The commander- 
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m-chiefor sendpati of the last Raja’s forces was one Tulardm, who 
for some reason, was disgraced, but sent into Northern Cachar as 
Governor of Maibong, where he subsequently managed to establish 
his independence. When we assumed possession of the country in 
1830, we made a treaty with Tularam, acknowledging his sove¬ 
reignty in Northern Cachar, north of the Barail range, which he 
had succeeded in wresting from Gobind Chandra. On the death 
of Tulaxdm in 1854, this territory was annexed to the Assam 
District of Nowgong; and in 1866, when the new Deputy-Commis- 
sionership of the Niga Hills was formed, part of it was thrown into 
that District, part remained with Nowgong, and the rest was added 
to Cachar. 

List of Cachari Kings.— The Cactans claim a long list of 
io 3 independent sovereigns, commencing with Ghato Each Narayan, 
son of Bhim, a hero of the Mahabharata; but with the exception 
of the last few reigns, the whole is a Brahmanical forgery, invented 
for the purpose of extolling the importance and pure descent of the 
dynasty. The following is the list as furnished to me by Mr. Edgar, 
Deputy-Commissioner of the District(r) Ghato Each; (2) Megh 
Barna; (3) Meghbal; (4) Uttam-dhwaj; (5) Kelu-dhwaj ; (6) Biswa- 
kirtti-dhwaj; (7) Bisrdban-dhwaj; (8) Betul-dhwaj; (9) Biswasan- 
dhwaj ; (ro) Unmatla-dhwaj; (rr) Eulis-dhwaj; (12) Rudro- 
dhwaj; (r 3 ) Eundila-dhwaj; (14) Sutrujit-dhwaj; (15) Pari Rudra- 
dhwaj; (r6) Baskar-dhwaj; (17) Bishan-dhwaj; (18) Hiranya- 
dhwaj; (19) Bhadrdsaa-dhwaj; (20) SukK-dhwaj(21) Ishala- 
dhwaj ; (22) Guna Kirtti-dhwaj; (23) Pitla-dhwaj; (24) Upendra- 
dhwaj; (25) Nila-dhwaj ; (26) Padmanabh-dhwaj; (27) Pika- 
dhwaj ; (28) Brisha-dhwaj; {29) Guna-dhwaj; ( 3 o) Sur Sen Dhwaj ; 
(31) Bipudarpu-dhwaj; (32) Balabhadr-dhwaj; (33) Chandra Sekhar- 
dhwaj ; (34) Mutukabhanjan-dhwaj; (35) Skandha Sen-dhwaj; (36) 
Dijis-dhwaj ; (37) Gatra-dhwaj; (38) Maheswar-dhwaj; (39) Kula- 
bhadra-dhwaj; (40) Bhanu-dhwaj ; (41) Kamala-dhwaj; (42) Gan- 
dira-dhwaj; (43) Bhupendra-dhwaj; (44) Bhanujit-dhwaj; (45) 
Nirbhaya Narayan; (46) Udaya Bhfm; (47) Modan-dhwaj; (48) 
Chitra-dhwaj; (49) Binada-dhwaj; (50) Euta-dhwaj; (51) Sankha- 
dhwaj; (52) Binu-dhwaj; (53) Sindhu-dhwaj; (54) Lalit-dhwaj; (55) 
Sinha-dhwaj; (56) Hema-dhwaj ; (57) Sikhanda Chandra; (58) Ku- 
muda Chandra; (59) Prachaturd Chandra; (60) Udito Chandra; 
(61) Prabhakara Chandra; (62) Karpura Chandra; (63) Giii Chan¬ 
dra; (64) Dhira Chandra; (65) Surajit Chandra; (66) Sinajit 
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Chandra (2); (67) Balapratap Chandra; (68) Prakasha-dhwaj Chan¬ 
dra; (69) Bikrdm Chandra; (70) Aditya Chandra; (71) Blra 
Chandra; (72) Pundari Kaksha; (73) Bhupal-dhwaj; (74) Prabala 
Chandra; (75) Purandar Chandra; (76) Trilocham Chandra; (77) 
Dibidha Chandra; (78) Kartik Chandra; (79) Nila-dhwaj Chandra; 
(80) Makara-dhwaj Chandra; (81) Janakula Chandra; (82) Naba 
Chandra; (83) Kisori Chandra; (84) Mana Chandra; (85) Bfra- 
durpa Chandra; (86) Nirbhai Chandra; (87) Meghbal Chandra; 
(88) Bahubal Chandra; (89) Indiabal Chandra; (90) Sikkkdhwaj; 
(91) Udaya Aditya Chandra; (92) Magura-dhwaj Chandra; (93) 
Garora-dhwaj Chandra; (94) Makara-dhwaj; (95) Tamra-dhwaj; 
(96) Suradarpa Chandra; (97) Dharma-dhwaj Chandra; (98) Kartik' 
Chandra; (99) Ram Chandra; (100) Hdri Chandra; (101) Lakshmi 
Chandra; (102) Krishna Chandra; and (103) Gobind Chandra, 
the laft of the Cdchdr kings. The last eight of these names are 
certainly correct, and represent real personages. 

Towns. —There are no regular towns in Cichir, with the excep¬ 
tion of Silchdr, the Civil Headquarters of the District, which has a 
population, according to the Census of 1872, of 3729 souls. The 
other large bazars and seats of trade are as followBarkholi, Udhar- 
band, and Lakshmipur, at each of which a brisk traffic is carried on 
with the hill tribes on the southern frontier; Sonai, the headquarters 
of the timber trade ; and Kdtigora, Sidltekh, Jainagar, Biraibdri, and 
Bandukmarl Silchir was created a municipality in 1865 ; but in 
1868 the municipality was abolished, and Silchir now forms a union 
with the neighbouring villages, under Act xx. of 1856. In the year 
1866-67 the municipal revenue was ^569, 17s. od. In the year 
1876-77 the total receipts were^785, including ^232 from tolls 
and ferries, ^138 from the chaukidari tax, and ^172 from rent of 
bazar lands. The incidence of taxation was thus slightly over Rs. 
2 or 4s. per head; but taking the chaukiddri tax alone, the inci¬ 
dence would be reduced to about 6 annds or pd. The total 
expenditure was ^ 7 ° 7 > the chief item being ^447 for construction 
and maintenance of roads. The large balance of ^1690 remained 
in hand at the close of the year. 

On many of the tea gardens weekly bdzdrs are held for the benefit 
of the-imported labourers employed. A large trading fair or meld is 
held annually in the first week of January at Silctar, which generally 
lasts for seven days. The attendance of hill people at this meld has 
greatly diminished in recent years. The' principal frequenters are 
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now coolies from the neighbouring tea gardens, who come to supply 
themselves with cotton goods, etc. A good number of ponies of 
inferior quality are still imported from Manipur, but the sale of 
buffaloes has fallen off. A smaller fair is held annually at Sidd- 
heswar or Badarpw, near the Sylhet boundary, on the occasion 
of the great bathing festival of the Hindus, but it only lasts for 
one day. 

The Military Cantonments are within the Emits of the Civil 
Station of Silchar, and contain an area of 140 acres. A portion of 
this area is composed of small hillocks (Elds), but the greater part is 
low-lying and swampy. The military lines are built on a slight 
elevation, and are well drained and fairly healthy. Not far off, 
however, there is a low, swampy piece of ground, which cannot but 
be a fruitful source of malaria. The huts are made of mat walls 
and thatched roofs, commodious, well ventilated, and kept clean. 
The water supply is obtained from wells within the cantonments, 
and is generally good and plentiful. There are no canteens or spirit 
shops within the lines, and the native huts and bazdrs are situated 
at a considerable distance. 

During the year 1875 the headquarters of the 3d Bengal Native 
Infantry were stationed at Silchdr, consisting of 7 European officers 
and 525 natives of all ranks. Detachments aggregating a further 
strength of 102 men were stationed at the three following outposts : 
—Marticrkhdl, Noarband, and Manipur. 

Material Condition of the People. —Since the British took 
possession of the country there has been a considerable and steady 
progress in the material condition of the people. This progress is 
owing chiefly to the spread of agriculture and the increase of popu¬ 
lation consequent on the introduction of tea cultivation. The 
discovery, in 1855, of the tea tree growing wild in the jungles of 
C^chir was the signal for the display of European enterprise. The 
money thus employed has largely contributed to the wealth and 
advancement in civilisation of the people. But the main occupa¬ 
tion of almost all the inhabitants of the District is agriculture ; their 
attention is directed solely to the cultivation of their fields, and they 
make no attempt to carry out undertakings tending to improve their 
condition. Even in agriculture they raise no more than what they 
think sufficient to supply their own wants. Cichar is a fertile 
valley, and many valuable products might be raised without diffi¬ 
culty and at a considerable profit; but the people are contented 
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with what nature grants them with little labour and expense, and 
they evince no desire to gain more. 

Clothing, etc.— The ordinary dress of a well-to-do shopkeeper 
does not materially differ from that of a husbandman. It consists 
of a cotton cloth ( dhutt) y generally of British manufacture, falling over 
the thighs to below the knee, and a cotton sheet or shawl {chadar). 
A shopkeeper also sometimes wears a pair of shoes, but he would 
think his money wasted if spent on any better description of clothes 
than the above. The presence of a large European population has 
induced certain extravagancies of dress among the natives. The 
Deputy-Commissioner states that he has seen respectable Hindus 
and Musalmdns riding about in jack-boots and red flannel shirts, 
with courier bags slung from their shoulders, and more than one 
cultivator following his plough dressed in a waist-cloth and a tweed 
shooting-jacket. During the rains all the poorer sorts of people 
wear, tied on their heads, two wide mushroom-shaped leaf umbrellas. 
Women universally wear a long cloth (sari), covering the whole 
body. 

Dwellings. —With the exception of a very few masonry-built 
houses in the town of Silchir, the houses of shopkeepers as well as 
of peasants are made of bamboo posts and mats, ratan and thatching 
grass. In some cases dwellings are constructed in a somewhat 
more substantial manner with wood, and have mud walls. Each 
house is divided into two or three rooms, with a small hut close to 
the principal apartment, which serves as a kitchen. As the shop¬ 
keepers are mostly immigrants from other Districts, they do not 
bring their families with them, and are in consequence often absent 
for a considerable time, from their business, which is carried on by 
their agents. They have not, therefore, all the usual furniture 
which they have at their real homes. In Cichir their furniture con¬ 
sists merely of a few wooden or bamboo seats, one or two chests, 
bedding, and only such other articles as are absolutely required to 
meet ordinary demands. The Bengalis build their houses with gable 
ends and a highly-curved ridge-pole, and the Manipurfs with a 
straight ridge-pole and sloping gables. Neither class divide their 
houses into apartments. One sid e of the house is used for culinary 
purposes, and on the other is a platform on which goods are kept; 
the middle portion is used by the inmates for eating and sleeping. 
Separate huts are constructed for other purposes, such as a cow¬ 
shed, storehouse, etc. The houses of the hill tribes contain two 
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rooms, in one of which • they sleep, and the other they occupy 
during the day. - The furniture in the house of an ordinary hus¬ 
bandman consists of a few wooden or bamboo seats, some copper 
or brass cooking and eating utensils, and a wooden chest In 
addition to these household articles, a gun of some sort is to be 
seen in many houses. The purchase of a gun is the first object of 
ambition to every CdcMri, as soon as he has saved sufficient money. 

Food.—T he ordinary food of a well-to-do shopkeeper consists of 
rice, split peas, vegetables, fish, or occasionally flesh, and milk and 
curds; but, even when well to do, as he usually is, the shopkeeper 
is a great economizer in the cost of living. The prices of all kinds 
of food have considerably increased of late years. The Deputy- 
Commissioner estimates the monthly expenses per head on this 
account at Rs. 4 or 8s., including the cost of other little luxuries, 
such as tobacco, betel leaf and betel nut, etc.; or about Rs. zo 
or £2 per month for an average household consisting of five 
members. The ordinary food of a husbandman is the same as that 
of the shopkeeper; but he grows all the necessaries of life Mmseifj 
without having recourse to the market, and it is difficult to estimate 
with any approach to accuracy what he spends for his food in a 
month. Taking, however, the market price of the articles which he 
consumes as representing what he would have to pay unless he 
raised them by his own labour, the average expenses of a household 
consisting of five members would not be less than Rs. 15 or £1, 

1 os. per month. Until a few years ago, members of the lower 
castes entertained no objection to most kinds of animal food, always 
excepting beef. Within the last few years, however, large numbers 
of the Patni, Char£, Nith, and Mill castes have joined a sect of 
Vishnuvites, who strictly forbid the use of flesh of any kind, and the 
food of these people now consists of milk, rice, fish, and fruits. 

Agriculture.—Rice forms the staple crop in Cichar District, 
as throughout the rest of Assam. It yields three harvests in the 
year: (1) the dus, or early crop; (2) the sail or dman y which con¬ 
stitutes by far the largest portion of the food supply; (3) the dsrd 
or ek faslu 

(1) The aus crop is subdivided into three varieties, known as 
damdi 9 murdli, and khds&lu, of which the last is only grown to a 
■ email extent All three varieties are sown with the first showers of 
April. The damdi and murdli are sown broadcast after the land 
has been ploughed; the seedlings of the khdsdlu are transplanted 
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from nurseries in the same manner as the sdil crop. The land 
chosen for dus is generally of an inferior quality, and it must be 
above flood level. The regular harvest time is August ; but if the 
April rains fall, the seed is not sown till May, and the crop does not 
ripen till September. 

(2) The sail or dman crop embraces more than twenty-five 
varieties, of which the two finest are known as hari-nardyan and 
kdlijira. The three commonest varieties are the walmeg, hatimiird 
and khaidru. The most appropriate lands for this crop are such as 
are level and low-lying, but not marshy. The seed is first sown in 
nurseries or chards in the months of June or July, provided that 
there has been sufficient rain. These nurseries are situated on 
comparatively high land, and the soil is sometimes subjected to as 
many as ten or twelve ploughings before the seed is thrown in. It 
is estimated that 25 sers (50 lbs.) of seed will produce a sufficient 
number of seedlings to plant out an acre of land. The fields are 
ready for the seedlings by the end of July or August, and rainy 
days are selected for the work of transplantation. If the fields are 
not sufficiently moist, they require to be irrigated from the neigh¬ 
bouring channels and ditches. The harvest is reaped in December 
and January, and upon its results depends the price of food gr ain 
throughout the year. 

_ (3) The dsrd or ek fasli crop is sown broadcast about the same 
time as the dus, but it is not reaped until December and January. 
It is always sown on low, marshy lands. The total area under this 
crop is not large. 

It is not known that any improvement has been effected in the 
quality of the rice grown in Cichir, but recent years have witnessed 
a great extension in the area under rice cultivation. The increase of 
the native population and the demand for food grain among the 
immigrant labourers on the tea gardens have both contributed 
to cause jungles to be reclaimed and fresh land to be brought 
under tillage year by year. When the British first took possession 
of the District in 1830, the total cultivated area was estimated at 
ony 29,000 acres; by 1841-42 the estimate had risen to 70,000 
acres, while the Revenue Survey in 1868 found the area under 
cultivation to be 147,917 acres. The Administration Report for 
1875-76 returns the corresponding area in that year at 257,285 
acres. It would appear, therefore, that within the interval of forty- 
six years cultivation has increased nearly ninefold, and it is notorious 
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that by far the greater part of this increase is due to the steady- 
extension of rice tillage. 

In the hills on the northern and southern frontiers of the District, 
rice is grown on an altogether different method. These hills are the 
home of the nomadic cultivation known as jum y which still continues 
in its primitive wastefulness, undisturbed by the Forest Department. 
The principle adopted by all the hill tribes is broadly identical, 
though there are differences in matters of detail. For example, the 
Cacharis and Nagas choose bamboo jungles for their clearings, and 
the Kukis timber forests, while the Mikirs take either kind of jungle 
indifferently. The land is first cleared by burning down the jungle. 
About March the rice seed is sown in holes dibbled among the 
ashes with the dao or hill knife, and the crop is reaped in November. 
The seeds of various other crops, such as Indian com, mustard, and 
cotton, are planted in holes by the side of the rice, and each is 
gathered in order as it comes to maturity. This process is repeated 
for two or three years with some variations, and after the third 
year the clearing is abandoned for a fresh tract of jungle. 

Green Crops. —The principal crops of this denomination grown 
in Cdchar are mustard or sarisha , linseed or tisz } and a sort of 
pulse called kaldu Mustard is grown either on chard lands or on 
clearings in the jungle. The variety grown on chard lands is for 
the most part that known as dhupl It is a cold-weather crop, sown 
in November after the rice seedlings have been transplanted, and 
reaped in February and March. A second variety, called sidla, is 
also grown to a small extent on chard lands, but it is of no value as 
an oil seed, and is chiefly cultivated for food. The variety of 
mustard grown on jungle clearings is called mmdri. After the 
jungle has been cut down and burned on the spot, the soil is 
ploughed twice, and the seed is thrown in among the upturned 
ashes. The crop requires no further attention. Linseed is grown 
in the cold season on lands that have been under water during the 
rains. The seed is sown in November and December, and the 
crop is gathered in February and March. Kalai is sown, usually 
on chard lands, in September and gathered in November. 

Fibres.— Hemp and jute are grown in small quantities for pur¬ 
poses of local consumption. Hemp is grown here and there along 
the banks of rivers. It is divided into two kinds—(1)^ the aus, 
sown in April and cut in August; and {2) the sail, sown in November 
and cut in March. Both kinds are sown broadcast. Jute is grown 
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on chard lands. The seed is put in in April, and the crop is ready 
for cutting by August. 

Miscellaneous.— Sugar-cane is cultivated to only a limited 
extent Slips of cane are planted together in knots in nurseries 
during the months of March and April. As soon as the slips 
germinate, they are planted out in fields that have been previously 
well ploughed and manured. When they are about two months old, 
they are propped up on poles. The cane is ready for cutting in 
January and February. Chillies and various pot herbs are grown in 
homestead lands for domestic consumption. 

Stages of Rice Cultivation.—(i) The seedlings are called 
hdlt; (2) when planted out, ruwd; (3) when firmly set in the field, 
jhtir , ie, about to burst; (4) when partially burst, site; (5) when 
fully burst, jhdrla; (6) when the ear begins to form, kkert; (7) when 
the ear has become set, chdwuli; (8) when a few ears only are ripe, 
dgrdngi; (9) when all are ripe and ready to be cut, dhdn or paddy. 
As soon as the rice is in the sixth of these stages, or when it is 
called kheri, it becomes subject to the ravages of various insects and 
of blight When the crop has been reaped, it is threshed by being 
trodden out by oxen or buffaloes. This operation is called mdrd . 
The dhdn, or paddy, is next dried in the sun, after which it is 
husked and winnowed, and is then fit for food. The principal 
preparation from rice used in C&Mr is pachwai or rice beer, 
made from husked rice. It is largely made and consumed by the 
hill tribes. 

Area—Out-turn of Crops.— The District of C 4 ch 4 r has never 
been fully surveyed. The old estimate of the total area, viz. 5000 
square miles, included much of the mountainous frontier, both north 
and south, which does not lie within the regular jurisdiction of the 
Deputy-Commissioner. The Revenue Survey of Mr. Davey, con¬ 
ducted during the seasons of 1864-65, 1865-66, and 1867-68, 
returned a total area of 1,102,421 acres, or 1722 square miles, of 
which 147,917 acres were under cultivation. The following are the 
latest figures quoted in the Administration Report for' 1875-7 6:— 
Present estimated area of the District, according to - the recent 
Survey, 3750 square miles [the Census of 1872 was applied to an 
area of only 1285 square miles]; cultivated, 451 square miles ; 
waste but cultivable, 2500 square miles; waste and uncultivable, 
799 square miles. During the year 1875-76, 20,070 acres of culti¬ 
vable waste were sold in fee-simple or leased for a term of years. 
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In another portion of the same Report the total assessed area of 
CacMr District is returned at 313,362 acres, or 490 square miles, 
of which 257,285 acres were under cultivation, 15,000 acres were 
grazing lands, and 41,077 acres were cultivable waste- The gross 
amount of assessment was Rs. 158,888, giving an average per acre of 
9 annas 10 pies, or about is. 2§d. Again, in another portion of the 
Report, out of the total cultivated area, 246,800 acres are conJecturaEv 
assigned to rice, and 32,885 acres to tea. The aggregate area under 
the other crops is altogether insignificant. 

Land in Cichdr is classified according to quality into three 
kinds:—(1) dwdl, or the best class, which rents at about R. 1 per 
Hear , or 5s. an acre, and yields an out-turn of about 25 maunds or 
30 cwt. of paddy to the acre; (2) deem, or second class, renting at 
12 annas per kkear. , or 3s. 96. per acre, and yielding 18 maunds or 
19 cwt. to the acre; (3) siem, or third class, renting at 10 annas per 
Hear, or 3s. lid. per acre, and yielding 15 maunds or 11 cwt. of 
paddy to the acre. A second crop of kalai is sometimes raised in 
the cold season from land on which a crop of dm rice has already 
been reaped. The out-turn would be about 3 maunds or 2 J cwt. 
of kalai per acre, worth Rs. 6 or 12s. at the rate of Rs. 2 per 
maund. But such a second crop is so rare as not to demand con¬ 
sideration in estimating the average agricultural area of the District 
Paddy may be roughly valued at 8 annas per maund , or is 4d. 
per cwt., which would give the following values for the produce 
of the three classes of rice land mentioned above:—(i) dwal 9 
rent per acre 5s., value of produce per acre 40s.; (2) deem, rent 
3s. 9d., value of produce 25s.; (3) stem, rent 3s. 1 Jd., value of pro¬ 
duce 15s. 

Position of the Cultivators. —In Cachar the settlement is 
rayatwar! ,— Le., the revenue is assessed by Government direct with 
the cultivators, who are termed mtrdsddrs , the same name as is 
applied to the superior tenure-holders in the neighbouring District 
of Sylhet A cultivator’s holding is considered large if it exceeds 
one hdl, or about 5 acres of land, and small if less than 6 khedrs, 
or about 2^ acres. One pair of oxen can cultivate 6 or 7 Hears, 
or about 3 acres of land; but the common plough cattle in Cachar 
are buffaloes, a pair of which can cultivate as much as one Ml, 
or 5 acres. The latter quantity, therefore, may be regarded as 
the area of a local ‘ plough; * and a holding of this extent would 
render its possessor as well off as a common shopkeeper, and would 
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place him in a better position than a labourer on a money wage of 
Rs. 8 or 16 s. per month. There can be no doubt that the con¬ 
dition of the Cichix cultivators is one of comparative affluence. 
There is waste land in abundance close to their villages, which they 
can take up from Government on easy terms; and the rates of 
assessment on land already under tillage are not excessive. Natural 
calamities are infrequent, and have never occurred within the memory 
of the present generation on such a scale as to affect the general 
harvest. Each family grows sufficient to supply all its modest wants, 
and the surplus finds a ready sale among the coolies on the tea 
gardens. As a consequence, indebtedness is very rare; and the 
natives of the District are very unwilling to work for others, even at 
the high wages offered by the planters. The milrdstfdrs almost 
universally cultivate their holdings with their own hands. It is 
calculated that only about one-eighth of the land is sublet to 
agricultural labourers, called paikasts. 

Domestic Animals. —The animals used in agriculture are oxen 
and buffaloes, of which the latter are held in most demand. There 
are no sheep in the District, except those kept to supply the tables 
of Europeans. Cows and goats are reared for food. Ponies and 
elephants are kept for purposes of trade. Pigs are kept only by the 
hill tribes; and the metnd , or wild cow, is domesticated by the 
Kukis, and used by them in sacrificial ceremonies. The following 
are the average prices of these animals, as reported by the Deputy- 
Commissioner :—A pair of oxen, Rs. 25, or £ 2, 10s. od.; a pair of 
buffaloes, Rs. 80, or £8; a single cow, Rs. 15, or £i } 10s. od.; a 
score of kids six months old, Rs. 30, or £3 ; a score of pigs full 
grown, Rs. 150, or £13 ; a score of sheep, Rs. 40, or £4; a single 
metnd or wild cow, Rs. 100, or ^10. 

The Agricultural Implements in use are—(r) the plough, 
with its yoke; (2) the harrow, employed to level the upturned 
furrows; and (3) the koddli, or hoe, which is only used to break up 
the soil for the cultivation of the minor crops. According to the 
Deputy-Commissioner, a set of these implements, together with a 
single buffalo, would represent a capital of about Rs. 80 -or £8. 
Among the hill tribes the only agricultural implement is the ddo, or 
knife, which is also used in war and for every domestic purpose. 

Wages. —The following are the rates of wages returned by the 
Deputy-Commissioner in 1873, as comparedwith those prevailing 
in former timesCoolies, 4 dnnds, or 6d. per diem, as compared 
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with 2 annas , or 3d. * agricultural day-labourers, 4 annds, or 6d., as 
compared with 1 dnnd, or ijd.; smiths, 8 dnnds, or is., as compared 
with 4 annas , or 6d.; bricklayers, 6 annas , or 9d., as compared with 

5 annas, or 7^d.; carpenters, 12 annas, or is. 6d., as compared 

with 8 or is. The Assam Administration Report for 1875-76 

returns the daily rate of wages in Cachar at 8 annas, or is., for 
skilled labour, and 5 annas, or 7J&, for unskilled labour. The hire 
of a boat is given at Rs. .1. 8 or 3s. a day. 

Prices.—T he Deputy-Commissioner thus returns the current 
prices for 1873, as compared with those of i860:—Best cleaned 
rice in 1873, Rs. 2 per maund, \ or 5s. 3d. a cwt; in i860, R. 1 per 
maund, or 2s. 8d. a cwt.: common rice, 1873, Rs, 1. 6 per mound, 
or 3s. 9d. a cwt; in i860, 14 annas per maund, or 2s. 4d. a cwt.: best 
unhusked rice or paddy, 1873, R. 1 per maund, or 2s. 8d. a cwt- i860, 

6 annas per maund, or is. a cwt: common paddy, 1873, 8 annas per 
maund, or is. 4d. a cwt; i860,3 annas per maund, or 6d. a cwt.: sugar¬ 
cane, 1873, 16 canes a rupee; i860, 2,5 canes a rupee : distilled rice 
liquor, 1873, 8 annas or is. a bottle; i860, 12 annas or is. 6d. a 
bottle: fermented rice liquor, 1873,^4 annas or 6d. a bottle. It 
would appear, therefore, that the price of food grains has approxi¬ 
mately doubled within the period selected of thirteen years, while 
the rate of wages has increased in at least an equal ratio. 

The maximum prices reached in 1866, the year of the Orissa 
Famine, were Rs. 6. 4 per maund, or 17s. a cwt for best rice, and 
Rs. 4. 4 per maund, or ns. 6d. a cwt for common rice. These 
high rates were caused not so much by local scarcity as by the 
increased demand in other Districts. The cultivators reaped the 
advantage, but the pressure fell on those who were compelled to 
purchase their food in the bazars. The year 1875-76 was a season 
of comparatively high prices in Cichar, owing to the excessive rain¬ 
fall and floods ; the price of best rice rose to Rs. 3 per maund, or 
8s. 2d. a cwt. 

Weights and Measures. —The only system of weights recog¬ 
nised in the District is that based upon the standard ser of 80 folds, 
which is in use for all articles sold by weight in retail business. But 
rice and oil seeds, as well as most other kinds of agricultural pro¬ 
duce, are usually sold not by weight, but by measure. The unit of 
measure is the kdti, an oval-shaped basket which is supposed to he 
of the following dimensions:—16 dngu&s, or finger-breadths, measured 
round the oval from one side along the bottom of the basket up the 
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other side; 12 angulis in diameter across the top. As a matter of 
fact, though a finger-breadth would seem to be a very relative standard, 
the capacity of the kail remains fairly constant in all parts of the 
District. Interpreted in terms of the standard table of weights, the 
contents of a Mil are equal to about 2 sets 2 chhatdks, or 4 lb. 4 02. 
avoirdupois, and twenty kails make up a little more than one 
standard maund. The smaller measures are subdivisions of the 
kdtt , expressed in fractions of f, f, and 

The bighd measurement of Bengal does not exist in Cdchar. 
The unit of land measure is the hath or cubit, which, as locally 
recognised, is 18J inches in length. Sixteen hdths go to make 
up 1 ndl, or about 24 feet and n| inches; and this is the standard 
in common use. Other terms used for estimating area are the khedr^ 
approximately equal to two-fifths of an acre; and the hdl or ktilbd, 
the largest denomination in use, which is generally calculated as 
equivalent to 5 acres, but is more precisely equal to 4 acres 3 roods 
10 poles 21 square yards 3 square feet and 77 square inches. 

Measures of time and of distance are the same in Cfichir as in 
Bengal generally. 

Day-Labourers. —There is but little tendency observable in 
Cfichdr towards the growth of a distinct class of day-labourers, neither 
possessing nor renting land of their own. The great majority of the 
adult male population are either tenants of land under Government, 
or coolies imported under contract from Bengal to work on the tea 
gardens. There are also a few paikasht rayats, who rent land from 
the superior tenure-holders or mirdsddrs . 

Revenue System of Cachar under its Native Rajas. —The 
following paragraphs are mainly condensed from the ‘ Annual Report 
on the Revenue Administration of Cachir for 1871-72 ’:—The first 
settlement of Hindus in the District is placed about 200 years ago, 
in the reign of Rfiji Suradarpa Chandra (No. 96 in the list of 
Rfijis given on pp. 403-4). The tradition runs that in his reign an 
Assimi Hindu named Bikrfim R£i was sent from the capital of 
Dimipur into that part of Cichix now known as Bikrfimpur to 
encourage the settlement of Bengali immigrants from the west. 
Among other founders of colonies, the names are mentioned of 
Asu TMkur from Pratapghar in Sylhet, and the ancestor of the 
family now represented by GuMl Kh£n Chaudhari from Tipperah. 
By the time that Kartik Chandra came to the throne, the number of 
colonists was very considerable. At first the rents were extremely 
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low, the earliest mentioned rates being a he-goat, a pair of fowls, a 
duck, and two cocoa-nuts from each holding, Irrespective of Its 
size. Subsequently the rent was fixed at 12 dnnds for each hdl 
(about 4 d. per acre). Kartik Chandra raised the rate for the hdl to 

Rs. 3 ; and it is said that Gobind Chandra, the last of the Cacliar 

Rdjas, obtained from some lands as much as Rs. 6 per Ml, or about 
2s. 6d. per acre. The lands, which of course were originally under 
jungle, were settled not with individuals, but with corporations 
called rajs. Each raj, again, was subdivided into minor corporations 
or khels , which formed the real units of the revenue system. Each 
individual in the khei was held jointly and severally liable for the 
revenue assessed on the khel, and similarly each khel was responsible 
for the payments of its raj. The khel elected its own mouthpiece, 
known as a mukhidr. Certain portions of the area allotted to each 
khel was appropriated rent free to persons of standing; and of the 
lands remaining, every man received as much as he could cultivate. 
The system of rent-free grants was discontinue'd by Gobind Chandra, 
but the influence and recognised position of the grantees endured 
long afterwards. In the early days of British administration the 
chief titles within the khel were sold by Government at the following 
rates :— Chaudhari , Rs. 100 ; mazumd&r, Rs. 75 : lashkar, Rs. 60 ; 
bard-bhuiyd , Rs. 50; majar-bhuiyd, Rs. 25. The head-men of the raj 
and khel were primarily responsible for the revenue, which was 
collected in the following fashion :—A Cachari peon was sent to the 
house of the head-man with a demand for payment The head-man 
then sounded a drum, or fired a gun if the demand was urgent 
When the people came together the revenue was forthwith collected. 
Defaulters, after being allowed a short respite, were arrested and 
brought before the Raja. If it appeared that they had no means, 
the sharers in the tdjuk, or separate estate, were invited to enter 
upon the defaulter's land, on condition of satisfying the arrears. If 
they declined, the holding was given to the khel If the khel failed 
to pay, the land lapsed to the raj, which could not refuse. In no 
case were outsiders admitted. The term khel was also applied to 
certain localities, which either had to supply the Rdji with certain 
definite commodities, such as betel-nuts or firewood, or the rents of 
which were assigned to certain functionaries of State. Tfair Paikan, 
khel was the name of an estate, the rent of which was devo ed to the 
expenses of worshipping the goddess Ran Chandl ; Vishnughar khel 
was appropriated to Lakshmi Nariyan; and Bhisingsa khel, to Shama 
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or Kali. Many of this last-mentioned class of khels are now called 
maitzas. 

Revenue System under British Rule. —Cachdr lapsed to the 
British in 1830, and Captain Fisher assumed charge of the District 
in July of that year. He continued the native revenue system which 
he found in force. The terms were that for all cleared lands revenue 
should be paid at the rate of sikkd Rs. 4. 12, or Company’s Rs. 5. 2 
per kulbd or Ml (about 2s. per acre); bdri or the sites of houses, chdra 
or garden lands, and tanks, etc. were altogether exempt; while 
jungle was revenue free for the first 1000 days of its occupation, and 
then assessed at rates varying from Rs. 2. 12 to Rs. 3. 8 per hdl( is. id. 
to is. 5d. per acre). Captain Fisher appears to have made a rough 
survey of the cultivated lands under his charge, by which a total of 
20,663 acres were assessed at sikM Rs. 20,101, equivalent to 
Company’s Rs. 21,441, leaving an additional area of about 9000 acres 
revenue free as bakhsd , debottar, etc. 

About the year 1834 there ensued a series of unusually wet 
seasons. The people were unable to cultivate their fields, and the 
revenue fell into heavy arrears. The attention of the Board of 
Revenue was called to the high rates of assessment, and in 1838 Major 
Bums, who had succeeded to the office of Superintendent on 
Captain' Fisher’s death, was instructed to make a new settlement on 
more easy terms. This settlement was based on Captain Fisher’s 
imperfect survey. The period was for five years, terminating in 
April 1843. The highest rate of rice land was Rs. 3 per Ml (about 
is. 3d per acre); the rent for chard land was fixed at Rs. 2. 8 per 
Ml (about is. od. per acre); bdri land remained revenue free as 
before; while jungle land was settled revenue free for 1000 days, and 
thereafter at the current rates. The area assessed was 36,430 acres, 
of which 6261 acres were jungle; the revenue fixed was Rs. 
2 4j974> rising to Rs. 26,985 at the expiration of the term of settle¬ 
ment. 

In 1841 Lieutenant (now General) Thuillier was deputed to survey 
the District, and the work was finished by the close of the following 
year. This survey comprised an area of 182,378 acres. The lands 
bordering the principal rivers and streams, to which cultivation was 
then limited, were actually measured and divided into 241 mauzds. 
For the rest, arbitrary lines were cut through the jungle, so far as it 
was reasonably supposed that the work of reclamation would extend 
in the immediate future : and the tracts included within these lines 
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were marked on the map as dags. Great difficulties afterwards 
Mowed when the area of these dig, was taken up for cultivation. 
The tea grants for the most part lay beyond the limits of the survev 

and each grant when subsequently made was constituted an inde- 

pendent mauzd. 


In 1842 Deputy-Collector Galak Chandra Rai Bahadur was 
specially deputed from Sylhet to make the new settlement which is 
nown y his name. The term was to be for fifteen years; the rates 
fixed by the expiring settlement for cultivated lands were to be con¬ 
tinued ; the old settlement holders were to be recognised; and the 
work was to be conducted in accordance with the results of the 
survey just completed. The Rai Bahaduds settlement comprised an 
area of 97,904 acres, of which 30,043 were jungle lands; the revenue 
was fixed at Rs. 43,146, rising ultimately to Rs. 58,518. Both 
chara and ban lands were assessed at rates varying from Rs. 3 to 
Rs 2 per Ml (is. 3d. to tod. per acre); -but all lakhiraj granted 
before the District came under British administration was strictly 
respected. Jungle land was assessed rent free for the first five years, 
at Rs. 1. 8 per Ml ( 7 d per acre) for the next five years, and at full 
rates for the concluding five years of the term. At the termination 
of the rent-free period, it was found that the mirasddrs had taken up 
more jungle than they were able to cultivate. They were accordingly 
permitted by the Board of Revenue to relinquish portions of their 
holdings upon terms. But the reduction in the total of the revenue 
caused by such relinquishments was more than compensated by 
additional settlements of jungle land, made from time to time to 
expire with the currency of the fifteen years’ settlement. The number 
of new estates thus added was 1458, with an area of 35,288 acres 
and a revenue of Rs. 20,302. The general result was that in 1854-55 
there were altogether 7773 estates on the rent-roll of the District, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 67,660. 

In 1855-56 Major Vemer, who was then in charge of Cachar, 
effected the settlemefit of certain tracts of jungle land for a period 
of fifteen years, at rates varying from 4 dnnds to Rs. 3 per Ml. 
Some of the terms of this settlement do not expire until the year 
1879. Altogether 972 estates were settled by Major Verna:, with an 
area of 70,216 acres, and an ultimate revenue of Rs. 37,123. By 
this means, when the Rii Bahiddris settlement expired in 1857-58, the 
total land revenue amounted to Rs. 81,676. 

In 1858-59 a new settlement of the District was undertaken by 
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Captain Stewart, the expiring settlement having been in the interval 
provisionally extended for one year. The new term was for twenty 
years, which will not expire until 1879. The proceedings were 
based upon Lieutenant Thuillier’s survey; and a native surveyor, or 
arn'in , was deputed to measure lands not included in the map. For 
purposes of assessment all the cultivated lands were divided into 
two classes, according to their productive powers. The rates at 
which first-class land was assessed ranged from Rs. 3. 8 to Rs. 2 per 
Ml (about is. 5d. to lod. per acre), according to advantages of 
situation ; and those at which second-class land was assessed, froth 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 1. 8 per Ml (about is. 3d. to jd. per acre). Jungle 
producing thatching grass and reeds was settled at the full rates 
charged for cultivated lands in the same neighbourhood. Forest 
land that required much clearing was settled rent free for the first 
three years, and then at rates gradually rising to the full rates charged 
for adjacent land. The number of estates was reduced by amalga¬ 
mation from 8470 to 6120, covering an area of 132,542 acres, and 
paying a minimum revenue of Rs. 90,631. These figures are 
exclusive of the jungle land settled previously by Major Yemer. 
Fresh settlements of jungle land were made from time to time for 
periods terminating with Major Stewart’s settlement in 1879. Up 
to 1864-65, 660 acres had thus been added, with an ultimate revenue 
of Rs. 16,926. 

At present, settlements in Cachar District are confined to ‘ special 
cultivation leases,’ which are granted both to Europeans and natives, 
under orders of the Bengal Government passed in 1864, modified by 
a letter from the Government of India dated 23d December 1874. 
No lease is to cover an area of more than 3000 acres, confined to 
waste lands for which no application' for purchase has been made. 
The term is not to exceed thirty-four years. For the first two years 
the land is revenue free ; for the next four years the assessment is 
at the rate, of 3 annas (4jd.) per acre, rising to 6 annas (9d.) for the 
following four years, and then to 12 annas (is. 6d.) during the ten 
following years. At the expiration of the first twenty years of the 
lease, the land is assessable at the ordinary rates for other land of a 
similar description. The land is first measured and mapped by a 
native amin , and all claims and objections heard and disposed of, 
Among several applicants, propinquity of actual cultivation or partial 
possession is taken into consideration. All leases granted by the 
Deputy-Commissioner are submitted to the Chief-Commissioner for 
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confirmation. . Up to 1876, sixty-two of these leases had been 
granted, covering an area of 27,863 acres; the revenue in that 
year was Rs. 6245, which will ultimately rise to Rs. 24,267. In 
the hills of North Cachar no land revenue is levied, but a 
house tax is collected from the frontier tribes by the agency of 
a special tahsUddr at the rate of R. 1 (2s.) from" each house per 
annum. 1 

Tenure of Land for Tea Gardens. —Tea was first discovered 
in Cachar in 1855, and the ‘Old Assam Rules 1 were extended to the 
District in the following year. The first grant was made to Mr. 
Williamson. Up to August 1862, when the Old Assam Rules were 
superseded by the issue of new Waste Land Rules, a total of 181 
grants had been made, covering an estimated area of 388,561 acres, 
or considerably more than half the aggregate area granted under the 
Old Rules throughout the entire Province. In many cases the con¬ 
ditions of clearance and cultivation imposed upon the grantees were 
never fulfilled, and the grants have accordingly been resumed by 
Government. In other cases the grantees have taken advantage 
of their option to commute their grants for fee simple In 1875-76, 
out of the total of 181 such grants only 37 still existed on their 
original terms, with an area of 54,034 acres; 66 grants, with an 
area of 114,334 acres, had been redeemed in fee simple; 72 
grants, or 209,228 acres, had been resumed by Government; 6 
grants, or 11,055 acres, had been abandoned. At the same date 
23 lots, with an area of 9587 acres, had been sold in fee simple, 
under the Waste Land Sale Rules of 1862. The purchase money 
amounted to Rs. 60,150, of which Rs. 3925 then remained outstand¬ 
ing, with interest at 10 per cent, per annum. During the season of 
1874-75 the tea grants in Cachar were surveyed by Mr. Jackson, 
Assistant-Superintendent. The areas of grants aggregating 42,207 
acres were revised, and 23,349 acres were resumed. In 1875 the 
total area taken up for tea cultivation under all the different tenures 
was returned at 208,488 acres, of which 82,759 acres, or 39*6 
per cent, were fit for cultivation. In 1876 the rules for the sale of 
waste lands in fee simple were abrogated by the Government of 
India,-and a set of rules, authorizing leases for a term of thirty 
years, substituted for them. 

Revenue-free Tenures. —There are two classes of revenue-free 
tenures in Cdchir, — (1) bakshd, and {2) lakkirdj —both of which 

represent grants made by the native Rijas before the occupation of 
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the country by the British. The number of frakshd tenures on, the 
roll is 166, containing 1154 acres. The I&khirdj estates number 238, 
with an area of 1727 acres, of which about 1000 acres are estimated 
to be under cultivation. The value of these estates is approximately 
returned at ^5745, 10s. od. The Resumption Regulations of 
1819 and 1828 have neyer been applied in Cachar. It is said, 
however, that a custom was introduced by Captain Lyons, when 
Superintendent of the District, in accordance with which baksha 
or Idkhirdj land is liable to assessment when alienated by the 
representatives of the original grantee. Up to 1866 about 200 
acres had been assessed under this custom, yielding a total 
revenue of £11. 

Mode of Collection of Land Revenue. —When Captain 
Fisher first undertook the administration of the District in 1830, he 
preserved the indigenous system of revenue collection already 
referred to, in accordance with which the revenue due from each 
khel was paid through the agency of a mukhtar , or elected representa¬ 
tive. In default of payment, the defaulters were liable to arrest, and 
their individual shares lapsed to the khel or agricultural community. 
In 1837 this system was so far modified that the mukhtdrs were 
appointed by Government, and received a fixed commission of 6£ 
per cent, on the collections. If a defaulter remained, in arrear for more 
than one month, his property, both real and personal, was liable to 
sale in order to satisfy the arrears. In practice his estate was 
usually made over to the khel to which it belonged; but if the 
arrears remained unpaid for two years, the estate was settled 
with any one else who came forward with the sura due, in accordance 
with the custom known as ghosdwat. 

A complete change of system was introduced by Captain Lyons 
in 1844, at the time of the commencement of his fifteen years’ 
settlement The mukhtdrs were then found to number 45, and 
their agency was both expensive and inefficient It was decided 
to substitute a tahstlddn system, which has continued with but 
few modifications up to the present time. The District is now 
divided into three fahstls, over each of which, there is a tahsilddr ; 
or native revenue collector, with a staff of two moharnrs or clerks and 
ten peons. These three establishments are situated at SilcMr, Haild- 
kdndi, and Katigora. Mirdsdars .whose assessment amounts to 
more than £5 a year are entitled to the privilege of paying their 
revenue into the chief establishment at SilcMr ; all others must 
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pay at the local tahsil within the jurisdiction of which their 
estates are situated. The collecting establishment is paid by salary, 
and the tdlabhdnd , or fines levied for arrears, are credited to 
Government. The average cost of collection amounts to barely 
2 per cent, on the gross receipts. The revenue is payable in 
three kists or instalments, which fall due on the 31st July, 
31st October, and 3 IS "t* January. If each instalment is not 
punctually paid, three dastaks , or summonses, are successively 
.served on the defaulter. The first of these, which is issued 
on the day following the day of payment, calls upon the 
sharers in the defaulting estate to attend'at once with their revenue. 
Should they fail to do so, the second dastak is issued, attaching the 
moveable property of the defaulters. If this also fails of its effect, 
then the third dastak is issued for the sale of the property ; and if 
the moveable property is not sufficient to satisfy the arrears, the land 
itself may be put up to auction under Regulation vii. of 2799 and 
Act ix. of 1835. As a matter of practice, the system works so well 
that in the majority of cases all arrears are paid up on the issue of 
the first or second dastak. 

Besides their duty of revenue collection, the iahstlMrs are 
expected to keep themselves well acquainted with all that goes on 
within their several jurisdictions. They have to supply coolies, 
.provisions, and boats when required; they are also called upon to 
keep mortality records, and to supply all kinds of returns. Their 
reports and supervision over the chauJdddrs are said to act as a 
useful check on the police. 

Land Tenures. —Combining the ordinary cultivation tenures of 
the District and the grants of tea land, the land tenures of CdcMr 
may be arranged in the five following classes, each of which has 
already been fully described:—(1) The mirdsddn tenure of Major 
Stewards settlement; (2) Grants still existing under the Old Assam 
Rules; (3) Grants in fee simple, including both those originally 
made under the Waste Land Rules and those commuted under the 
Old Assam Rules; (4) Leases of waste land for terms of thirty 
years, under the old and new mirdsddn Rules; (5) Revenue-free 
tenures, such as bakshd and lakhirdj. 

The only sub-tenures in the District are those held under the 
mirdsddrs by paikkasts , whose status is that of yearly tenants. 
Their total number is insignificant When not actually employed 
in cultivating their own holdings, the peasants are generally engaged 
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in cutting timber, bamboos, etc., for domestic use or for trade. They 
display an aversion to hire themselves out for money wages; and 
when coolies are required for public purposes, recourse is had to 
the indigenous system of forced labour, exacted through the agency 
of the tahsilddrs. In the last few years small gangs of labourers 
have come up into Cdchir during the cold weather from the more 
densely populated District of Sylhet They find employment 
chiefly in carrying loads for traders and shopkeepers, and are paid 
in cash. 

Spare Land. —There is still a great abundance of spare land in 
the District not yet taken up for tillage. According to the latest 
returns (1876), out of a total area of 3750 square miles, 2500 square 
miles, or 68 per cent., are estimated as ‘ waste but cultivable.’ 
Leases for reclaiming jungle are granted by Government on favour¬ 
able terms. For the first three years no revenue is assessed, and 
afterwards the rates gradually rise until they become equal to those 
paid for the neighbouring lands under cultivation. 

Rates of Rent. —As C£ch£r is a temporarily-settled District, no 
rates of rent exist in the proper sense of the term; and consequently 
Act x. of 1859 and its subsequent modifications—the Rent Law of 
Bengal—have no application in this District. It is estimated, how¬ 
ever, that of the total number of cultivators of the soil, about one- 
eighth are faikasht rayats, paying rent to the mirasd&rs or superior 
tenure-holders. The rates of rent paid by such rayats vary in 
different parts of the District, and are also determined by the crop¬ 
bearing qualities of the land. The following may be taken as fair 
averages For best rice land or awal, suitable for the dman or sail 
crop, R. 1 per khedr, or 5s. an acre; second quality rice land or 
doem, which sometimes yields two crops, 12 annds per khedr, or 3s. 
9d. an acre ; third quality rice land or stem, suitable for broadcast 
crops, xo annds per khedr , or 3s. 1 Jd. an acre; land bearing 
mustard, linseed, kaldi, chillies, etc., 8 dnnds per khedr, or 2s. 6d. 
an acre; sugar-cane land, 8 dnnds to R. 1 per khedr, ox 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. an acre. In some places rice land rents as low as 4 dnnds 
per khedr, or is. 3d. an acre, and in other places as much as 
Rs. 1. 4 per khedr, or 6s. 3d. an acre, is paid. There is no doubt 
that rents have risen considerably since the date of the current 
settlement, which began in 1859 and will run for twenty years, 
owing to the increased demand for rice and other agricultural 
produce. 
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Manure.— The use of manure in Cdchar is almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the lands on which sugar-cane is grown. Rice lands are 
never manured ; but where manure can be spared, a little is given to 
the crops of mustard, linseed, and kalai, It consists of cow dung, 
ashes, and house refuse, which represent no pecuniary value. Each 
cultivator places on his fields as much as he can procure from his 
own homestead. The beds in which sugar-cane shoots are planted 
require to be manured once every month, until the plants reach their 
full height. 

Irrigation is nowhere systematically practised in Cdchdr. The 
prospects of the aman or sail rice crop, which supplies the main 
harvest of the District, depend greatly upon the sufficiency of the 
rainfall in the months of July and August, during which season the 
seedlings are being planted out. In an ordinary year the rainfall is 
ample; but if it should fail, recourse is had to artificial irrigation. 
This is effected by throwing water from the neighbouring ditches, by 
means of rude wicker scoops, into channels which lead into the 
fields. 

Fallow Lands, etc. —Spare land is so abundant in all parts of the 
District that it is not worth while for the cultivator to adopt any 
artificial means for recruiting the soil of his fields when once 
exhausted. His practice is to take as many successive rice crops off 
the land as he can, and when it shows symptoms of exhaustion, 
to abandon his holding for a new clearing in the jungle. Land is 
never allowed to lie fallow for a single season as a deliberate stage 
in the process of agriculture, nor is the rotation of crops practised 
in any form. 

Natural Calamities. —The District of Cachar is not especially 
liable to any form of natural calamity. Blights caused by insects 
occasionally occur, but never to such an extent as to affect the 
general harvest, or to suggest the application of elaborate remedies. 
It has been observed that the low lands, which usually yield an 
inferior out-turn, are more liable to the ravages of blight than the 
high-lying lands. Floods are of common : occurrence in the swampy 
tracts situated immediately below the banks of the rivers. They 
are caused both by excessive local rainfall and by the torrents 
brought down from the surrounding hills. The crops on a few 
acres are occasionally swept away, but it has not happened within 
the memory of the present generation that any scarcity of food 
has followed from these partial inundations. No embankments 
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exist in the District, nor is there any demand for such protective 
works. Drought also has never been known to cause any serious 
distress. In some years, owing to unusual dryness in the months 
of April and May, the rice cultivation is unduly delayed; but the 
harvest is not greatly affected thereby, provided that there is the 
customary rainfall in June. Similarly, if rain do not fall continually 
during July and August, the planting-out season of the aman or sail 
crop, the out-tum will be considerably diminished in amount. But 
despite these occasional vicissitudes, there is no demand for canals 
or other irrigation works in the District. 

Compensating influences have been observed to operate in seasons 
of partial flood and drought. In the former case, when the low 
lands are submerged, the cultivation of the higher levels becomes 
more profitable; and in the latter case, when the uplands suffer 
from the deficient rainfall, cultivation extends farther into the 
marshes. But in neither event does the indirect advantage com¬ 
pensate in full for the direct loss. 

Famine Warnings.— Famine in the strict sense of the term has 
never been known in CacMr. The main harvest of the year is the 
aman or sail rice crop, upon which the people depend for their food 
supply. This is reaped in January; and if that were to fail, the 
yield of the minor crops would not be sufficient to avert distress. 
The Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that if the price of paddy in 
January and February were to stand at Rs. 2. 8 per maund, or 6s. 
gd. a cwt., that should be regarded as a sign of approaching famine 
later in the year. 

The maximum prices reached in 1866-67, the year of the Orissa 
famine, were Rs. 2. 8 per maund or 6s. 9d. a cwt. for common 
paddy, and Rs. 5 per maund or 13s. 6d. a cwt. for common rice. The 
pressure of these rates, however, was only felt by the strangers living 
in the District, who had to purchase their food at the bdzdrs. The 
natives, who are universally dependent upon their own agriculture, 
possessed sufficient stocks of rice to support themselves, but they 
had no surplus for sale. Even in ordinary years the total out-turn 
of the local harvests is not sufficient tp provide a full supply for 
the entir.e local population. The coolies on the tea gardens 
and other strangers obtain their rice from the neighbouring 
District of Sylhet, which despatches large cargoes into Cdchar 
every month. 

In the event of severe scarcity, the means of communication are 
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adequate to prevent starvation. The rivers Barak and Katakhal 
are navigable throughout the year by country boats, and in an 
extreme case the steamers could bring up supplies from a distance. 
The great majority of the population live along the river banks, and 
so could be easily reached. In this connection, also, it is import¬ 
ant to recollect that the importation of rice into the District is a 
regular trade, and therefore a local machinery is already at hand 
to be utilized in seasons of distress. 

Foreign Landholders. —Up to the close of the year 1872-73, 
there was a total of 161 European landholders registered on the 
rent-roll of the District. It is difficult to estimate the comparative 
numbers of Hindu and Muhammadan proprietors, as all are indis¬ 
criminately included in the same leases from Government The 
Deputy-Commissioner, however, believes that about five-eighths of 
the total number of mir&sdars or superior tenure-holders are Musal- 
mans by religion, and the remaining three-eighths Hindus, Manipurfs, 
and other low castes. The number of absentee landlords, properly 
so called, is altogether insignificant. 

Roads and Means of Communication. —In 1853 Mr. Mills 
reported that there was only one road in the District, which had 
not been repaired for years. But now, as compared with other 
parts of Assam, and especially with the neighbouring District of 
Sylhet, Cachir is well supplied with roads. This advantage it 
owes to the tea planters, whose interest it is to have good 
means of communication between their gardens and the Barak 
river, by which their tea is despatched and all their supplies are 
received. Foreign trade is carried on entirely by water; but 
within the District much of the traffic passes along the roads, 
which are kept in a good state of repair, under the energetic super¬ 
vision of the planters. Many of them are available for wheeled 
traffic. 

The following is a list of the roads returned in 1873 by the 
Deputy-Commissioner:—Two roads under the management of the 
Public Works Department, concerning which no detailed information 
is available. One of these is the road from Sylhet to Silchar, which 
runs along the bank of the Barik river, and is therefore exposed to 
the competition of water traffic. It has recently been decided to 
keep it in repair only as a bridle road. The other is called the 
Lakshmipur road. It leads from Silchdr eastwards to the Jhirl river, 
where it joins the main route to Manipur. The following fifteen 
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roads, or systems of roads, are under local management The 
majority of them have been constructed for the accommodation of 
tea gardens :—(i) The roads in the Silchar Municipal Union;, total 
mileage, 8 miles; annual cost of repair, ^470. In 1873 further 
extensions of these roads were being made. (2) The BarkhoM road; 
length, 9 miles ; annual cost, ^133, 2s. od. This road connects Tara- 
pur, Jdinagar, and Barkhola with Silchar. (3) The Durgdnagar 
road, connecting Rangpur, Bahaddrpur, and Ud<Crband with Silchar; 
length, 7| miles ; annual cost, ^129,4s. od. (4) The ChdtM Hamor 
road, connecting Ambikapur, Maharpur, and the adjoining tea 
gardens with Silchar; length, 18J miles ; annual cost, ^598. (5) 

The Nagdirgram road, connecting Sonapur and Nagdirgram; length, 
12^ miles; annual cost, ^192, 12s. od. (6) The Manierkhal road, 
connecting the tea garden of that name with Nagdirgram; length, 
9 miles; annual cost, ^298. (7) The Tarapur road, connecting 

the tea gardens of Tarapur and Lahak with Bdnskandi on the Laksh- 
mipur road; length, 7J miles; annual cost, ^97, 4s. od. (8) The 
Baladhan road, connecting Kimranga and the adjoining tea gardens 
with Lakshmipur; length, 10miles; annual cost, ^237, 16s. od. (9) 
The Sonai road, connecting the tea gardens of Hdtikuri and Bina- 
kandi; length, n miles; annual cost, ^251, 6s. od. (10) The East 
Hailakdndi road, connecting Samaikona and Mdtfguri with the sub- 
divisional Station of Hailakandi; length, 12 miles; annual cost, 
^245, 16s. od. (n) The Katakhal road, connecting Gogldchara tea 
garden and Siidarsanpur; length, 8 miles; annual cost, ^254. (12) 
The Kaya or Mona road, connecting Gangpur and Ddmkar with 
Rajesarpur; length, 8 miles; annual cost, ^198, 6s. It was in¬ 
tended in 1873 t0 continue this road to Jhalua-chara, a further 
distance of 25 miles. (13) The HaikLkandi road, connecting 
Panchgram, Kasinagar, and Rafinagar; length, 13 miles; annual 
cost, ^125. (14) The Mdsimpur road, connecting the Barkhola 

and other tea gardens with Masimpur; length, 10 miles; annual 
cost, ;£i2i, 4s. od. (15) The Natwanpur road, connecting the 
Natwanpur and other tea gardens with Jainagar; length, 22 
miles ; annual cost, ^571, 4s. od. According to these figures 
the aggregate length of all the roads under local management 
in 1873 was 166 miles, kept in repair at an annual cost of 
^3922, 14s. od. 

The Assam Administration Report for 1875-76 thus returns the 
mileage of the means of communication in CacharNavigable 
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rivers, 361 miles; second-class roads, 208 miles; third-class roads,. 

300 miles. 

Mines and Minerals. — There are no minerals worked in 
Cachar. A local tradition affirms that the river Sonai used 
formerly to wash down gold dust from the hills on the southern 
frontier, but none has been found within the memory of the 
present generation. Discoveries of what was thought to be coal 
have been reported from time to time, but the deposits have in¬ 
variably turned out to be either lignite or anthracite. Two small 
springs of petroleum are known to exist, but their yield is not 
sufficiently abundant to repay working. The salt wells are now an 
almost extinct industry. 

Manufactures. — Among indigenous industries, the spinning 
and weaving of cotton occupies the first place. Coarse cloth, 
woven by the Jogi caste of Hindus, supplies the wants of the 
other low castes. Among the hill tribes the women make all the 
clothing required for the family. The Manipuri women have 
gained a special reputation for their cotton doth, called Mesh, 
which is woven in various sizes and colours, and finds a market 
beyond the limits of the District. They also manufacture a kind 
of fine net for mosquito curtains. The Kuki women make pins 
or rugs for sale. Another specialty of the Manipuris is the 
manufacture of brass vessels, which is carried on by them to a 
considerable extent at the village of Katigora. A large number 
of tea - boxes are required in the gardens every year. Most of 
these are manufactured in the District from the produce of the 
neighbouring jungles. Within the last few years a saw-mill, worked 
by water and steam, has been started near Badarpur, in order to 
supply the increasing demand. The only other industry worth 
notice is the manufacture of hardware, such as ddos or hill knives, 
axes, and spades. 

The following description of the processes followed in the manu¬ 
facture of cotton cloth has been supplied by the Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner 'The raw cotton has to pass through three stages before it 
is fit for spinning. First, it is put in the sun to dry, so that the 
seeds may be easily separated. The process of separation is effected 
with'a rude instrument called cMrka, which consists of two small 
wooden cylinders placed parallel to each other at a distance slightly 
less than the diameter of a seed. The raw cotton is placed between 
the cylinders, which are set in motion by the turning of a handle j 
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the cotton is thus forced through, leaving the seeds behind. After 
the seeds have been separated, the cotton is then made soft and 
thin by striking it two or three times against a bow-string with the 
hand. It is next rolled up into panjis or balls in the following 
manner. A small quantity of the cleaned and thinned cotton is 
spread out upon a board, and a stick about a foot long and as thick 
as a goosequill is placed over it. The cotton is rolled round the stick 
by hand; the stick is then withdrawn, and the pinfi laid aside as ready 
for spinning. The spinner fixes the pdnji on the point of a long 
iron rod, which supplies the place of a spindle. With the left 
hand he draws out a thread by a rotary movement given to the 
instrument, and with the right hand guides the thread drawn from 
th t pinfi round the spindle or iron rod. When a sufficient quantity 
of thread has been thus wound, it is removed and again coiled 
round an instrument called tndtdi. The spun yam is now ready 
for weaving. The common Indian loom is used, of very rough 
manufacture. It is placed obliquely against the ground, and the 
weaver sits at the lower end. The main threads or warp are first 
placed lengthwise in the loom, and the cross threads or woof are 
shot in between by means of a shuttle. 

No manufacture in Cachar is conducted on the system of ad¬ 
vances. The manufacturers all work in their own houses; and 
after supplying the wants of the household, they themselves carry 
the surplus to market They do not work for wages, and therefore 
it is impossible to estimate the money value of their labour; but all 
that is sold is so much clear gain. With the exception of the Jogfs 
or Hindu weaving caste, there is no distinct class of manufacturers. 
The Manipuris are all substantial agriculturists; the weaving is 
done by the women, and must result in a considerable profit to the 
family. 

There are no legends of manufactures once existing that have 
now died out, nor is there any class of labourers hereditarily 
attached to an occupation in such a way as to affect their personal 
freedom. 

Commerce and Trade.— There is no place in CacMr of much 
commercial importance. Trade is usually carried on at bdzdrs or 
permanent markets. The largest of these is at Jiniganj, a suburb 
Of the Civil Station of Silchdr. At Barkhola, Ud&khand, and Laksh- 
mipur, among the hills on the southern frontier, there are bdzdrs 
to which the hill tribes bring down caoutchouc, cotton, and bees-wax, 
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to barter for salt and iron tools. At Lakshmipur, which is the chief 
centre of trade with Manipur, dried fish and betel-nuts are also 
exported in considerable quantities. Sohai, on the Barak, is the 
headquarters of the timber trade; • Sialtekh, on v the same river,' is the 
station where timber passing down pays toll The tolls are'leased 
out annually to the highest bidder, and in 1874-75 were let for 
^1500. There are petty bdzdrs on almost every tea garden, for 
the convenience of the imported coolies. An annual meld or'fair 
is held at the Station of Silchdr on the 30th December, which 
lasts for ten or twelve days. The attendance is estimated at 
about 20,000 persons, and traders resort hither from Sylhet and 
Dacca. In former days buffaloes and ponies from Manipur and 
Burmah were largely sold at this meld, but now the traffic is chiefly 
restricted to dealings in cotton cloth and hardware. The average 
amount of business done every year is estimated at about Rs. 
300,000 (^30,000). A similar meld of less importance is held 
at Siddheswar, on the Bardk river, near the Sylhet boundary. The 
date is the 18th or 19th of March, and the fair only lasts for one 
day. It is held in connection with a religious gathering and 
bathing ceremony, which takes place on the opposite bank of the 
river. The attendance is about 3000 persons, and the same articles 
are brought for sale as at the Silchdr meld. 

Since the pacification of the Kukf or Lushai tribes, consequent 
on the retaliatory expedition of 1871-72, a promising field for com¬ 
mercial enterprise has been opened up on the southern frontier of 
the District. Three bdzdrs or marts have been established at the 
most frequented hill passes :—(t) On the Dhdleswari river; (2) on 
the Sondi; and (3) on the Tipdi. The trade at these bdzdrs is 
chiefly conducted by barter. The Bengali traders bring up rice, 
salt, tobacco, brass ware, beads, cloth, etc., which they exchange for 
caoutchouc, cotton, ivory, wax, and purl cloth. The most impor¬ 
tant product of the hills is caoutchouc, which sells at Silchar 
for about Rs. 50 a maund. When the trade was in its infancy, the 
Lushiis were willing to barter one maund of caoutchouc for the same 
weight of salt, worth only Rs. 5; but they have now learned the 
market value of their staple commodity, and will not exchange a 
maund for less than Rs. 30 of other goods, or for Rs. 30 in cash. 
Despite the excessive profits made by the Bengali traders, the 
balance of trade is much in favour of the Lushdis, and it has been 
ascertained that they are accumulating stocks of coin. On the other 
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hand, the trade between Manipur and Cachar is stated to be on the 
decrease 

The external commerce of Cichar is entirely conducted by water, 
and passes through the neighbouring District of Sylhet. The staple 
export, of course, is tea, which is annually exported to the amount 
of more than five million pounds. Next in importance are caout¬ 
chouc, brought down from the southern hills, and timber. The 
cotton cloth woven by the Manipur! women, and by the women of 
other wild tribes, and also the brass ware of the Manipurfs, are 
the only articles of local manufacture produced in sufficient 
quantities to leave a surplus for export ; but the total value of this 
trade is insignificant. The chief article of import is rice, for the 
local crops are altogether inadequate to supply the demand of the 
coolies on the tea plantations. It is estimated that from two to 
three hundred thousand maunds of rice are annually imported from 
Sylhet. This traffic is inevitably omitted from the registration 
returns referred to in the following paragraph. The other imports 
are cotton goods, both of European and native manufacture, salt, 
hardware, and all articles of luxury required by the European 
planters, among which ‘liquor’ to the value of ,£11,000 occupies 
a prominent place. 

It need hardly be said that, including the trade in tea, the ex¬ 
ports greatly exceed the imports in value. It is estimated that 
£250,000 in coin and notes is annually introduced into the District 
by the tea planters. 

River Traffic.— The statistics for the external trade of Cachar 
with Bengal are unavoidably confused with those of the neigh¬ 
bouring District of Sylhet, through which all the river traffic 
passes. The results of the registration of country boats at 
Bhairab Bazar, and of the returns furnished by the Steamer 
Company for the year 1876-77, for Cdchir alone, are given in 
the following tables. The total value of the exports is £ 5 ° 9 > 554 > 
the chief items being—caoutchouc, 275 maunds, value ,£137 5 1 
tea, 62,999 maunds , value £5°3>99 2 - Of these two totals, 
150 maunds of caoutchouc and 51,537 ■maunds of tea were carried 
by steamer. The comparatively small despatch of timber (1947 
maunds, value .£584) is to be explained by a reference to the 
large amount credited to Sylhet. The total value of the imports 
is only .£91,856, the principal items being—European cotton 
goods, £33,812; woollen goods, £4046 (the great bulk of both 
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these were brought by steamer); drugs and medicines, ^2152 (also 
brought by steamer); wheat, 6520 maunds, value ^1304; gram and 
pulse, 18,760 maunds, value ^3293 ; rice, 15,300 maunds , value 
-2o 3°6° ; liquors, ^11,061 (mainly brought by steamer); iron manu¬ 
factures, 5017 maunds, value ^5017 (of which more than half came 
by steamer); salt, 2400 maunds, value ^1200 (entirely by country 
boat); tea seed, 10,426 maunds, value ^5213 (also entirely by 
boat); sugar, refined, 1490 maunds , value ^1788; sugar, unrefined, 
47oo maunds, value ^1880. It may be here observed that the 
value of fhe registered traffic of the two Districts of SyUiet and 
Cachdr with Bengal, taken together, shows a surplus of exports 
amounting to ^760,000. 


River Traffic of Cachar District with Bengal for the Year 
1876-77, distinguishing that carried by Steamers.— 
Table I., Exports. 



Carried by Steamers. 

Total. 

Weight, 
Value, or 
Number. 

Value. 

Rs. 

Weight, 
Value, or 
Number. 

Value. 

Ms. 

Lime and limestone, . 

. maunds , 



2,400 

1,800 

Canes and rattans, . 

Rs. 



5.253 

5.253 

Caoutchouc, 

. maunds, 

I 5° 

7.500 

275 

13.750 

Cotton (raw), 

• 1, 



IOO 

1,500 

Tute, .... 

• „ 



2,000 

6,000 

Rice (husked), . 

. ,, 



300 

600 

Rice (unhusked). 

* ,, 



2,700 

2,700 

Hides, 

. No. 



1,000 

2,000 

Leather (manufactured), 

. Rs. 



1,221 

1,22.1 

Mats, 

. maunds , 



I38 

138 

Brass and copper, 



102 

4,080 

Linseed, . 

. ,, 

... 


IOO 

400 

Mustard and Rape seed, 

, ,, 



1,100 

4.400 

Til seed, ." . 

* 11 



10 

30 

Spices, 

• 11 



30 

150 •• 

Tea, . . . . 

. ji 

5^537 

4,122,960 

62,999 

5,039,920 

Timber, 

• 11 



1,947 

5.84* 

Bamboos, . 

. No. 



22,000 

l 2,200 

Miscellaneous (manufactured), Rs. 



822 

" . 822 

Miscellaneous (unmanufactured),,, 



2,735 

2,735 

Total Value, 

. . 


4,130,460 


5,095,340 
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River Traffic of Cachar District with Bengal for the Year 
1876-77, distinguishing that carried by Steamers.— 
Table II., Imports. 



Carried by Steamers. 

Total. 


Weight, 
Value, or 

Value. 

Weight, 
Value, or 

Value. 


Number. 

Rs. 

Number. 

Rs. 

Animals, . * . . . * No. 


232,820 

99 

198 

Cotton piece-goods (European), Rs. 

232,820 

338,120 

338,120 

Cotton piece-goods (Indian), ,, 



16,800 

16,800 

Drugs and medicines, . ,, 

21,440 

21,440 

21,524 

21,524 

Intoxicating drugs, . . maunds, 



85 

850 

Turmeric, . . * - .. 



1 .575 

9,450 

Earthenware, . . . Rs. 

... 


1,105 

1,105 

Fibres (manufactured), . maunds, 



5 

40 

Cocoanuts, . . .No. 



i 4 . 7 °o 

294 

Wheat, . . . maunds , 

820 

1,640 

6,520 

13,040 

Gram and pulse, . . ,, 

360 

630 

18,760 

32 , 93 ° 

Other spring crops, . . ,, 



1,400 

2,450 

Rice (husked), . . . ,, 

Rice (unhusked), . . ,, 



15.300 

4.500 

30,600 

4,500 

‘ Other rain crops, . . >, 


... 

100 

75 

Gums and resins, . . ,, 



190 

1,900 

Leather (manufactured), . Rs. 

... 


50 

50 

Liquors, .... .» 

Brass and copper, . , maunds , 

70,420 

70.420 

110,610 

110,610 

170 

6,800 

778 

31.120 

Iron, . . , . »> 

2,710 

27,100 

5,017 

50,170 

Other metals, . » . ,, 



2,157 

33,355 

Oils, . . . . . >f 

390 

4,680 

2,484 

29,808 

Paints, . . . . ,, 


... 

103 

6.695 

Ghi, . *. . . ; . 1 

20 

400 

hi 

2,220 

966 

Vegetables, etc., . . ,, 

... 


322 

Salt, . . . . 


... 

2,400 

12,000 

Other saline substances, . ,, 



835 

2,087 

Mustard and rape seed, . ,, 



200 

800 

Other oil seeds, . . . , , 



80 

180 

Tea seed, . . . „ 



10,426 

52,130 

Spices, . . . . 



1,487 

7-435 

Betel-nuts,. . . . ,, 



. 211 

1,266 

Stone and marble, . . ,, 


... 

493 

986 

Sugar (refined), . . . ,, 

190 

2,280 

1,490 

17,880 

Sugar (unrefined), . . ,, 


.... 

4,700 

18,800 

Tobacco, . . . . ,, 



1,700 

8,500 

Timber, . . . „ 


... 

478 

1,434 

Firewood, . . . . ,, 

Woollen goods, . . Rs. 


... 

1,583 

396 

31,110 

31,110 

40,460 

40,460 

Miscellaneous (manufactured), ,, 

... 

... 

6,948 

6,948 

Miscellaneous (unmanufactured, ,, 

... 


9.392 

9,392 

Total Value, . 


399 . 3 20 




Capital and Interest. —The Manipuris, who are perhaps the 
wealthiest class among the natives of the District, usually hoard 
their money. The well-to-do Hindus either invest their profits in 
trade, which is principally confined to wood-cutting, or lend them 
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out at interest. The Musalmdns for the most part observe the 
precepts of the Kurin so strictly that they will not take usury. 
The cultivators, therefore, of this religion are compelled to ho 7 d 
t en: little gams. When money is lent on interest, the rates 
charged are the same whether a mortgage be given or not In the 
case of small transactions, the rate is from 48 to 75 per cent ner 
annum. In large transactions, the rate varies from 36 to 60 per 
cent. Petty advances to cultivators are often made, on the condi¬ 
tion that the borrower shall repay at harvest time the sum advanced 
together with one-third more, with the further stipulation that the 
payment shall be made in kind, and valued at the market rate then 
current. Thus, if a cultivator borrows Rs. 10 at seed time, when 
the price of rice is comparatively high, he is required to pay back 
at harvest time paddy valued at Rs. 13. 5. 4. If paddy were then 
selling at 3 maunds for the rupee, he would have to give 40 maunds 
viz. 30 maunds .as representing principal, and 10 maunds byway 
of interest. This calculation holds good quite apart from the length 
of the interval between, the dates of the advance and the repayment. 

In the case of the purchase of a landed estate, 6 per cent per 
annum would be regarded as a fair return for capital invested. 
Thus an estate of 3 hdls, or about 15 acres, might be purchased for 
Rs. 500 (^50), and would yield a rental of about Rs. 30 (££), at 
the rate of Rs. 10 per hdl ( 4 s. per acre). On the other hand, if the 
same capital sum were to be lent out at interest, it might reasonably 
be expected to produce as much as Rs. 250 in the year, at an 
average rate of 50 per cent. Nevertheless, the investment of 
money in the purchase of land is preferred to money-lending, 

because of the greater security of both capital and interest 

There are no large banking establishments in Cdchdr, owned by 
either Europeans or natives. Considerable sums of money, both in 
coin and in paper, are required by the tea planters at certain seasons 
of the year, to pay for labour and for other purposes. This want is 
supplied through the agency of the District Treasury, where Govern.- 
ment notes are issued and cashed to a large amount every year. It 
is calculated by the Deputy-Commissioner that a total sum of 
Rs. 2,500,000 (^250,000) is annually imported into the District, on 
the balance of supply bills, money orders, and currency notes 
cashed over those issued. 

Income Tax.— The total estimated income of Cichir District, as 
estimated for the Income Tax Act of 1870, for. the total of all 
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incomes exceeding Rs. 5 °° (£s°), a y ear ’ was retumed at 
Rs 7 qo 87? (^79,987). This calculation, of course, is exclusive o 

the profhs ofmany of the tea companies, which were assessed 

separately at Calcutta. In the year 1870-71 the amount of income 

tax realized was ^1438. c ~, ,, ^ 

Societies and iNSTmmoNS.-Apart from the SlcMr Brahma 
Samaj, which has been already alluded to and the schools and 
charitable dispensaries, full statistics of which will be given on a 
subsequent page, there are no societies or institutions in the 
District. No newspaper is published in CdcMr, nor is there any 

Pr TEA S PL e ANTATiONS.-The earliest cultivation of tea in Assam 
Proper, U. in the Brahmaputra valley, dates from i 8 3 7 - lhe tea 
plant ws discovered growing wild in Cidrfr m .855, and «■ % 
12th January 1856 the Old Assam Rules were applied to the District. 
The first grant was made in favour of Mr. Williamson. OLchii 
participated to the full in the wild speculation of tea companies 
which reached a crisis in 1865. In about 1869 the mdusny began 
to revive, and the rate of progress has since been rapid and regular. 
It the present date more than one-third of all the tea exported from 

Assam is produced in C&ch&t District , ;fr 

Tea gardens are held by the planters under three different 
tenuresM Grants under the Old Assam Rules. (2) Grants in 
fee simple, including those originally made under the Waste Land 
Rules of 1862, as well as those commuted under the Old Assam 
Rules. (3) Mirdsddri leases for periods of thirty years. Some 
account of these tenures, together with the latest statistics of the 
land held under each, has been given on a previous page. 

The following account of the processes of tea cultivation and tea 
manufacture in Cachdr has been kindly supplied by Mr. S. C. 
Davidson, a gentleman of great experience in the District. It was 
written in December 1871, and is now printed as it stands 

Tea Cultivation .— 1 The tea plant requires for its suitable 
growth land upon which stagnant water may not lodge around 
its roots, and which is not subject to frequent inundations; and 
therefore tea gardens are necessarily situated on elevated land, 
the soil of which should be of a porous description. The hilly lands 
in Qiddr almost invariably consist of this class of soil, which is of 
a light reddish colour, and is composed generally of about one-third 
porous day, and two-thirds finely-divided sand. The soil of the 
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plains is altogether unfit for the tea plant, as it contains a very small 

through T ° f sand ’ and d ° es not allow water to percoIate readiI y 

‘ On the north side of the District is a high range of mountains, 
known as the Barail range, along the base of which, and to the 
north of the Barak river, are numerous spurs of plateau lands, 
varying m height from twenty to two hundred feet above the 
surrounding plain. The sides of these plateaux are generally steep, 
and sometimes very stony, while the tops have usually a layer of 
excellent soil to a depth of from 5 to 8 feet, and almost entirely free 
from stones. This is the description of land held in highest esteem 
for tea planting; but unfortunately it is rather scarce in the District, 
and almost exclusively situated on the north side of the river. 

* South of the Barak tll e gardens are principally situated upon 
undulating land and round-topped hills, the planted sides of which 
vary in steepness from a gentle slope to a rise of a foot in eighteen 
inches. As a general rule, there is a good depth of soil even on the 
steepest parts. These lands are almost all spurs from two low 
ranges of hills which extend north and south across nearly the 
entire length of the District, and are known as the Sarishpur 
and Tildin ranges. When these hills are first cleared from the 
jungle for planting, the soil varies but little from that of the plateaux 
on the north of the river; but it rapidly deteriorates from the loss 
of arable- soil which it suffers during the heavy rains, when 
much of the loose, freshly-cultivated earth is annually washed 
away, leaving the roots of the plants exposed. In some of the old 
gardens as much as eight to ten inches of the surface soil has been 
lost from this cause. Of late years, however, efforts have been made 
to prevent this “ wash,” as it is called, on the hilly gardens. At the 
K 4 r£inpur garden a plan of forming small terraces round each plant 
has been introduced, which is found most efficacious in lessening, if 
not entirely preventing, this loss of soil. Other methods have also 
been tried with more or less success, but they all require great care 
and attentiop to keep in order. No such difficulties attend the cul¬ 
tivation of plateau land, as the rain water never gathers sufficient 
force to cause any “ wash;” and in this mainly consists its superiority 
over steep or sloping land. 

4 In bringing new land into condition for tea planting, the jungle 
should be cut in December and January, and burnt off in February, 
or early in March, when the land should get one good hoeing as 
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soon as possible afterwards, and before the rains set in. On flat 
land the plough is also used to bring the soil more thoroughly into 
cultivation before putting the young plants into it; **steep 
land this, of course, cannot be done, so that the one hoeing has to 
suffice. The land is then “ staked,”-that is, marked off with small 
stakes of about 18 inches long, at the exact distances at which it is 
intended that the plants shall be put m. Hitherto the^ usua 
distances adopted have been four feet apart each way. Distances 
of five feet by four, five by five, and six by hree have also been 
tried: but it has been found that it is a mistake to plant at greater 
distances apart than four feet by four. Only in a very few instances 
have any of the old gardens been planted closer than at the 
distance of four feet by four; but it is now generally considered 
more advantageous to plant closer, and four feet by two is now 
often adopted, at which distance the plants after a nine form mto 
hedgerows. On.steep land, especially, this plan is most advan¬ 
tageous, and the hedgerows should be marked off in contour lines 
across the slope of the hill, so that after a number of years they 
may cause the land to form natural terraces, which are very durable, 
the fronts of the terraces being kept up by the hedges themselves. 
Terraces made in this way are easily kept in order, and most effec¬ 
tually prevent loss of soil by “ wash ” during the rains. 

‘There are three varieties of the plant-the Indigenous, the 
China, and the Hybrid. The Indigenous is native to Assam and 
Cachar, and is a large-growing plant, which, in its wild state m the 
jungles, attains the dimensions of a tree, reaching as much as thirty 
feet in height, though its girth seldom exceeds two feet. The leaf 
is large and succulent, and when full grown may often be found 
from twelve to thirteen inches in length and four to five in width. It 
is, however, a most delicate plant to rear, and suffers severely when 
young from the attacks of a species of cricket which feeds on the 
leaves' but after the second year it is as easily taken care of as 
either the China or Hybrid, and gives_a much better class of tea. 
The seed of the China variety was originally introduced from China 
many years ago. The plant is low-growing and very bushy, with 
small stunted leaves of from one to two inches in length. It is 
distinctly the least valuable variety of the plant, as it gives a 
comparatively weak tea and a small yield per acre. The Hybrid 
plant is considered to be a true hybrid between the Indigenous and 
China varieties, and is the class of plant most liked, as it combines 
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to a certain extent the hardiness of the China with the vigorous 
growth of the Indigenous plant, and yields a good quality of tea. 
It may be obtained in all degrees of quality, some plants being 
very little better than China, while others most closely approach 
the Indigenous, so that the selection of plant is a matter of 
great importance. That which most closely approaches Indi¬ 
genous is preferred, because all that the Indigenous requires is 
a _ little hardiness, which a slight admixture with the China plant 
gives it. 

The tea plant is raised from seed, which in size and appearance 
very much resembles the hazel nut. It is planted in nursery beds 
in December and January, and is generally kept shaded until the 
seedlings are three or four inches above the ground ; but the shade 
should be removed at least a month before putting out the seed¬ 
lings into their permanent places in the new land, in order to make 
them more hardy, and better able to bear the process of transplant¬ 
ing. About April the seedlings are generally sufficiently grown to 
be planted out, and during the first wet weather the transplanting 
should be commenced, and may be continued subsequently during 
suitable weather up to the end of July, but transplanting done later 
than this is seldom successful. The only attention that the new 
land requires during the first year, after transplanting, is to be kept 
clear of weeds; and similar treatment will also suffice for the second 
year, but subsequently occasional deep cultivation is necessary. At 
the end of the second year the plants will have attained a height 
varying from two to four feet, but their height is out of ah proper 
proportion to their width; therefore in the ensuing cold weather it is 
necessary to prune them down to a height of only twelve or fifteen 
inches, to make them throw out lateral branches. The following or 
third season is the first that the plants give any yield, but they still 
require gentle treatment; and the leaf plucking must be done care¬ 
fully, so as to allow the bush to make at least a foot of new growth 
all over during the year. Pruning is repeated annually every cold 
season, and is done generally on the following principle:—If the 
plant has been pruned the previous year to a height of fifteen 
inches, and allowed to make a good growth of new wood during the 
following rains, it should now be pruned so as to leave six inches of 
this new wood on Hybrid or Indigenous plants, but only three to 
four inches on China plants ; and at the same time any unhealthy or 
stunted-looking branches should be cut out from the interior of the 
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bush Thus the Indigenous and Hybrid would at this time be cut 
down to twenty-one inches, but the China to only eighteen inches. 
With Hybrid and China plants this system of pruning a little higher 
each season is repeated for two seasons more, when it is advisable 
to prune back again to about two inches above the first seasons 
pruning. With Indigenous, however, it is difficult, as this species 
yields best at a height of from two feet six inches to four feet. The 
prunings should always be buried round the roots of the plant, as 
they form a good manure. 

‘ There are various systems adopted for picking the leaf, but die 
following is that most generally approved: At the beginning of 
the rains, and after pruning, the bush throws out a “ flush,” as it is 
termed, of young leaf all over. The shoots are allowed to grow 
until little leaves are developed on each. The top two leaves and 
the bud axe then taken off, together with their own part of the stem. 
This leaves the remaining part of the shoot which is still on the 
plant with three fully-developed leaves. About twenty-three days 
afterwards new buds show forth from the axils of these leaves, and 
if the weather be favourable, these will have developed into five¬ 
leaved shoots by the thirty-fifth day from the time the shoot was 
first plucked. This is called the second “ flush,” and it should be 
treated in the same way as the first By so doing the bush will 
have attained six to eight inches’ new growth above the pruning, and 
by the end of the season this will have developed into red-coloured, 
healthy, new wood, six inches of which will be left, after the follow¬ 
ing season’s pruning, as the basis from which the next years 
“flushes” will spring. The third “flush” should be taken when 
the shoot has only attained four leaves and the bud, and should be 
picked so as to leave two leaves remaining on the shoot. Ihe 
fourth and subsequent “ flushes ” may be taken still earlier, and 
only one leaf left on each stem. The bushes are generally picked 
over every ten days, as all the shoots do not develop at the same 
time, and only such as are ready are taken; but there are only from 
five to seven full “ flushes ” in the season. The leaf is picked by 
the women and children on the garden, who bring it in from the 
field twice in the day, to prevent its heating in the baskets. It *s 
at once weighed, and the pickers are paid according to the quantity 
each has brought in. 

< The leaf is then taken in hands by the factory men, and spread 
out thinly on trays or mats, ranged on shelves round the leaf sheds, 
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and allowed to remain there till the following m0 min ? Tn * 
weather the sides of the leaf sheds are opened to oil J 
circulate freely over the leaf, which gradually 
quite htnp and flaccid, in which state it is termed “withered’ Bv 
the following morning it should be sufficiently “withered ” to oil 
the after-manipulation to be gone on with. If, however, from coW 
ness of the weather or any other cause, the leaf is not then fully 
withered, it is necessary to spread it out thinly on mats in the 
sun for a short time, to complete the “withering.” But in rainv 
weather this is not practicable, and then it must either be put over 
slow charcoal fires, spread thinly on wickerwork trays, or the leaf 
sheds themselves must be heated. An arrangement of leaf house 
which can be heated for “ withering ” the leaf when required has 
been in use for some time at the Burkholm Factory, and so far has 
given satisfactory results. 


‘ When the leaf is fully withered, the next process in the manu¬ 
facture is the “ rolling.” The most able-bodied of the coolies are 
picked out for this work, as it requires strength to give the requisite 
amount of pressure to the leaf. The “rolling” is done on tables. 
About a pound of leaf is taken at a time, and pressed between the 
hands and the table into a lump or ball. The man then presses 
on this with considerable force, and at the same time pushes it from 
him, allowing the ball of leaf to turn over between his hands and 
the table, till it has almost rolled out from under his hands, when 
he takes off the pressure, draws back the ball, and again gives it 
another roll from him, applying the pressure in the same way as 
before. This process is continued until the leaf is sufficiently rolled ; 
but the motion is sometimes varied with side-to-side rolls, and the 
leaf is frequently shaken out from the balls during the process, so 
that it may all receive much the same amount of ro lling and the 
centre of the ball may not get finished sooner than the surface. 
When the leaf is fully rolled, it has somewhat the twisted appear¬ 
ance of the finished tea, but the colour at this stage is different. 
The mixing of the juices of the leaves by rolling induces fer¬ 
mentation, and to allow this to proceed, the leaf is pressed together 
into lumps (something the shape of a half orange, but larger, and 
containing about a pound of leaf) and packed side by side on trays. 
During the process of fermentation the leaf gradually assumes a 
light reddish colour, and gives out an agreeable aroma. In some 
factories each parcel of leaf is at once rolled off fully, without any 
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stoppage, and then left to ferment as far as desirable; but it is 
generally considered that the best-flavoured tea is made by rolling 
the leaf only partially at first, and then putting it to ferment till the 
light-red tinge commences to appear, when a second rolling is 
given, until it is almost fully rolled. It is then again set aside until 
the light-red colour is fully attained, when the finishing roll is given 
and the fermentation stopped, by either drying the leaf over char¬ 
coal fires, or by roasting it in shallow pans or kordts, whereby 
the temperature is raised to a height at which fermentation is 
arrested. The fermentation process usually occupies about two 
hours and a half when the thermometer is at 80° F., but a longer 
period in cold weather. The kordts for roasting the leaf are round 
shaped, of about 2 feet 5 inches diameter, and 7 inches deep at 
centre. They are built into brickwork stands, and when required 
for use are heated by a fire to about 250° F. They can be used 
effectually at 212° F., but the work at that temperature is done 
more slowly. About two pounds of leaf is put in at one time, and 
tossed about by the hand for about a minute and a half, or until it 
gets so hot the man can handle it no longer, when it is swept out 
on to a table, where it gets another rolling for a short time, and 
is then ready for drying. When properly done, this process of 
“panning” so completely arrests the fermentation that the leaf 
can now be dried over slow fires .without any fear of its being 
over-fermented while so doing, and slow drying improves the 
aroma. Over-fermentation causes loss of pungency in the tea, 
whilst under-fermentation makes it wanting in the characteristic 
flavour and aroma for which black tea is valued. 

‘ When the fermentation is stopped by simply drying the tea, 
sharp and quick drying is necessary to prevent the tea losing its 
pungency. This latter plan is that most generally adopted now, as 
it entails less work than the “ panning ” process, and produces 
much the same quality of tea. The drying is done with charcoal 
fires, over which the rolled leaf is spread out thinly on trays 
These trays are made of wood round the sides, with bamboo netting 
on the bottom, and are about 2 feet 8 inches square. They are 
trvadp to slide into light wooden frames, which are built into the 
top of a brick kiln, the hollow interior of which is somewhat 
like an inverted pyramid, at the apex of which is the charcoal fire. 
A small doorway in front of the kiln, leading to this apex, allows 
the charcoal to be replenished when necessary, without incon- 
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venience, and also lets a draft of air pass over the fire and up 
through the tea, which causes it to dry quickly. 

Another and older arrangement for drying the tea consists of a 
drum-shaped tube or dhul y made of bamboo basketwork. It is 
open at both ends, but is narrower at the middle of the tube than 
at either end. It is about 3 feet high, and 2 feet diameter at each 
end, but only 18 inches at the middle. Two bamboo rods thrust 
through the tube at its narrowest part serve as rests for a circular 
wicker-work tray, on which the tea to be dried is spread. A hole 
made in the ground acts as fireplace for a small charcoal fire, over 
which the tube is placed when in use \ but the tea dries very slowly 
in this way, and the bamboo dhuls are now almost completely super¬ 
seded by the before-mentioned drying kilns, which have also the 
advantage of being more economical in the consumption of charcoal. 

e During the drying of the tea, the trays should be removed from 
the fire several times, and the tea turned and well shaken up, so 
that it may all get dried evenly. As the drying progresses, the tea 
becomes sweeter in smell, and gradually assumes its characteristic 
black appearance and becomes crisp. When it has become quite 
crisp, the drying is completed. It generally takes from one and a 
half to two hours to dry a trayful of leaf; and thus, from the time a 
parcel of leaf is taken in hand for rolling (the “ withering 7 * being 
completed) till it becomes finished tea, occupies about four hours 
and a half. 

4 During the entire process of manufacture, the leaf gradually 
decreases in weight, and when quite dry and finished has altogether 
lost 75 per cent, of its original weight when picked from the bush. 
Thus it requires four pounds of green leaf to make one pound of 
manufactured tea. 

‘ Machines for rolling the leaf have come into considerable use 
within the last few years. One invented by Mr. James Nelson is 
so far the favourite machine in Cachar. In it the leaf is first 
packed into long-shaped bags, and these are placed between two 
horizontal tables, the lower of which is then made to move 
forwards and backwards, causing the leaf bags to turn over and 
back again ; while at the same time the requisite amount of pressure 
is applied by the upper table, which is heavily weighted, and, 
by means of an easily moveable lever, can be lowered on to 
the bag with whatever degree of pressure is required. For excel¬ 
lence of manufacture, however, hand labour is still the best; but 
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where hand labour is scarce, machinery is most valuable, even 
although the quality of its manufacture does not equal that done 
by the hand. 

£ The tea, after having been dried, often contains many red and 
discoloured leaves, which have to be picked out m } and when this 
is done it is sorted over sieves, to sift out the different sizes and 
qualities of tea. The following are the names given to the different 
qualities. The best is flowery or orange pekoe, then pekoe, pekoe- 
souchong, souchong and congou, besides the broken teas of each 
class. The flowery pekoe is so called because of the white or 
sometimes orange-coloured down that covers it. It is made from 
the bud of the shoot, which contains all the good qualities of tea in 
a more concentrated form than any of the other leaves, and it is 
consequently the most valuable class of tea. The pekoe is pro¬ 
duced from the first leaf below the bud, which is only partially 
developed. The pekoe-souchong, or third quality, is made from 
the second leaf below the bud; and the souchong and congou are 
respectively the third and fourth leaves down the stem. The 
fourth leaf, however, gives a very weak tea, and is now seldom 
plucked, as it gives more trouble to manufacture than the finer 
qualities, and does not bring a remunerative price. 

‘ While being picked and sorted, the tea absorbs moisture again 
to a certain extent from the air, especially if the weather be at 
all damp; and before packing it in chests for transmission to 
market, it is necessary to give it a final drying to drive off all 
traces of damp. The same kiln and trays are used for this purpose 
as for drying the tea after rolling, but very slow fires are now 
required. When the tea is perfectly dry, and while hot, it is packed 
into chests lined with thin sheet lead, and soldered up as nearly 
air-tight as practicable. The chest being securely nailed up and 
marked, the tea is then ready for shipment. 

e The yield of tea per acre differs so much, according to the class 
of soil and plant, that it is impossible to fix any definite standard. 
Some gardens never get beyond a yearly yield of 160 lbs. per acre, 
while a few gardens get as high as 500 lbs., and even more, and I 
have seen as much as 800 lbs. got off a small piece of land, where 
the soil and class of plant were both excellent. A properly-opened- 
out garden should pay its own working expenses in the third year; 
and the fourth year should leave a profit, though the garden will 
not be at its full bearing until the sixth season. However, all 
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depends on the management of the concern from the very begin¬ 
ning, and on the selection of a good class of soil and plant. If a 
garden has been at first badly opened out, it is almost impossible to 
make it pay afterwards, even with the very best of management. 
The only thing to be done in that case is to extend the area of°cultiva¬ 
tion. most carefully, and with new land properly opened make up 
for the deficiencies in the old. The greatest care and attention, 
combined with experience, are requisite, as much for the opening 
out as in the subsequent carrying on of a garden; but at the begin¬ 
ning of the speculation in Cachar District, experienced managers were 
not procurable, and consequently many unprofitable gardens were 
then laid out. The fact that, notwithstanding all this, the industry 
on the whole has succeeded so well, indicates its inherent capabili¬ 
ties, and augurs well for its future prospects, now that mature 
experience can be brought to bear on every part of the work. 

‘The cost of the production of the tea varies on different 
concerns, just as much as does the yield per acre. On some 
gardens a season’s tea may be produced at an average cost of y 
annas (iojd.) per lb., inclusive of *the pay of manager and native 
establishment, coolies’ wages, cost of boxes and stores, freight, etc., 
for the whole year, whilst on other gardens it costs double as 
much, and more,* but 7 annas is the cheapest at which I have 
known a pound of tea to be produced. The cause of its costing so 
much more on some concerns than on others is, that their yield per 
acre is so much less; yet they have just as much area to be culti¬ 
vated, and almost as many expenses, such as coolies’ wages, etc., 
as if double the yield per acre was being produced, so that, in 
short, it may be said that the cost of the production ©f tea ls almost 
in inverse ratio to the yield per acre. 

c The subject of manures for tea has not yet made much apparent 
progress, as it always takes a complete year to test an experiment 
on this subject; but it is highly probable that with a little more 
experience a suitable manure will be found which can be used to 
advantage in increasing the yield. At present oilcake made from 
mustard seed is largely used; but it is doubtful if, in all cases, it 
repays the cost and trouble of its application. Farmyard manure 
is also used, but it is difficult to obtain it in sufficient quantity to 
be used very extensively. 

4 The “ labour question” is still a matter of very great import¬ 
ance ; for although nearly all the imported labourers, whose original 
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agreements have terminated within the last few years, have signed 
new contracts, and remained on the estates of their own free will, 
yet very little local Bengali labour is now procurable for ordinary 
garden work. Almost all the villagers have become so indepen¬ 
dent since the establishment of tea gardens in the District, that, 
beyond taking an occasional contract to build bamboo houses on 
the gardens, they now seem to consider it derogatory to do more 
than cultivate their own piece of rice field, and, of course, attend all 
the bazars within reach. The improved prospects of tea culture 
during the past few years have induced many planters to extend the 
area of their cultivation; and it is probable that these extensions 
will be more considerable next season, when a further supply of labour 
will be required. And as this cannot be procured in the District, 
further importation must still be had recourse to. The number 
of imported labourers in CacMr, on the 31st December 1870, 
according to the official returns, was as follows:—Under original 
Calcutta agreements, 7698; under local agreements, or without 
agreements, 11,424—total, 19,122. The total out-turn of tea from 
the District during 1870 amounted to 4,006,822 lbs. This season 
(1871) is expected to show an increase of about one-sixth. There 
are 113 grants at present worked, with a total area of about 24,000 
acres under cultivation.’ 

Tea Statistics. —The statistics of tea cultivation throughout 
Assam are not so complete as might be desired. The filling up of the 
returns by the managers of the several gardens is not a compulsory 
duty; and though year by year the number of refusals is growing less, 
absolute accuracy has not by any means been yet obtained, and for 
comparative purposes the results are not of much value. Subject 
to this warning, some indication of the progress of the industry may 
be gathered from the following returns for the two years 1869 and 
1874. In 1869 the total area actually under cultivation was 24,151 
acres, with an out-tum of 4,234,794 lbs. of tea, or an average of 171 
lbs. per acre. In 1874 the corresponding figures were—area, 30,066 
acres; out-turn, 5,974,829 lbs.; average, 199 lbs. The Statistical 
Reporter for March 1876 gives the following details regarding tea 
cultivation in Cachdr for 1874, which are more full than I have been 
able to discover elsewhere :■—Number of European assistants em¬ 
ployed, 118 ; number of native officials above the rank of daffaddr , 
492 ; extent of land held in grants under Old Assam Rules, 60,520 
acres; held in fee simple, 114,095 acres; held under cultivation 
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leases, 31,452 acres; total area taken .up, 206,067 acres; area under 
cultivation at the close of 1873, *5,944 acres; brought under culti¬ 
vation during 1874, 4122 acres; total area under cultivation at the 
close of 1874, 30,066 ; out-turn of tea in 1873, 5,171,5*3 lbs.; out- 

turn m 1874, 5,974,829 lbs.; increase in 1874 over previous year 
803,306 lbs., or 15 per cent.; average monthly number of labourers 
employed during the year : imported-men, 11,310; women, 9820 ; 
children, 2619—total imported, 23,749 : local—men, 6540; women, 
4280; children, 1062—total local, 11,882 : grand total of labourers, 
35,631. The Assam Administration Report for 1875-76 states that* 
out of a total of 208,488 acres taken up for tea in Cachar, 82,759 
acres, or 39-6 per cent, were fit for cultivation. It is also stated in 
the same Report that for the future, in accordance with the orders 
of the Government of India, no land will be sold in fee simple, but 
leases of waste land will be granted for terms of thirty years. The 
statistics of river registration for 1876-77 show a total export from 
Cichar of 5,039,920 lbs. of tea, but there can be no doubt that a 
considerable part of the produce of this District is assigned to Sylhet 
The total from these two Districts carried by steamer only in that 
year was 5,369,200 lbs., as compared with 55,119 chests, or approxi¬ 
mately 5,511,900 lbs., in the year 1874. 

It has been mentioned in a preceding paragraph that there are 
no banks in C£ch£r, and that the business of providing cash for the 
purposes of tea cultivation devolves in practice upon the Govern¬ 
ment Treasury. The Deputy-Commissioner reports that in 1874, 
supply bills, money orders, and currency notes were cashed on 
balance to the amount of Rs. 2,525,736, or ^252,573; and he is 
of opinion that this sum fairly represents the amount of money 
introduced into the District every year by the tea industry. Valu¬ 
ing the out-turn of tea in the same year at one rupee per pound, there 
would remain a balance of Rs. 2,449,093, or ^244,909, to.provide 
for all other expenses incurred outside C£ch£r and to return a profit 
upon capital. 

Revenue and Expenditure.' —The steady rate of progress in 
Cichir since it became a British District is well illustrated by the 
growth in the revenue and expenditure, as taken at intervals during 
the past forty years. In 1830-31, the year in which the last Rdjd 
of Cdchir died, and the District first came under our rule, the total 
revenue was . only ^2669, 6s. od., and the total expenditure on 
Civil Administration ^2072, 2s. od. By 1860-61 the revenue had 
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increased to £18,850, 16s. od„ or nearly sevenfold, and the civil 
expenditure to £9284,16s. oA, or more than fourfold. The balance 
sheet for 1870-71 is given in detail on the opposite page. It shows 
a total net revenue of £36,7x1, and a total net expenditure of 
^25,291, thus leaving a clear surplus in favour of the District 
amounting to £11,420. Within the forty years, therefore, that have 
elapsed since the British undertook the administration of the country, 
the revenue of Cdchdr has multiplied itself upwards of thirteen 
times, and the expenditure on Civil Administration upwards of 

eleven times. , _ , 

The Land Tax, which forms the principal item of revenue, has 

risen from £ 43*4 in i 8 43 -44 to £5679 in 1850-5*, and to 
£14,721 in 1870-71. In 1875-76, the last year for which I have 
information, the gross amount shows a further increase to .£15,888. 

In 1843-44 there were 6742 estates on the rent-roll of the District, 
owned by 35,272 registered proprietors or coparceners, showing an 
average payment of 12s. rod. from each estate, or 2s. 5A from each 
proprietor or coparcener. In 1850-51 there were 7x56 estates, held 
by 38,569 proprietors, each estate paying an average of 15s. rod., 
and each proprietor or sharer 2s. n£d. In 1870-71 the number of 
estates had further increased to 7944, and the number of proprietors 
to 77,323. These figures, as compared with the total land revenue 
for the same year, show an average of £1, 17 s - xd. paid by each 
estate, and 3 s. 9 d. by each proprietor, fairly illustrating the wide 
distribution of landed property throughout the District. 

Excise. _The excise system in force in Cdchdr partakes to some 

extent in the general features of the Bengal as opposed to the Assam 
system. The revenue from country spirits is obtained under what 
is known as the ‘ fixed duty, or sadr distillery system,’ in accordance 
with which the distiller manufactures spirits at his own cost and 
risk, but on premises constructed at the public expense, and under 
close Government supervision. The duty is levied under three 
heads—on the quantity of spirit passed into consumption, at the rate 
of 5s. per gallon, London proof; an additional fee of 3d. per gallon 
to cover contingent expenses; licence fees, levied upon the vendors 
and annually put up to auction. The retail vendor is not permitted 
to sell more than one ser to any person at one time. In 1874-75 
the total revenue raised from country spirits was £4058, of which 
£2637 came from duty, £276 from distillery fees, and £1145 

[Sentence continued on page 44 ^* 
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Sentence continued from page 446.] _ . 

from licences. There is one sadr distillery and 1S9 spirit shops, 
at which 22,864 gallons were sold. In the same year the total 
excise revenue amounted to ^9827, of which ^3384 was derived 
from opium, and ^2x86 from gdnjd. 

Protection to Person and Property has increased with the 
general prosperity of the District. When we took over the District m 
1830-31, we established one Magisterial and two Civil and Revenue 
Courts; in 1850 there was still one Magisterial, but four Civil and 
Revenue Courts; in 1860-6x the Magisterial Courts had increased to 
four, and the Revenue and Civil Courts to seven; and by 1870-71 
there was a further increase to five Magisterial and nine Civil and 
Revenue Courts. Up to 1850 the only European employed in the 
District was a military officer in civil employ, with the title of 
Superintendent; in 1860-61, and also in 1870-71, there were two 
covenanted civil servants stationed in the District. 

Although the Rent Law of Bengal—Act x. of 1859 and its subse¬ 
quent modifications—has not been formally extended to Cach&r, 
the spirit of that Act is always followed in practice in dealing with 
suits for arrears of rent. In 1861-62 there were 56 rent suits 
instituted; in 1861-62, 61; in 1866-67, 35; and in 1868-69, 30 
of the same description of cases. The number of miscellaneous 
applications in rent cases of the same sort, exclusive of the original 
suits, amounted to 13, 12, 2, and 8 in the same years lespec- 

tively. , 

Police Statistics. —In 1840 the police of Cachdr consisted of 
6 native officers and 18 foot constables; in i860 there were 8 native 
officers and 31 foot constables. No records exist showing the 
number of chauHddrs or village watchmen in those years. In 1840 
the cost of-officering the police, from the rank of head constable 
(jamaddr) upwards, amounted to ^72 ; by i860 it had increased to 
^276. 

For police purposes the District is at present divided into four 
police circles or ihands, with ten outposts. The police circles are 
(1) Silchdr; (2) Haitekandi; (3) K^tigori; and (4) Lakshmipur. 
The outposts are placed to protect the settled portion of the Distnct 
from the incursions of savage tribes. The present force in Cdchhr 
for the suppression of crime and protection of person and property 
consists of the regular police, the village watch, and a small force 
of municipal police, exclusively for duty in SilcMr. I have no 
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separate accounts for the village watrli n a t 
mamtenance does not devolve °u P on o’ f 16 ° 0St ° f their 
different villages. With regard to ft,- 1 f f nment > but upon the 
the following remarks were made by d t t 7 ?° l ™ service ’ 
on the Village Watch of Cacham—‘ R P f ^ 7 6 m h ’ S Re P ort 
Cachar by the British « ' e ^ ore annexation of 

daku&s, was maintained by the ° f Servants ’ caSi ed 

ments of land, estimated at an V ^ remunerated by assign- 
dahid. These men were nkced Va Ue of I0S ‘ for each 

{chaudharis) of each collcctin 77 tlC ° rders of die bead-men 
doubt emp oyed bv them rfr : IIag6S and "ere no 

cellaneous" du fes 7 T, f -d mis- 

employment as messenf rs At7 ?° 7 ^ fr0m their 

under our rule thch T£ ' 17 first settle ™nt of the District 

themselves tra^ 7 m d to a ft 7 7“ * ”*»**'-d they 
man (ckaukiddr )^f feed toT ' T 006 ^ watch- 
of ^ were ^ “ 

rtfyir a half r ings) each per 

saLry thus amounted to about two shillings per month His dutv 
was merely to report heinous offences at the ^fa'nd^ mat 
periodical reports of the state of affairs within his beat. He fa 
not required to patrol at night, the reason of which was thft 
owing to the wild character of the country and the wide sIpLatf n 
of the houses, the inhabitants rarely ventured out of dools after 
nightfall tor fear of wild animals. He was also employed, in addition 
to his duties of watch and report, in escort duty, collecting peons 
carrying treasure, and in providing supplies and carriage for loops 

" p! ™“ rC ' rhe whole of thls description still holds good of 
the Cachar village watchman or chauMddr, except that part which 
concerns the periodical reports made by him at the ihdnd. The 

that th/mlfl 1 C T S ° r dl increased since first settlement, 

i waffif f H y 2S " WhiCh ma> ' haVG been sufficient "’hen 

t was first fixed, is now quite inadequate for his support. He is 
therefore driven to adopt other means to earn a livelihood, and 
consequently pays little attention to his police duties. He rtT 
makes special reports of crime, but any other attendance at "the 
police station depends entirely upon the accident of his being in th*- 
neighbourhood for some purpose of his own.’ The village police 
still remain in the same condition at the date of Mr. M'Heile’s 
Report. The landowners .appoint the chaukiddrs, in the proper- 
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tion of one chaukiddr to every 64 houses; and each householder 
pays one pice (fd.) a month for their maintenance. 

P The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1872 :—Two European officers or District Superintendents, 
with a total salary of Rs. 75° a month, or £9°° a year; 3 sub¬ 
ordinate officers, on a salary of upwards of Rs. too a month, or 
/ I20 a year, and 62 officers on less than Rs. 100 a month, or 
Xiao a year, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1796 a month, or 
X2155, 4s. od a year, equal to an average of Rs. 27. xo. 1 a mon , 
or J33 3 s. rid. a year, for each subordinate officer; 4™ foot 
police constables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 3446 a month, or 
X4135, 4s- od. a year, equal to an average of Rs. 8. 2. n a month, 
ot J 9 ,\6s. a year, for each man. The other expenses con¬ 
nected with the regular police are,-an average of Rs. 100 a month, 
or £120 a year, as travelling expenses for the District Superinten¬ 
dent; Rs. 151 a month, or *181, 4* «L a year for pay and 
travelling allowances for their office establishment; and an average of 
Rs io3 7 a month, or ^1244, 8s. od. a year, for contingencies and 
all other expenses, bringing up the total cost of the regular police 
of Cachdr District in r8 7 2 to Rs. 7280 a month, or a total for the 
year of ^8736 ; total strength of the force, 488 officers and men. 
The settled area of Cdchdr District is 1285 square miles; and the 
population, as ascertained by the Census Report of 187a, is 205,027 
souls. According to these figures, there is one policeman to every 
2-63 square miles of the District area, and one to every 420 of the 
population. The annual cost of maintenance of the force is equal to 
Rs. 67. 15. 9 or £6, 16s. od. per square mile of the District area, 
and to 6 annas 9 pies or io£d. per head of the total population. 
The Report on Police Administration for 1874-75 returns the 
number of officers and men in Cdchar at 488, maintained at a 
cost of ^8894. Of the total number only 56 were engaged on 
general police duties. The frontier guard, a semi-military force 
trained in the use of firearms, numbered 45 officers and 335 men. 
At the time of the Silchdr meld, which lasts for fourteen days 
and is frequented by 4000 people, a special force of one head 
constable and eight constables is annually detached to preserve 

The Municipal Police is a small force in the town of Silchdr, 
which in 1872 consisted of nine constables, maintained at a total 
cost of Rs. 77. 12. o a month, or ^93, 6s. od. a year, defrayed by 
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means of a house rate levied upon the householders and shopkeepers 
carrying on business within municipal limits. 

Criminal Statistics.— During the year 1872, 936 ‘cognisable* 
cases were reported to the police, of which 141 were discovered to be 
false, and 75 were not inquired into under clause cxxxvii of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. Convictions were obtained in 168 cases, 
or 2 3’33 per cent, of the 4 true ’ cases, the proportion of £ true 2 cases 
being as one to every 285, and the proportion of cases resulting in 
convictions as one to every 1220 of the population. Of ‘non-cognis- 
able 2 cases 1969 were instituted, in which process issued against 
1560 persons; 1135 persons were tried, and 617 or 54*36 per 
cent, were convicted, the proportion of persons convicted being as 
one to every 332 of the population. 

The following details of the number of cases, convictions, etc., 
for different crimes and offences in 1872, are taken from the Report 
of the Inspector-General of Police for that year. The 4 cognisable * 
cases were as follow Class L Offences against the State, public 
tranquillity, and justice—Offences relating to coin, stamps, and 
Government notes, 6 cases, 3 persons tried, and 1 convicted; har¬ 
bouring an offender, 1 case, 1 person tried but not convicted; other 
offences against public justice, 15 cases, 20 persons tried, 19 con¬ 
victed; rioting or unlawful assembly, 21 cases, 105 persons tried, 
74 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the person— 
murders, 1 case, 6 persons tried, 1 convicted; attempts at murder, 
1 case, r person tried but not convicted; culpable homicide, 3 
cases, 2 persons tried, 1 convicted; rape, 16 cases, 6 persons tried, 
1 convicted; unnatural offences, 1 case but no arrest; attempt at 
and abetment of suicide, 3 cases, 2 persons tried, 2 convicted; 
grievous hurt, 13 cases, 7 persons tried, 4 convicted ; hurt by dan¬ 
gerous weapon, 6 cases, 6 persons tried, 2 convicted; kidnapping or 
abduction, 4 cases, 6 persons tried, none convicted. Class III. 
Serious offences against person and property, or against property 
only— Dakditt , 1 case but no arrest; other robberies, 46 cases, 9 
persons tried, none convicted; serious mischief and cognate offences, 
28 cases, 12 persons tried, 1 convicted; lurking house-trespass, or 
housebreaking with intent to commit an offence, or having made 
preparations for hurt, 24 cases, 15 persons tried, and 10 convicted ; 
house-trespass with a view to commit an offence, or having made 
preparation for hurt, 1 case, 1 person tried and convicted. Class 
IV. Minor offences against the person—Hurt on grave or sudden 
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provocation, x case, i person tried and convicted; wrongful restraint 
and confinement, 38 cases, 17 persons tried, 1 convicted; rash act, 
causing hurt or endangering life, 1 case, 2 persons tried, none con¬ 
victed. Class V. Minor offences against property—Lurking house- 
trespass or housebreaking, 5 cases, 8 persons tried, 3 convicted; 
theft of cattle, 22 cases, 16 persons tried, 12 convicted; ordinary 
theft, 445 cases, 211 persons tried, 132 convicted; criminal breach 
of trust, io 5 cases, 34 persons tried, 10 convicted ; receiving stolen 
property, 26 cases, 41 persons tried, 24 convicted ; criminal or house- 
trespass, 49 cases, 29 persons tried, 18 convicted. Class VI. Other 
offences not specified above-Vagrancy and bad character, 34 cases, 
36 persons tried, 17 convicted; offences against religion, 1 case, 
3 persons tried, 1 convicted; offences against the excise laws, 8 
cases, 18 persons tried, 8 convicted; public and local nuisances, 4 
cases, 4 persons tried, 4 convicted. The total number of persons 
actually tried in ‘ cognisable ’ cases was 622, of whom 348, or 55-94 
per cent., were convicted either by the Magistrate or by the Sessions 

or High Court . . 

The number of cases instituted and of persons tried and convicted 
in ‘ non-cognisable ’ cases during 1872 is returned as follows -.—Class 
I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, safety, and justice 
Offences against public justice, 12 cases, 12 persons tried, 9 con¬ 
victed; offences by public servants, 24 cases, 23 persons tried, 13 
convicted ; false evidence, false complaints, and claims, 10 cases, 8 
persons tried, 4 convicted; forgery or fraudulently using forged 
documents, 2 cases, 3 persons tried, 1 convicted; rioting, unlawful 
assembly, affray, 4 cases, 21 persons tried, 14 convicted. Class II. 
Nil. Class III- Serious offences against property—Extortion, 100 
cases, 41 persons tried, 4 convicted. Class IV. Minor offences 
against the person—Hurt, 27 cases, 34 persons tried, 21 convicted; 
criminal force, 824 cases, 343 persons tried, 147 convicted. Class 
V. Minor offences against property—Cheating, 53 cases, 23 persons 
tried, 6 convicted; criminal misappropriation of property, 19 cases, 
15 persons tried, 10 convicted ; simple mischief, 192 cases, 81 per¬ 
sons tried, 39 convicted. Class VI. Other offences not specified 
above—Offences relating to marriage, 95 cases, 42 persons tried, 8 
convicted; criminal breach of contract of service, 15 cases, 37 
persons-tried, 16 convicted; defamation, 16 cases, 4 persons tried, 
1 convicted; intimidation and insult, 29 cases, 39 persons tried, 
32 convicted ; public and local nuisances, 54 cases, 54 persons tried, 
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48 convicted; offences under chaps. xviii., xx, xxi, and xxii. of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 96 cases, 44 persons tried, 34 convicted. 
Special laws not cognisable by police in detail—Ferry Act, i case, 
i person tried but not convicted; cattle trespass, 200 cases, 48 per¬ 
sons tried, 20 convicted; Police Act, 11 cases, 17 persons tried, 15 
convicted ; Coolie Act, 174 cases, 237 persons tried, 170 convicted : 
Registry Act, 1 case, 2 persons tried, 2 convicted; Postal Act, 1 
case, 1 person tried and convicted; breach of contract, 9 cases, 
5 persons tried, 2 convicted. 

Excluding 141 cases, which were declared to be false by the 
Magistrate, and 75 which the police declined to take up, the*total 
number of cognisable 1 and 4 non-cognisable 1 cases investigated 
in Cachar District in 1872 was 1333, in which 933 persons were 
actually tried, and 558 convicted either by the Magistrate or the 
Sessions Judge; proportion of persons convicted to persons tried, 
59 ’80 per cent., or one person convicted of an offence of some kind 
or other to every 367 of the total District population. 

In 1874 the total number of 4 cognisable 1 cases reported to the 
police was 1079, which 81 or 7 per cent, were struck off as false. 
In the 998 4 true ’ cases, 810 persons were put on their trial, of whom 
464 or 59 per cent, were convicted, being one person to every 441 
of the population. The value of property stolen was ^1356, of 
which ^340 or 25 per cent, was recovered. Of 4 non-cognisable ? 
crimes in the same year there were 1545 complaints, or one com¬ 
plaint to every 132 of the population. 

Criminal Classes.— There is no special class of crime peculiar 
to the people of the District. The following statement of the 
principal offences is mainly abbreviated from the Inspector-General's 
Report on the Administration of the Jails in Bengal for 186S. The 
Bengalis in Cachar are not much given to the worst kind of crimes, 
and there is no organized criminal class among them. There are- 
no serious crimes against property or premeditated ones against 
the person, but it very often happens that one of the common land 
disputes culminates in a case of culpable homicide or grievous hurt. 
Perjury and false charges are common offences enough; but the false 
charge is generally an extremely exaggerated version of something that 
has really happened, and the perjury is not often of a very aggravated 
character. The Manipuris are especially addicted to perjury, and 
also to cattle lifting and pony stealing. As they are continually 
trafficking in those animals, which they import from Manipur and sill 
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either m Cichdr or S,lh«, they have great facilities to 1 to,hsposd 

**■ b " , they “ e 

always promptly arrested when they attempt to put their plans mto 
execution, and, if sufficient evidence can be obtamed are severely 
nunished. In December 1874, one Saifa Singh, a relative of the 
Raid, was arrested by the Deputy-Commissioner on the charge of 
Seavouring to instigate a raid into Manipur, for which purpose he 
was collecting men and arms. The Rdjd however, preferred taking 
The risk of his machinations to paying for his maintenance as a detenu. 
Saifa Singh was therefore released at the Manipur boundary with a 
prohibition against returning to British territory. About the same 
time two other Manipur detenus, named Shekor Singh and. erji 
ShU who were under surveillance at Hazdribdgh, were permitted to 
reside' in the District of Sylhet. Some few years ago the crime of 
altering the Queen’s coin was very common among imported 

labourers, who, with some quicksilver scraped from th « b ^ ckofa 

looking-glass, used to make z.pice look like a rupee. There have, 
however, been few cases of late years, and this crime seems to be 
dving out Jealousy of their women is also a fruitful cause of 
crime among imported labourers. The people of the hill trtos » 
siding within the settled portion of the District are seldom chmged 

wo i» Cichdr District ri, to 
principal jail at the Civil Station of Silchdr, and a lock-up at 
Haildkdndi. The Silchdr jail is mainly constructed of mats, sur¬ 
rounded by a bamboo palisade, but it is in contemplation to erect a 
permanent building. It is under the management of the Civil 
Surgeon, subject to the general authority and supervision of the 
Deputy-Commissioner, and is inspected at intervals by the Judge of 

S7 The following are the statistics of the jail population of the District 
for the years 1857-58, i86o-6r, 1870, and 1872. As explained in 
other District Accounts, the jail figures for the years 1857-58 and 
1860-61 must, owing to a defective form of returns, be received wit 1 
caution; in 1870, however, an improved form of preparing the 
returns was introduced, and the statistics for that year and for 
1872 may be accepted as absolutely correct 
j n 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available, t e 
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daily average number of prisoners in the Cachdr jail was 50, the 
„total number pf civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners admitted 

during the year being 214. The discharges were as follow:_ 

Released, 155 ; escaped, 2; died, 1; executed, 16: total, 174. 
In 1860-61 the jail returns show a daily average of 94, the total 
number of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners during the 
year being 321. The discharges were Released, 297 ; died, 5; 
escaped, 5 : total, 307. In 1870 the daily average jail population 
was 124; number of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners, 710. 
The discharges wereTransferred, 5 3 released, 670 ; escaped, 9 ; 
died, 2 : total, 686. In 1857-58 the proportion of prisoners ad¬ 
mitted to the jail hospital amounted to 74*0, and the deaths to 2*00 
per cent, of the average jail population. In 1860-61 the admissions 
to hospital rose to 190*42, and the deaths to 5*31 per cent; in 
1870 the admissions to hospital were 139’5 an d the deaths 1*61 
per cent, of the jail population. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Crichir jail, 
including rations, establishment, hospital charges, clothing, contin¬ 
gencies, and all other charges except the prison police guard, which 
is included in the general police budget, is returned as follows :—In 
1857-58 it amounted to Rs. 49. 14. 10 or £4, 19s. rojd. per head; 
in 1860-61 it amounted to Rs. 44. 2. o or £4, 8 s. 3d. per head; 
and in 1870, Rs. 82. 12. 9 or £ 8, 5s. 7d. per head. The cost of 
the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of Rs. 20, 10. 
11 or £2 , is. 4§d. per prisoner. The Inspector-General of Jails, 
in his Report for 1870, returns the total cost of Cachar jail and 
lock-up, including the police guard, but excluding the cost of 
alteration and repairs, at Rs. 10,708. 9. 3, or ^1070, 17s. 2d. Ex¬ 
cluding the cost of the jail police guard, which is included in the 
general police budget of the District, the cost of the jail amounted to 
Rs. 8634. 9. 3, or £863, 9s. 2d. 

Jail manufactures and industries have been carried on in Cachar 
District for upwards of twenty-three years, and contribute a certain 
proportion to the cost of maintenance of the prison. For 1857-58 
the receipts are not returned. In 1860-61 the total receipts 
amounted to £7, 3s. od., and the charges to £i, 4s. gd., leaving a 
surplus or profit of £5, 18s. 3d.; average earnings of each prisoner 
engaged in manufactures, £2, 16s. iod In 1870 the total credits 
arising from jail manufactures amounted to ^594, 17s. 6d., and the 
total debits to ^241, 4s. id., leaving a surplus or profit of £353, 
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I3 s. 5 d.; average earnings by each prisoner engaged in manufactures, 

-£8, 4s. 6d. ^ r 

The statistics of the prison population in 1872 were as follow 
The daily average number of civil prisoners m jail was 3 59 ; under¬ 
trial prisoners, u ‘45 5 labouring convicts, 94 '°°; non-labouring 
convicts, 2 -oo ; making a total of n 4 -° 4 , of whom 6-o 9 were females. 
These figures show one prisoner always in jail to every i 79 7 of the 
total District population, or one to every 15,542 of the total female 
population. The total cost of the jail in 187 2, excluding public works 
and prison guard, amounted to ^1207, 6s. rod., or an average of 
Rs. 105. 14. 6 or ^10, ns. 9 fd. per prisoner. The financial re¬ 
sult of the jail manufactures during 1872 is as follows: The total 

credits, including stock remaining on hand at the end of the year, 

amounted to 8s. 5 *, the total deb * S t0 ^ 2 ° 8 ’ f ^ 

leaving an excess of credits over debits of £312, 10s. 5d. lhe 
actual cost of the manufacture department during the year was 
-f~7 7s iod. and the cash remitted to the treasury 397 , I 5 S - 
5 d. Out of the 94-00 labouring convicts, 48-96 were employed on 
manufactures, the remainder being engaged in prison duties, or were 
in hospital, or weak and old or otherwise unable to work, lhe 
prisoners actually engaged in manufactures were distributed as 
follows :-Gardening, 6-97; stone-breaking, 273 ; tea cultivation, 
78-83 ; miscellaneous, -43—total, 48-96. 

Educational STATiSTics.-It is only within the last few years 
that education has made any progress in Cachar. In the year 1856- 
57 there was not a single school in the District. In 1860-61 there 
was but one school, attended by only thirteen pupils, which did not 
receive any assistance from Government. The statistics for 1870- 
71 are presented in the following table (p. 457 ). 111 the form adopted 
in other Statistical Accounts, as given in the Report of the Directoi 
of Public Instruction for that year. They show a total of five schools, 
attended by 248 pupils, and maintained at a cost of £351, 5 s - 6d., 
towards which the State contributed £19°, l 5 s - 1 ld - The secor j d 
table (p. 45S} is given to show the effect of Sir George Campbell's 
reform, by which the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules was extended 
to the pathsiilds , or primary village schools. It will be observed that 
the figures for 1871-72 show little change as compared with those 
of the previous year, except in the increased cost to Government. 
Rut by the close of the following official year, ending 31st March 
1873, when the reform had come into full operation, the number 
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of schools under inspection had increased to 128, and the number 
of pupils to 2259, while the cost to Government had not been 
augmented in any appreciable degree. 

The Report on Public Instruction for 1874-75 returns the total 
number of schools in Cachdr at 131, attended by 2508 pupils, 
showing one school for every 9-05 square miles, and 12 pupils to 
every thousand of the population. The zild school, originally 
founded in 1863 by the Welsh Presbyterian Mission, was converted 
iqto a Government institution in 1868. In 1874-75 lt was attended 
by 135 pupils, of whom only 17 were natives of the District ; of the 
remainder the great majority were immigrants from Sylhet The 
total expenditure was ^346, of which Government contributed 
^167. There were six middle-class vernacular schools, with 238 
pupils on the rolls, maintained at a cost of £122, of which £$$ 
was received from Government. In addition, there were two schools 
under the missionaries giving secondary instruction, concerning 
which no statistics are available. The primary schools numbered 
108, with a muster-roll of 1987 boys and 132 girls. The boys" 
schools cost £630, towards which the Utate gave ^449; the girls 3 " 
pathsalas are entirely supported by Government, at a cost of £5$. 
A normal school, founded in the year under review, was attended 
by 16 gurus , at a cost to Government of £138. 


Return of Government and Aided Schools in Cachar 
District for the Year 1870-71. 


Classification of 
School. 

Number of 1 
Schools | 

Number of Pupils. 

Cost to 

— ,5 s 5 

Total 

Cost, 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Others. 

Total. 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

u#OU§ 

§fei£- 

i&gs 

1-°^ 

Govt. English 
School, 

1 

1 5 ° 

13 


163 

£ x d. 

150 0 0 

£ x A 
17s 2 6 

£ * 

301 11 6 

Govt. Vemac. 
Schools, . - 

3 

24 

7 

40 

71 

34 15 “ 

S 14 0 

43 9 « 

Aided Vemac. 
School, . • 

■' X 


J 

. H : " 

14 

'600 

3 *3 3 

12 * 1 

Total, . . 

! 

5 

174 

20 'j 

54 

248 

190 15 M 

187 9 9| 

357 5 6 
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dr: l— * ■— 

cschir *« oL; 4t; ;r', d 8 6 “.“ d ,8ts c “ r 

is compiled from a return specially furnished 'bv th n 7 °' 71 ’ 
General of Post Offices :_ d by t ^ le Director- 

Postal States o, Cachaa D,sta, ct IM 

1861-62, i86s-6fi_ amtt ,0_ ^ RS 



1861-62. 

1865-66. 


Received. 

Des¬ 

patched. 

Received. 

Des¬ 

patched. 

Letters, .... 
Newspapers, . . 

Parcels, .... 
Books, .... 

19,722 

6,596 

891 

256 

18,533 

714 

148 

46 

57,915 

21,761 

2 )i 73 

2,023 

50 , 68 l 

3>484 

451 

702 

Total, . . 

27,465 

i 9 , 44 i , 

83,872 

55,318 

Sale of Postage 
Stamps, . . . 
Cash Collections, . 
Total Receipts,. . 
Total Expenditure, 

£ zo \ 4 8 

116 n 9 

3*7 16 5 
*55 10 3 

£584 8 5 

352 6 6 

936 14 11 

588 15 6 


1870-71. 


Received. 

1 patched. 


70,563 

24,735 

785 

3,268 


99,351 


ft "S . 

.Hi 

H-t 

,S < - 


^515 13 7 
33 o 15 1 
846 8 8* 
807 18 5 


InscAL Divisions. — The District of Cdchdris divided into 
twenty-five pargands or Fiscal Divisions, which correspond roughly 
with the rdjs or larger unions of the indigenous revenue system 
The following is a list of the pargands, giving the area of each, the 
number of estates, amount of land revenue paid, and the Judge's 
Court within whose jurisdiction each is situated & 

(1) Banraj : contains an area of 104,841 acres, or 163*81 square 
miles; contains 245 estates; pays a land revenue of^1088, 12s.* 
and is within the jurisdiction of the-Subordinate Judge's Court at 
Silchar. 

(2) Barakpur : area, 45)977 acres, or 71*84 square miles; 888 
estates; land revenue, ^1758, i6s.od.; court at Silchdr. 

(3) Barkhola : area, 24,349 acres, or 38*04 square miles; 433 
estates; land revenue, ^1429, 10s. od.; court at Silchar. 

Exclusive 0^32, 6s. od., receipts from sale of stamps for official correspon¬ 
dence. Official or service stamps were first introduced in 1866.' 
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(4) Banskandi : area, 34,135 acres, or 53*33 square miles; 167 
estates ; land revenue, £343, 16s. od.; court at Silchar. 

(5) Bikrampur : area, 14,099 acres, or 22*03 square miles; 383 
estates; land revenue, £731, 12s. od. ; court at Silchar. 

(6) Chatla Haor: area, 82,510 acres, or 128*92 square miles; 
274 estates; land revenue, £30x5, 12s. od.; court at Silchar. 

(7) Davidsonabad : area, 35,237 acres, or 55*05 square miles; 

9 estates; land revenue, £978, 4s. od. ; court at Silchdr. 

(8) Gumra : area, 16,0x9 acres, or 25*05 square miles; 2x0 
estates; land revenue, £326, 12s. od.; court at Silchdr. 

(9) Hailakandi: area, 138,080 acres, or 215*75 square miles ; 
1548 estates ; land revenue, £4615, 2 s. od.; population, 26,113; 
courts at Hailakandi. 

(xo) Haritakar: area, 4733 acres, or 7*39 square miles; 222 
estates; land revenue, £258 ; court at Silchdr. 

(11) Jainagar : area, 16,568 acres, or 25*88 square miles; 258 
estates; land revenue, £334, 4s. od.; court at Silchdr. 

(12) Jalalpur : area, 6494 acres, or 10*14 square miles; 171 
estates; land revenue, £335 ; court at Silchar. 

(13) Jatrapur : area, 8019 acres, or 12*53 square miles; 393 
estates; land revenue, £517, 12s. od.; population, 5470; court at 
Silchar. 

(14) Kalain: area, 14,938 acres, or 23*34 square miles; 312 
estates; land revenue, £712, 16s. od.; court at Silchdr. 

(15) Katigora: area, 11,511 acres, or 17*98 square miles; 328 
estates ; land revenue, £579, 18s. od.; court at Silchdr. 

(16) Lakshmipur : area, 67,414 acres, or 105*33 square miles ; 
92 estates; land revenue, £3027, 8s. od.; court at Silchdr. 

(17) Lebarputa : area, 6337 acres, or 9*90 square miles; 112 
estates; land revenue, £191, 8s. od.; court at Silchdr. 

(18) Phulbart : area, 4182 acres, or 6*53 square miles; 197 
estates; land revenue, £263, 16s. od.; court at Silchdr. 

(19) B.AJNAGAR: area, 6760 acres, or 10*56 square miles; 198 , 
estates; land revenue, £400, 14s. od.; courts at Silchdr and Haila- 
kandi. 

(20) Rupairbali : area, 21,422 acres, or 33*47 square miles; 
181 estates; land revenue, £804, 16s. od.; court at Silchdr. 

(21) Sarishpur: area, 47,813 acres, or 74*70 square miles; 
532 estates; land revenue, £1276, 18s; od. ; court at Haild- 
kandi. 
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Eastern 5 L,MA | TE of Cachar is, on the whole, similar to that of 

with which t f e ’r ePltotth '"“ t " ,e ™ pOrati0 ° ftom ‘ hef “' SB . 
tft which the hill ranges are covered, and from the great marsh® 

thereat 6 atm ° SP ! ler i e higWy char S ed with moisture throughout 
the greater part of the year, and consequently the tempeiZeis 

generally lower than m the neighbouring Districts to the Vest The 
year may be divided into two seasons-the cold and the r^L 

middle mT^oT*^ m the be ® mnin S of April and lasting till the 
midcUe of October. In December, January, and Febmary he 

wea her is generally dry and cold. During these months fogT^e 

■p i ppearance, and are often very dense. At the latter end of 

A ^, Uary ’ St ° rmy 7 eather sets and continues throughout March, 

^th hril^ 7 . freqUenCy 0f the storms > often accompanied 

with hailstones keeping the weather comparatively cool. In June 

and July the rainfall is very heavy, and in the latte* month the W 

also reaches its highest point. From the end of July to the middle 

of October, the climate is very unpleasant, the whole country being 

saturated with moisture, which, on a sunny day, evaporates in the 

form of steamy vapour. At this time of the year the nights are hot 
and oppressive. About the middle of October the weather gets less 
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disagreeable, and the cold weather may be said fairly to begin in 
November. The average mean temperature throughout the year 
is about 77 p , the range of variation being only 32 * The average 
annualrainfall registered during the five years ending 187^ was 114-41 
inches. The meteorological observations for the year 1870 were as 
follow:— Barometer—Mean, January, 29-899; February, 29-875 ; 
March, 29-789; April, 29-716; May, 29-591; June, 2959 , Juy, 
^ , 9 -SV, September, October, *, 7 , 4 ; 

November, 29-886; December, 2 9 - 9 6o-mean for the year, 29739 - 
Thermometer — January, max. 85°, min. 45 * mean; e ruary, 
max. 90°, min. 49 °, mean 68-4° ;■ March, max 97 > mm. 51 , mean 
74-0°; April, max. 98-5°, min. 6o°, mean 79 ^ 5 May, max. 95 , 
min. 67°, mean 82-0°; June, max. 95°, min. 71 , mean 80*7 j July, 
max 92°, min. 74 °, mean 82-3°; August, max 92 , min. 75 . mean 
81-8°; September, max. 93°, min. 72°, mean 815 ; cto er, max. 
92°, min. 70°, mean 8o-6°; November, max. 90 , min. 55 , mean 
73-7°; December, max. 7 9 °, min. 46°, mean 64-5°-average for 
the year, max. gx'S 0 , min. 61°, mean 76-1°. RarnfaU-January, 
nil; February, 0-90; March, r 3 6; April, 4 'n 5 May, 8'6i; June, 
24-47; July, 22-10; August, 20-39; September, 15-53; October, 
0-48; November, 0-29; December,«//—total rainfall, 107-23 inches; 
average monthly rainfall, 8-93 inches. Rain fell on 152 days in 
1870. The general direction of the wind, and its average velocity, 
were as follow in 1870:—January, direction W.S.W., velocity 2-6 
miles per hour; February, S.S.W., velocity 3’i miles; March, 
W.S.W., velocity 4-6 miles; April, E., velocity 4-4 miles; ay, 
W.N.W., velocity 3-4 miles; June, E., velocity 4-1 miles; July, JN., 
velocity 3-7 miles; August, E., velocity 3-4 miles; September, E., 
velocity 3-9 miles; October, E., velocity, 3-6 miles; November, 
N.N.E., velocity 3-3 miles; December, S., velocity 2-8 miles It 
has been noticed that the wind, which up to mid-dav usuahy blows 
from the N.E., changes to the direction of S.E. m the afternoon. 

Medical History.— The prevailing diseases are fevers, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, cholera, and small-pox. Intermittent fever prevails 
all the year through, but is most frequent during the months of 
September and October, immediately after the cessation of the rains. 
Ill 1869 fever was very severe throughout the District, and may e 
said to have assumed an epidemic form. As a rule, however, the 
attacks are slight, and amenable to treatment. The outbreak in 
i860 is explained by the long-continued drought in the early part 
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of that year; the tanks in consequence almost dried up aM 

cL” of rmtlT? “ nma ! ctd quietly »b«taL 

O remittent fever occasionaUy occur in CicMr, but they are 

Sth° TT C ° mm0n • lD 1869 S6veral cases of *is type were met 
with, which were troublesome to deal with, on accountof cerebral 

and pulmonic complication. Cases of continued fever are n* 
wn m e District. Diarrhoea and dysentery are common 
being most prevalent during the cold season. Hepatitis is not 

ZZT D \ 7 ? ml SUrg60n Stat£S that two cases °f this disorder 
were treated m the dispensary in 1869, and both recovered. Sple¬ 
nitis is very common, and frequently attacks those who are suffering 

Distrirt Ve ^rii ° f WOnnS are ^ comm on throughout the 

District. They are, no doubt, due to the state of the drinking 

water, which, on analysis, is generally found to contain all sorts of 
impurities. The worm generally met with is the A scar is lumbri- 
cot . es ’ w ^ lch 1S often voided in large numbers. Several cases of 
goitre all among women, recently occurred at Banskindi. The 
Civil Surgeon is of opinion that the sole cause of the disease break¬ 
ing out in this particular locality was the quality of the drinking 
water; the village is situated close to some limestone rocks, and the 
wells and tanks are consequently impregnated with lime-salt The 
Civil Surgeon has not met with the disease in any other part of the 
District. Leprosy and elephantiasis are rare; cases of stone in the 
bladder occasionally occur, principally at Bdnskindi. A distinct 
improvement in the general health of the District has taken place 
of late years, owing to the drainage of swamps, extension of cultiva¬ 
tion, and increased sanitary efforts. Formerly cholera and small¬ 
pox were almost continually present in many parts of the District, 
large villages being either entirely abandoned or almost swept of 
their inhabitants. Of late years, however, since some regard has 
been paid to sanitation, disease is not so rife, and epidemics are less 



common. 

Epidemics.— The two chief epidemic diseases in Cdchdr are 
cholera and small-pox; The following is an account of some of the 
recent outbreaks of these two diseases, as furnished by the Civil 
Surgeon. It is a subject of common remark that the source of 
a cholera outbreak can almost always be referred to the arrival of 
a S an g of imported labourers from Bengal, who have brought the 
disease with them. It is also noteworthy that the spread of the 
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epidemic follows certain well-defined channels. It can often be 
traced along the banks of the Sunn l and Baulk rivers up to the 
Civil Station of Siichdr, whence it scatters in all directions, but 
chiefly along the lines of the numerous streams and rivulets tributary 
to the Bardk. Cholera made its appearance in an epidemic form 
in February 1866 at Katigori, where it appears to have broken out 
soon after the arrival of several batches of coolies from Calcutta, 
amongst whom the disease was prevalent on their way up. No 
peculiar meteorological condition was observed at the time. 
Cholera was also epidemic in the months of April and May 1867, 
and proved very severe in the neighbourhood of Silchdr. It first 
made its appearance at Kcitigor^ in the latter end of March, and 
after spreading in various directions, principally along the courses 
of the streams, it broke out in the Silchdr jail on the 9th April. 
The type was most virulent, and the scourge continued for weeks, 
with more or less severity, in the villages around the Station, after 
which it gradually extended all over the District It is difficult to 
give an estimate of the extent of the sickness and mortality, but the 
Civil Surgeon thinks that fully sixty-five per cent of those attacked 
died. No special measures were adopted for the protection of the 
civil population, beyond distributing medicines at the different 
police stations, and isolating all cases as far as possible. Several 
instances came under the Civil Surgeon’s notice tending to show 
that the disease is propagated by human intercoursebut it was 
difficult to show that actual contact had taken place in any of the 
cases that came under his observation. On the night of the 23d 
May 1867, three of the prisoners in the jail were attacked with 
cholera, and all succumbed within twenty hours. There had been 
no cholera in or near the Station for several weeks previously, with 
the exception of twelve cases that were admitted into the Charitable 
Dispensary on the 19th May, from a batch of coolies landed under 
the Importation Act. On the 20th and 21st several of the prisoners 
were engaged in burying the dead, and on the 23d the disease 
broke out in the jail. None of the men who were in actual contact 
with the dead suffered, but they were apparently the medium of 
communication to the others within the jail Another instance 
which occurred a short time afterwards affords some interesting 
facts. In January 1868, a wing of the 7th Native Infantry arrived 
at Silchdr in country boats, having had eleven deaths from cholera 
during the passage up from Dacca; the boatmen suffered to an 
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ppearance; but in the first-named year it was mild as compared 
with former outbreaks. In 1870 the rains were unusually late and 
e heat intense and oppressive; the drought also was great in the 
earlier part of the year,-all conditions favourable to the develop¬ 
ment of cholera. The outbreak did come, but from the active 
measures taken it was very much localized. The first information 
received of the outbreak was on the 16th May, when it was found 
that six villages m the HaiMldndi valley were attacked. In these 
villages 86 cases were reported to have occurred, 35 of which are 
known to have resulted in death. The disease gradually subsided, 
nd altogether disappeared towards the end of the month. Almost 
simultaneously, the village of Tfirfpur, near the Civil Station, on the 
bylhet road, was attacked, and out of 39 cases there were 23 deaths. 
I his outbreak also disappeared towards the end of May, the village 
at that time being almost entirely submerged by the inundation of 
the Barak. The epidemic did not make its appearance in any other 
part of the District. When these two outbreaks occurred, prompt 
measures were taken to prevent the spread of the disease. Native 
doctors were sent out with a supply of the necessary medicines, and 
with instructions to instil in the minds of the people the necessity 
of abstaining from unwholesome articles of food and bad water. 
Orders were issued to the people to remove all accumulations of 
filth from around their dwellings, to destroy the clothes of those 
attacked, to have their houses disinfected and well ventilated, and if 
suffering from the slightest diarrhoea, to apply at once for medical 
assistance to the native doctor. In endeavouring to trace out the 
cause of the outbreak, the Civil Surgeon learned that one of the villages 
in the Haildkdndi valley which had been attacked bordered on Sylhet 
District, where cholera was raging at the time, and that there had 
been frequent communication between the villages on both sides of 
the boundary. He discovered that Tarapur village had also been 
visited by persons from Sylhet who had been attacked by the 
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disease. From these data, and also from the. knowledge that 
cholera did not exist in any other parts of the District, he considered 
that he was justified in coming to the conclusion that in these cases 
at least the epidemic was communicated from outside. 

Small-pox was very prevalent in 1864-65, particularly among 
the hill tribes, who appear to be very susceptible to the disease. 
In March and April 1867, several villages were affected, but the 
disease does not seem to have spread widely, a few cases only 
occurring in each of the affected villages. In 1869, small-pox broke 
out among a tribe of Kukis living near the Silkauri tea garden, 
and continued to rage with great violence until the latter part of 
September, when it gradually subsided. Out of a population of 
between two and three hundred there occurred about thirty deaths. 
Attempts were made to prevail on the villagers to allow themselves 
to be vaccinated, but it is almost impossible to overcome the 
great prejudice they have against the operation. 

Vital Statistics.— The general District returns, collected 
through the agency of the village chaukiddrs, are more imperfect in 
Cdchdr than in any other part of Assam. In 1874, only 747 
deaths were reported, giving a death-rate of y6 per 1000. In the 
selected areas the registration is also very defective. The urban 
area consists of the municipality of Silchdr, with an area of 375 
square miles, and a population of $729. Sanitation has recently made 
some progress by the filling up of stagnant pools and the repression 
of rank vegetation. During 1874 the total number of deaths 
reported was 31, of which 18 were due to fevers and 5 to cholera; 
the average death-rate was 8-3 per 1000. The rural area consists 
of the villages of Barangd, Kanakpur, and Madarband, with an aggre¬ 
gate area of 5^90 square miles, and a population of 4141 ; the deaths 
are registered by a special moharrir, on a salary of .£14 a year. In 
1874, a total of 105 deaths was returned, including 43 from fevers 
and 13 from cholera; the death-rate was 22*9 per 1000. Cholera 
was not very prevalent during the year; and the Civil Surgeon is of 
opinion that the ravages of this epidemic are diminishing. The 
largest number of deaths from cholera was in the month of Novem¬ 
ber, ‘ and the cases were principally confined to coolies, who had 
contracted the disease on their way up from Calcutta.’ 

Fairs and Religious Gatherings. —A considerable fair is held 
once a year at the Station of Silchdr; it commences on the last day 
of December, and generally lasts for a week, the total number of 
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p^pie who attend it being estimated at 20,000. The principal 
articles sold are Mampuri ponies and cattle. A number of traders 
also come from Sylhet, bringing cloth and other articles of various 
descriptions for sale. Another fair, which lasts for one day only, is 
held at Siddheswar on the 18th or 19th March, and is attended by 
a total gathering of not more than 3000 people, the trade earned 
on being m nearly the same articles as at the large fair. These 
gatherings do not seem to be a source of disease, nor has the Civil 
Surgeon been able to trace any connection between them and 
epidemic attacks. There are no places of pilgrimage in Cdchir. 
A religious gathering takes place at the same time as the fair at Sid¬ 
dheswar, on the 18th or 19th March, on the occasion of the great 
bathing festival. This is held on one bank of the river, while the 
fair takes place on the opposite side. It is attended by people from 
Sylhet and other neighbouring Districts. The total number who 
assemble is estimated to be between two and three thnncmd 
souls. 


Native Medical Practitioners. — CacMr District possesses 
few native medical practitioners, called kabirdjs amongst tne 
Hindus, and hakims among the Musalmans; and they seem to 
have very little influence among the people. One feature that 
distinguishes the treatment of the native practitioner is, that he 
almost invariably enjoins the external application of some form of 
medicinal oil, extracted mostly from the juice of herbs, etc., in every 
kind of disease, such as dysentery, diarrhcea, bronchitis, debility, 
etc. He never uses a syringe or an enema. He employs prepara¬ 
tions of clarified butter externally in catarrh, bronchitis, and 
gonorrhoea, etc .; and sometimes makes use of medicines which are 
neither found in his own nor any other pharmacopoeia. These go 
by'the name of mushtiprayag. For cases of fever, in the first stage 
of the disease he employs some preparation of aconite, and as soon 
as the fever is lessened he gives bitter tonics, called pachoiu This 
may be designated the antiphlogistic method. In treating cases of 
chronic bronchitis, he generally prescribes pills prepared from musk 
for internal use, and a vegetable oil to be applied externally to the 
head and chest, which is stated to produce the same effect as cod- 
liver oil. He also uses some preparation of iron in these cases. 
This mode bf treatment may be called the tonic or stimulant plan. 
The following are instances in which the unrecognised medicines 
or mushtiprayag are resorted to. In cases of hydrophobia, the 
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following prescription is prepared : — Fresh juice of the Stra¬ 
monium folia, butter or gkt, safar , mixed, and one ounce to be 
taken as a dose three times a day. In cases of abscess, fresh 
pigeon’s dung is applied to the part affected two or three times 
a day. 

Indigenous Drugs are not made use of to any great extent, as 
they are not easily procurable. Those, however, enumerated in the 
following list can be obtained, and are occasionally employed :—i. 
Alteratives— Thulkuri (Hydrocotyle Asiatica). 2. Anthelmintics— 
JDalim (Punica granatum ); papaya (Carica papaya) ; politar mandar 
(Erythrina Indica); aniar kusi (Mangifera Indica); palds papra 
(Butea frondosa); jamraz (Convza anthelmintica ); indrajab (seeds 
of Wrightia antidysenterica); kuraola (Momordica charantia). 3. 
Antidotes — Ndgeswar (Mesua ferrea ); hati shuara (Tiaridium 
Indica). 4. Astringents— Gunda bhaduli (Poederia fcetida); kurchi 
(Wrightia antidysenterica) ; balinla (Acacia Arabica). 5. Demul¬ 
cents— Grita kumari (Aloe Indica); ndrikel (Cocos nucifera) ; 
kunch (Abrus precatorhis). 6. Diaphoretics and emetics— Kdld 
sarshapa (Sma.\As nigra); sada sarshapa (Sinapis alba); buro kanur 
(Crinum Asiaticum); akund (Calotropis gigantea). 7. Diuretics— 
Deb daru (Pinus deodara). 8. Expectorants—^fig// piyaj (Scllla 
Indica); kanta kari (Solanum Jacquini). 9. Laxatives— Amlaki 
(Emblica officinalis) ; bel (./Egle marmelos) ; hdritaki (Terminalia 
chebula); tinlue (Tamarindus Indica); uparajita (Chrotia ternatea); 
sandal (Cassia fistula) ; bheranda or castor oil (Rieinus communis). 
10. Narcotics— Sada dhutura (Datura alba); kdld dhutura (Datura 
fastuosa); tamaku or tobacco (Nicotiana). 11. Drastic purgatives 
—Munsa-sij (Euphorbia ligularia); sij (Euphorbia nivulia); kaladana 
(Pharbitis nil) ; liari (Ipomoea turpethum); makhal (Cucumis colo- 
cynthus ) \ jaiphal (Croton tiglium). 12. Rubefacients — Dad- 
mardan (Cassia alafa); child (Plumbago Zeylanica). 13. General 
Stimulants — Fudina (Mentha sativa); pipul (Piper longum) ; 
dhaniya (Coriandum sativum ); ada (Zinziber officinale); lanka 
marich (Capsicum anumum); ban haldi (Curcuma zedoaria). 14. 
Special stimulants— Kuchila (Strychnos nux-vomica). 15. Tonics 
and febrifuges — Gola?icha (Cocculus cordifolius) ; khct papura 
(Oldenlandia biflora) ; halting (Justicia paviculata); guchri (Astera- 
cantha longifolia) ; bhant (Clerodendron viscosum); nisbinda (Vitex 
trifolia); nim (Azadirachta Indica). The foregoing are only a few 
of the more important vegetable drugs obtainable in the District. 
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Conservancy -The sanitary condition of the District is on 
the whole tolerable. The villages are mostly clean, and filth is 
not allowed to accumulate around the dwellings of the people. But 
the system of drainage, as a rule, is extremely bad. The drains 
themselves are badly constructed, and they are often choked with 
mud and rotten leaves, so that the sewage, instead of passing through 
them, overflows their sides, and remains exposed to the rays of the 
sun, soon polluting the atmosphere. The only place in the District 
which has received any attention as regards sanitary matters is the 
town of Silchar. A Municipal Committee was established by a 
former Deputy-Commissioner, and after its dissolution the responsi¬ 
bility of the conservancy of the town was transferred to that officer 
More interest is now being taken in the subject, and some sanitary 
improvements have lately been effected in the Station, such as the 
construction of a good road, the formation of new tanks, and the 
cleansing out of old ones. Many further measures still require to 
be carried out; among which the most pressing are, the construc¬ 
tion of public latrines on the dry-earth system, the digging of new 
substantial wells and tanks, and the removal of all objectionable 
houses from the limits of the Station, such as the distillery and 
slaughter-houses. Moveable latrines have been constructed within 
the cantonments, but it is doubtful whether this step will be of much 
benefit until latrines are made for the general public. All the 
swamps in and near the Station should be drained, as they are a 
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fertile source of disease. Some drains have been made, but in 
many places there still (1870) remains a great deal to do in that 
respect A sum of money has been sanctioned for the purpose of 
completing the drainage system, and it is to be hoped that the 
matter will be at once taken in hand. The Military Cantonments 
are well drained and fairly healthy; the water supply is obtained 
from wells. 

Dispensaries. —There are two Charitable Dispensaries in the 
District, the main establishment at Silchar town, dating from 1864, 
and the branch at Brihmangrlm, which was opened in 1873. In 
1874 the former was attended by 1849 out-patients, and 570 in¬ 
patients. The daily average number of in-patients was 30-06; the 
number of deaths was 84, or 1473 per cent. Six major and thirty- 
nine minor operations were performed during the year. The total 
income was ^454, 6s., of which ^70, 4s. came from European 
subscriptions, and a considerable portion of the remainder from ‘the 
Labour Transport Fund.’ Government contributes nothing beyond 
the European medicines. The total expenditure was ^349, 17s., 
including ^39, 12s. for salaries, ^61, 4s. -for servants’ wages, ^15o 
for dieting of patients, anrd ^’69, 7s. for repairs. The balance in 
hand was ^104, 8s. The Brdhmangrim branch dispensary has no 
in-door department, but 800 out-door patients were treated during 
the year. It is entirely supported by Government, which expended 
£54, 14s. on this account in 1874. 

The Earthquake of January io, 1869.—The following account 
of this earthquake is condensed from an official report by Mr. H. F. 
Blandford,the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal. 
The shock was most severely felt in Cich&r and Manipur, from which 
region as from a centre, or perhaps as from a central line, the dis¬ 
turbance was propagated as far as Darjiling, Hazdribagh, and Patnl 
At the capital of Manipur, the royal palace, the residence of the 
British Agent, and the b&zdr, were all laid in ruins. The first shock 
was experienced at Silchdr at 4 p.m., and at Asilu, in North Cichdr, 
at 5 p.m. This lasted for more than one minute, and was followed 
by a succession of minor shocks, continued until midnight. The 
direction of the wave was variously interpreted, but apparently 
it was from S. to N., as compared with a direction from N. to S. in 
Manipur. During the day the atmosphere had been ‘oppressively 
close and heavy* and there was a dull, leaden-like haze about the 
sun.’ The shock itself was immediately preceded by a slight breeze, 
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and a subterranean sound, like the distant roll of a carriage 
Elephants and pomes, with their riders, were thrown to the ground. 
The bazar was entirely destroyed; a part sank down as much as 
from 15 to 30 feet The church, which was in course of building 
and nearly finished, was levelled with the ground. Nearly all the 
buildings, including the Government offices, were destroyed wholly 
OF in part. Throughout the District the roads were cut up, and 
many bndges destroyed. Only five deaths and few personal in¬ 
juries were reported; but the destruction of property was estimated 
at £5°,ooo. The neck of land formed by a bend in the Barak river 
on part of which the Station of Silchar stands, was rent into deep 
and wide fissures. A succession of ridges was formed, graduating 
in level from that at which the ground originally stood to that of 
the river. Between these ridges were gaping chasms, from the 
bottom of which dark-coloured sand and water were thrown up. In 
several places small cones with craters, r8 to 20 inches high, were 
opened, from winch issued water, a dark-blue mixture of sand and 
clay, and ferruginous matter. The temperature of this water was 
85 , and it is said to have had a sulphurous smell Some of the 
smaller streams became dry during the earthquake, and remained so 
for some time afterwards. The Barak, on the other hand, rose 
two feet above its ordinary level, and did not fall for two or three 


days. 

With reference to the general geological conditions of this region, 
Mr. Blandford remarks that ‘ most of the earthquakes felt in Bengal 
proceed from the eastward. . . . The mountains of Arakan, Tip- 
perah, and Western Ava are, in fact, almost in the prolongation of 
the volcanic axial system, which extends from the Sunda Islands to 
the east of the Andamans. Eut the disturbance-of the ground in 
Cachar was due not only to the proximity of this District to the 
centre of the disturbance, but in part also to the geological character 
of the surface rocks. Long low spurs (termed tilds), cniut.gting 0 f 
sand or compact shales, run from the Tipperah Hills to the Wire 
of the Barak, and the intervals are occupied by alluvial deposits, 
formed by the gradual silting up of the btls which receive the hill 
drainage. The deposits thus formed are comparatively thin and 
little consolidated, and it is probable that a stratum of loose sand, 
saturated with water, occurs below at no great depth. Whenever a 
deep river channel cuts through such a formation, a comparatively 
moderate shock would suffice to produce subsidence and slipping of 
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the banks. The spouting out of water is a necessary result of the 
compression produced by the shock \ the earth wave, which is a 
wave of elastic compression, being transmitted through the loose 
superficial rocks by the compression of the water they contain. 
The smell of the water and the dark colohr of the sand are most 
probably indications of decomposing organic matter, the presence 
of which would considerably raise the temperature; and in all 
probability the water and the sand are from a very moderate 
depth/ 
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Abar or PadAm, hill tribe in north of 

Lakhimpur, 1. 332-342 

Aboriginal and Hill tribes, i. KAmnip, 20 * 
Darrang, 115 ; Nowgong, 180-184; Sib- 
g ? 1 r, ( / 2; ?9i 240; Lakhimpur, 309-358 ; ii. 

JgJJ A ‘ 34-39! Sylhet. 277; ctchA* 

Ad T?a n rL rati M' L K;lmni P’ 6l -94i Darrang, 
T N °T?° ngl 2 °S-2J8; Sibsigar! 
206-280 , Lakhimpur, 390-404 ; ii GoAl- 
Pdri, 81.101; GAro Hills, xtg, i 7 o'; NdS 
Hills, 197, 198 i Khisi and JAintiA Hills, 
241-251; Sylhet, 312-341; CAchAr,' 445- 

Administrative Subdivisions, i. KAmnip 84 
86; Darrang, 159, 160; SibsAgar, 277I 
27 ? i and JAintiA Hills, 25/; 

Sylhet, 340, 341 ; CAchAr, 461. ’ 

AgamAnf, village in GoAlpArA, ii. 50. 

Age, Population according to, i. KAmnip, 
26, 28 ; Darrang, no, 112; Nowgong, 
179. 180; SibsAgar, 234, 235 ; Lakhimpur, 
3° T 6 r , .4 t 7 ' “■ GoAlpArA, 29, 30, 116 ; 

OT 380 11 S ’ 215 1 Syll>et ‘ 273 : 3cdchir - 

Agrieulture, i KAmnip, 45-55 • Darrang, 

f r ° 1 M :? on e- ^0-198; SibsAgar, 

251-258 , Lakhimpur, 369-377; ii. Gbil- 
pira, 54-72, 122-130; GAro Hills, «r, 
162-x 67 ; Naga ffills, 190-195; Khlsf 
Hills, 222-231:; Sylhet, 286-302; CAchdr, 
407-425. 

Agricultural Implements, i. KAmnip, 47 « 
Darrang, 131, 132; Nowgong, xai' 

Lakhimpur, 3/4; ii. GodlpArd, 59, 126 
127; GAro Hills, 165 ; KhAsf Hills, 227 • 
Sylhet, 290 ; CAchAr, 4x2. / 

Aham, tribe of Shan origin, formerly 
dominant in Assam, their numbers and 
present position, i. 33, n 7l X 86 , 241, 360; 


-Subsequent 

administration A*“V system °f 
2a6 s- tv, * ’ 43 » their ancient capitals. 
^46-248, their roads or dlls, z 37 , 25 l 

Al, river in GoAlpArA, ii. 109. 

AJ S&S^ rading vi C iu Syaet, ii. 
Ak himpS,T35 5 h j57 tribe “ DOrth ° f Ui - 

** &e 

N ISS ' 0narieS,3i ' K imnip', 39^60, 

Al thtN-t^Hm thamostnumerous “be in 

the Ndgd Hills, u. 179-185. 

An r k o a , . Mlr,s °r Tense, hill tribe in north of 
P0Siti0n ' costume ' mode 

Ar ^ d ’ mounta 'u range in GAro Hills, ii. 

Ar “' >• KAmnip, I 7> 2 f. Darrang, xo 3l 
xxi; Nowgong, 171, 178 ; SibsAgar, 227 
233; Lakhimpur, 291, 304; GoAlpArA 
J 7 ’ 281 ” 6 , ; GiroHills, 135; NAgA Hills, 
i 7 3 > Kh4sf and JAmtiA Hills, 202 • 
bylhet, 259, 272; CAchAr, 361, 378. J 
Area under Cultivation, i. KAmnip, 46 • 
ng) 12S - 12 91 Nowgong, 192: 
SibsAgar, 254; Lakhimpur, 372, 37. 

“• Q oaW. 50. 57 . 125; KfiAsi Hilk 
246 ; Sylhet, 289; CAchAr, 411. 

Areca Nut, Cultivation of, i. 252; ii. 124, 
225 . 

Aspect, General, i. Kdmnip, 17; Darrang 
104; Nowgong, 171; SibsAgar, 227, 228 ■ 
Lakhimpur, 294; it GoAlpArA, 19, ih8; 
G^ro Hills, 137; NAgA Hills, 174; KhAsf 
Hills, 208; Sylhet, 260-262; CAchAr 

363- 
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Badarpur, village with fair and sawmill, on 
borders of Sylhet and Cdchdr, ii. 263, 
369, 405. 

Badri, river in Cdchdr, ii. 366. 

Bahddurpur, trading village in Sylhet, ii. 
266, 285, 308. 

Bdldganj, trading village in Sylhet, ii. 266, 
284, 308, 309. 

Balance-sheet of 1870-71, i. Kdmrdp, 67 ; 
Darrang, 150 ; Nowgong, 207 ; Sibsdgar, 
267; ii. Goalpdra, 83; Sylhet, 314; 
Cdchdr, 447. 

Balipdrd, forest reserve in Darrang, i. 107. 
Balisird, hill range in Sylhet, ii. 263. 

Bamnai, river in Godlpdrd, ii. 21. 

Banidchang, village in Sylhet, ii. 261, 283. 
Baptists .—See American Missionaries. 

Bardil or Barel, mountain range between 
Cdchdr and Ndgd Hills, ii. 174, 175, 364. 
Bardk or Surmd, river in Cdchdr and 
Sylhet, ii. 263-265, 365. 

Baraliyd, river in Kdmrdp, i. x8. 

Bardmbai, forest in Kdmrdp, i. 21. 

Bdrdwdr, forest reserve in Kdmrdp, i. 22, 
23. 

Barkhold, village in Cdchdr, with frontier 
trade, ii. 404, 426, 428. 

Bamadi, river in Kdmrdp, i. 18, 105. 

Barpdni, river in Nowgong, i. 174. 

Barpetd, Subdivisional town in Kdmrdp, i. 
20, 42, 57, 83. 

Barpetd, Subdivision in Kamrup, i. 86. 
Basgora, village in Darrang, with manu¬ 
facture of pottery, i. 141. 

Basket-work, i. 201, 381; ii. 74, 131, 168, 
235. 

Bdtd, river in Kdmrdp, i. 18. 

Bhairab-churd, hill in Godlpdrd, ii. 20. 
Bhairavi, river in Darrang, i. 104. 
Bhdnugachh Rdjkdndf, hill range in Sylhet, 
ii. 263. 

Bhawal or Warbah, State in Khdsi Hills, 
ii. 248. 

Bheramina, river in Sylhet, formed by the 
junction of the Surmd and Kusidrd, ii. 264. 
Bhogdi, river in Garo Hills, ii. 138. 
Bholdganj, market village at foot of Khdsi 
Hills, ii. 241. 

Bhomaraguri, forest reserve in Darrang, i. 
107. 

Bhubans, mountain range in Cdchdr, ii. 

364* 

Bhumeswar, hill in Godlpdrd, ii. 109. 
Bhutids, The, i. 30, 103, 104, 1x3, 115, 143- 
145 . 2 3 6 > 3 06 ; ii- 3 2 * 37 > 3 8 * 

Bibidni, branch of the Surmd river, in Sylhet, 
ii. 264. 

Bijni Dwdr, one of the Eastern Dwdrs in 
Godlpdrd, recently under the Court of 
Wards, ii. 48, 50, 85, 113, xx6, 124. 
Bildsupdrd, village in Godlpdrd, ii. 50, 74. 
Bishndth or Biswandth, trading village in 
Darrang, i. 106, 124, 141. 


Bithalang Akhrd, temple in Sylhet, ii. 282. 
Blights, unknown in Kdmrdp, i. 54; 
Darrang, 135; of frequent occurrence 
in Nowgong, 197 ; rare in Sibsdgar, 
258; unknown in Lakhimpur, 376; 
occasional in Godlpdrd, ii. 71, 129; Garo 
Hills, 166 ; Ndgd Hills, 195; Khasf 
Hills, 230; common in Sylhet, 300; 
occasional in Cdchdr, 423. 

Blind, Number of, i. Kdmrup, 29; Darrang, 
X12; Nowgong, 180; ii. Godlpdrd, 30; 
Sylhet, 274 ; Cdchdr, 380, 

Bograh or Bogdpdni, river in Khdsi Hills, ii. 
209. 

Boundaries, i. Kdmrdp, 17; Darrang, 103 ; 
Nowgong, 171 ; Sibsdgar, 227; Lakhim¬ 
pur, 291, 292; ii. Godlpdrd, 17; Eastern 
Dwdrs, 107 ; Gdro Hills, 135-137 ; Ndgd 
Hills, 173 ; Khdsi and Jaintia ilills, 203 ; 
Sylhet, 259; Cdchdr, 301. 

Brahmakund, sacred pool, from which the 
Brahmaputra is supposed to issue, i. 
295. 

Brdhmangrdm, village in Cdchar, with 
dispensary, ii. 470. 

Brdhmans, i. Kdmrdp, 32, 36, 38, 61 ; Dar¬ 
rang, xx6; Nowgong, 184; Sibsdgar, 
240 ; Lakhimpur, 358, 359 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 
39, X15 ; Sylhet, 260, 278 ; Cdchdr, 400. 
Brahmaputra, the great river of Assam, i. 
18-20, 104-106/ 172-175, 228-230, 294-299 ; 
ii. 20-24. 

Brdhraa Samdj, i. Darrang, 118 ; Nowgong, 
188 ; Sibsdgar, 244; ii. Godlpdrd, 47; 
Sylhet, 282; Cdchdr, 434. 

Brass-ware, Manufacture of, i. Kdmrdp, 39, 
57; Darrang, 141; Nowgong, 200, 201; 
Sibsdgar, 260, 261; Lakhimpur, 383 ; ii. 
Godlpdrd, 74, 75; Sylhet, 303, 305; 
Cdchdr, 427. 

Buddhists, i. Kdmrdp, 35; Darrang, 118 ; 
Nowgong, 188; Sibsdgar, 243 ; Lakhim¬ 
pur, 363, 364 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 48. 

Burf Dihing, river in Sibsdgar and Lakhim¬ 
pur, i. 229, 296. 


c 

Cachar District (vol. ii.)— 

Geographical Position, Area. Head¬ 
quarters, and Boundaries, 361; Early 
History, 362; General Aspect, 363; 
Mountains, 364 ; River System, 365-367 ; 
Lakes, the Chdtld Fen, 367-369 ; River 
Industries, 360; Minerals, 370; Forests 
and Timber, 370-372 ; Forest Administra¬ 
tion, 372, 373 ; Ferae Naturae , 373-377; 
Early Estimates of Population, 377; 
Census of 1872, 377-379; Population 
according to Sex and Age, 379, 380; 
Infirm Population, 380; The Manipuris, 
38X ; The Ndgds, 382-384; The Mikfrs, 
384; The Kdkis or Lushdis, 384-387; 
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Cachar District— continued. 

Lushdi Raids into British Territory, 387- 
3931 First Settlement and Subsequent 
History of the Cdchdrfs, 393-395 ; Hindu 
Agricultural Communities, 395-400; Hindu 
Influence at Court, 400-403; List of 
Cdchdri Kings, 403 ; Towns, SilcMr, 
4°51 Material Condition of the 
People, 405-407; Agriculture : Rice and 
Other Crops, 407-410; Area and Out-turn 
of Crops, 410; Position of the Cultivators, 
411; Domestic Animals and Agricultural 
Implements, 412 ; Wages and Prices, 412, 
4*3 5 Weights and Measures, 413; 
Revenue System under Native Rijas, 
414-4x6; Revenue System under British 
Rule, 4x6-419 ; Tenure of Land for Tea 
Gardens, 419 ; Revenue - free Tenures, 
4 r 9» 4 20 • Collection of Land Revenue, 
420, 42 x; Land Tenures, 421; Spare 
Land, ^ Rates of Rent, 422; Manure, 
Irrigation, Fallow, 423 ; Natural Calami¬ 
ties, 423, 424 ; Famine Warnings, 424; 
Foreign Landowners, 425; Roads and 
Means of Communication, 425-427; 
Minerals, 427; Manufactures, 427, 428; 
Commerce and Trade, 428-430 ; River 
Traffic, 430-432 ; Capital and Interest, 
43 2 > 433 * Income Tax, 433; Societies 
and Institutions, 434; Tea Cultivation 
and Manufacture, 434-445; Revenue and 
Expenditure, 445-447 I Land Tax, Excise, 
446; Protection to Person and Property, 
448 ; Police Statistics, 448-451 ; Criminal 
Statistics, 451-453 ; Criminal Classes, 453; 
Jail Statistics, 454-456; Educational 
Statistics, 456-458 ; Postal Statistics, 459; 
Fiscal Divisions, 459-461; Climate, 461, 
462 ; Diseases and Epidemics, 462-466 ; 
Vital Statistics, 466 ; Native Practitioners, 
467; Indigenous Drugs, 468; Water 
Supply, Conservancy, 469 ; Dispensaries, 
470 ; Earthquake of 1869, 470-472. 

Cdchdrfs, The, aboriginal tribe, i. Kdmrdp, 
30; Darrang, 113, 114; Nowgong, 184 ; 
Sibsdgar, 236; Lakhimpur, 306; ii. 
Godlpdri, 36,37; Eastern Dwdrs, 117-119; 
Ndgd Hills, 177; Sylhet, 275; Cdchar, 
393-403. 

Calamities, Natural, i, Kimrdp, 54 ; Dar¬ 
rang, 135; Nowgong, 196; Sibsagar, 
258 ; Lakhimpur, 376; ii. Godlpdra, 70, 
129 ; Giro Hills, 166 ; Ndgd Hills, 195; 
Khdsf Hills, 230 ; Sylhet, 300 ; Cdchdr, 
423. 

Canals for Navigation, Sylhet, ii. 265. 

Caoutchouc or India-rubber (produce of 
Ficus dastica), i. Kdmrdp, 22, 24; 

Darrang, 108, 141, 143-145 ; Sibsagar, 
231 ; Lakhimpur, 300, 381, 383-385, 414, 
415 ; *ii. Giro Hills, 168 ; Khdsi Hills, 
2ii, 239; Sylhet, 308 ; Cachdr, 371, 428- 
43 1 * 

Capital and Interest, i. Kdmrdp, So; 
Darrang, 146 ; Nowgong, 202; Sibsdgar, 


I £S i ??2 r i I 3 8 5; GoUpirf, 8i, 
2411 %lhe ’' 309 ' 

Castes, List of, i. Kdmrdp, 32-33; Darrang 
xx6-n8; Nowgong, 184-187; Sibsdgar’ 
240.242; Lakhimpur, 358-362; if, 
Goalpari, 39-45; Eastern Dwdrs, 115-117; 
Sylhet, 277-280. / 

Cattle, i. Kdmrdp, 46, 47; Darrang, 131 * 
Nowgong, i 93 ; Sibsagar, 255; llkhim- 
Pnr. 374; n. Godlpard, 58, 126; Giro 
HilL, 164, 165 ; Ndgd Hills, 193 ; Khdsf 
HiUs 226, 227, 229, 230; Sylhet, 200; 
Cachar, 4x2. 

Cattle Disease, i. 95-98, 166, 167, 220, 284, 
406; ii. 103, 230. 

Caves, Natural and Artificial, ii. 51, 142 
211. ^ 

Census of 1871-72, i. Kdmrdp, 25-31; Dar¬ 
rang, 109-115; Nowgong, 177-182; 
Sibsagar, 232, 238 ; Lakhimpur, 302-308, 
416-419; ii. Goalpdrd, 28-34; Khdsi 
Hills, 215; Sylhet, 270276 ; Cdchdr, 377- 
381. 

Chaitanya, Vishnuvite reformer, i. 36. 

Chalikdtd (crop-haired) Mfshmls, hill tribe 
in north ^ of Lakhimpur, geographical 
position, 1.. 328 ; houses, marriage tie, 
329 ; physical appearance, 330; arts, 
dress, amusements, 331 ; funerals, 
religion, 332. 

Chdmpdmati, river in Godlpard, ii. 21, 
no. 

Changes of Jurisdiction, f. 103, 104, 171, 
227, 291, 294; ii. 17-19, xoy, xo8, 13-- 
I 37» 2 59. 361-363. 

Changes' in River Courses, i. Kdimrdp, 19; 
Darrang, 105; Nowgong, 171-173; Sib¬ 
sdgar, 229; Lakhimpur, 297; ii. Goalpdrd, 
2i, 22, no, hi; Sylhet, 264, 265; Cachar, 
366. 

Ghaparimukh, trading village in Nowgong, 
1.175,201. 

Chards, or nurseries for rice, ii. 408. 

Chardwdr, caoutchouc plantation in Darrang, 
i. 108. 

Chars* or alluvial islands In river channels, L 
19, 105, 172-174, 229, 297. 

Chdtld Fen, in Cdchar,, ii. 367-369. 

Chauktddrs, or village watch, none in Assam 
Proper, i. 76; ii. Godlpard* 89; Sylhet. 
320; Cdchdr, 449. 

Chdulkhoya, river in Kdmrdp, i. 18. 

Chengar Khdl, river in Sylhet, ii. 265. 

Cherrd or Sohrah, State in Khdsf Hills, if. 
210, 233, 248. 

Cherrd-ptinjl, station in Khdsf Hills, former 
headquarters of the District, il 206, six, 
22 x, 247,''252, 253. 

Chhatdk, trading village in Sylhet, depdt erf 
lime trade, ii. 237-241, 266, 284, 309. 

Chhatra-sdl, village in Godlpdrd* with annual 
fair, ii. 78. 

Children under Twelve, i. Kimrdp, 26-28; 
Darrang, 110-112; Nowgong, X79, 180; 
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Sibsigar, 234, 235; Lakhimpur, 305, 306, 
417; ii. Goilpiri, 29, 30, 116; Khisf 
Hills, 215; Sylhet, 273; Cichir, 379, 
380* 

Chirang Dwir, one of the Eastern Dwirs 
in Goilpiri, ii. 113, 116, 124. 

Cliiri, river in Cichir, ii. 366. 

Cholera, i. Kimnip, 95; Darrang, 166 ; 
Nowgong, 219, 220 ; Sibsagar, 283, 284; 
Lakhimpur, 405; ii. Goalpiri, 103; 
Giro Hills, 170; Khisf Hills, 253, 254; 
Sylhet, 342, 343 ;; Cichir, 463-466. 
Christian Population, i. Kimnip, 39; 
Darrang, 119; Nowgong, 188 ; Sibsigar, 
245; Lakhimpur, 364; ii. Goilpiri, 48, 
120 ; KMsi Hills, 218 ; Sylhet, 283. 
Chutiis, race of Shan origin, once dominant 
in Assam, i. 34, 118, 187, 240, 241, 360. 
Cinchona Plantation, in KMsi Hills, ii. 
213. 

Coal, i. Darrang, 106, 137; Nowgong, 176, 
200; Sibsagar, 231, 259 ; Lakhimptir, 
299, 377, 379; ii. Giro Hills, 141, 142; 
Nigi Hills, 176; KMsi Hills, 210, 232- 
234 ; Sylhet, 267 ; Cichir, 370. 

Commerce and Trade, i. Kimnip, 57-60; 
Darrang, 141-146 ,* Nowgong, 201; Sib- 
sigar, 261 ; Lakhimpur, 383-385; ii. 
Goilpiri, 75-81 ; Giro Hills, 168 ; NAga 
Hills, 196 ; KMsi Hills, 236-241; Sylhet, 
305-309; Cichir, 428-432. 

Communication, Means of.— See Roads. 
Compensating Influences in Drought and 
Flood, i. Darrang, 135 ; Nowgong, 198 ; 
Lakhimpur, 377; ii. Goilpiri, 71; Sylhet, 
301; Cichir, 424. 

Condition of the People, i. Kimnip, 44; 
Darrang, 124'; Nowgong, 189 ; Sibsigar, 
249-251 ; Lakhimpur, 366-369, 419, 420 ; 
ii. Goilpiri, 51-53, 120-122 ; Khisf Hills, 
220; Sylhet, 285, 286; Cichir, 405, 407. 
Condition of the Cultivators, i. Kimnip, 46; 
Darrang, 131; Nowgong, 192, ■ 193 ; 
Sibsigar, 255; Lakhimpur, 373; ii. 
GoilpArA, 57, 58, 125, 126; Giro Hills, 
164; Sylhet, 289, 290; Cichir, 411, 412. 
Condition of the Manufacturing Classes, i. 
Nowgong, 201 ; Sibsigar, 261 ; ii. GoAl- , 
pari, 74, 75 ; Sylhet, 305 ; Cichir, '428. 
Conservancy, etc., i. Kimnip, 99; Darrang, 
166 ; Nowgong, 218, 2x9; Sibsigar, 285, 
286 ; Lakhimpur, 405; ii. Goilpari, 104, 
X05 ; Khisi Hills, 255.; Sylhet, 343; 
Cichir, 468. ^ 

Cotton, Cultivation of, i. Kimnip, 46; 
Darrang, 128 ; Nowgong, 192 ; Sibsigar, 
252; Lakhimpur, 373; ii. Giro Hills, 
151; Nigi Hills, 191; Khisf Hills, 225 : 
Sylhet, 288. 

Cotton Cloth, Manufacture of, i. Kimnip, 
57; Nowgong, 200, 201; Sibsigar, 260 ; 
iit Sylhet, 303 ; Cichir, 427, 428. 

Cotton Cloth, Importation of, i. Kimnip, 
57, 59; Darrang, 141, 142; Lakhimpur, 
383, 384 ; ii- Goilpiri, 77, 80; Khisf 
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Hills, 240; Sylhet, 307, 309; Cichir, 
432 . 

Courts, Number of, i. Kimnip, 69; Dar¬ 
rang, 148 ; Nowgong, 205 ; Sibsigar, 268; 
Lakhimpur, 393; ii. Goilpiri, 88 ; 
Khisf Hills, 243; Sylhet, 419; Cichir, 
448. 

Criminal Classes, I. 73 ; ii. 453. 

Criminal Statistics, i. Kimnip, 71-73 ; 
Darrang, 152-154 ; Nowgong, 209-211 ; 
Sibsigar, 269-271 ; Lakhimpur, 394-396; 
ii. Goilpiri, 89-91 ; Giro Hills, 169; 
Khisf Hills, 244, 245 ; Sylhet, 321-323 ; 
Cichir, 451-453. 

Crops.— See Agriculture. 

Cultivation.— See Agriculture. 


D 

Dabki, trading village in Nowgong, i. 
201. 

Dimri, dwdr or lowland tract at foot of 
Giro Hills, ii. 143, 168. 

DaphlAs, hill tribe in north of Darrang, i. 
1x5 ; physiognomy, religion, 352 ; poly¬ 
andry, costume, country, arts, 353 ; raids 
into British territory, 354, 355. 

Darrang District (vol. i.)— 

Geographical Situation, Area, Boun¬ 
daries, and Jurisdiction, 103 ; General 
Aspect and Mountains, 104 ; Rivers, 104, 
105 ; Uses to which Water is put, 105, 
106; Fisheries, Lines of Drainage, 
Mineral Products, 106 ; Forests, 107, 108 ; 
Ferae Naturae , 108, 109; Population, 
Census of 1871-72, 109-111; Population 
according to Sex and Age, 110-112 ; 
Infirm Population, 112 ; Ethnical Division 
of the People, 113-115 ; Hill and 
Aboriginal Tribes, 115; Hindu Castes, 
1x6-118; Religious Division of the 
People, 118, 119 ; Distribution into Town 
and Country, 119 ; Towns and Ruins, 
Tezpur, 120-124; Material Condition of 
the People, 124; Agriculture: Rice 
Cultivation, etc., 125-127; Area under 
Cultivation, 127-128; Out-turn of Crops, 
128, 129; Rates of Rent, 129-131; Position 
of the Cultivators, Domestic Animals, 131; 
Agricultural Implements, 132; Wages 
and Prices, 132, 133; Weights and 

Measures, 133; Landless Classes, Spare 
Land, Manure, 134 ; Natural Calamities, 
Foreign Landowners, 135; Roads and 
Means of Communication, 135-137; 
Minerals, 137, 138 ; Manufactures, 138- 
141 ; Trading Fairs, 143-146 ; Capital and 
Interest, 146; Tea Cultivation and 
Manufactures, 146, 147 ; Revenue and 
Expenditure, 148-150; Land Revenue, 
Civil and Criminal Courts, 148’; Police 
Statistics, 151; Criminal Statistics, 15^ 
154 ; Jail Statistics, 154, 155 ; Educational 
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^Statjsti(^:^ ISTRICT ' con tinited. 

Diseases and F^iri 3 ’ Climate, 165 ; 

Statistics, Charitable T 5 ' 166: Vi ^ 
Indigenous Medicines, t6 7 ; 

d4'TIoZI in i N K s L? Us:iL I73 - 

ling, M T p ' 47 . 48 ; Dar- 

Sibsagar 2?Jo 3 i’. T N , 0 , vv :S on g. 193-195 ; 
ii- Goalpdrl 5 eJ r™ PUr, u 374, 375 1 
Nisi Hills, 194 khisi° H H , Us ’ 

Sylhet, 293 ; Ca?hir, 4x4 Hll ‘ S ’ 228 ■’ 
KAmrtp - 

D Darrang- f moX^ 1011 ’ ’■ Kdmrtip, 2 6 ; 

j; 

■W-^Msssa? 

B^ikf ]66 Vtr In Cachar ’ tributat y of the 

°H 5 iw,| sersrxr: 

D crotoft:!!TZ Gdr ° HiI,S ' With ° ut - 

5 bo J; ”> North Lakhimpur, i , I2 
Dhubri Subd^sional town in btaipard 

annual, nfyf B ^TOand 

Dhubri, Subdivision in Godlpdrd, ii 28 
si" LI ^ S ° n ^. river in Kdmrtp, i. 

18 , (2) river m Lakhimpur, 206 P 

D I b S& ad . ministratj ve headquarters of 
Lakhimpur, 1. 2 9 r, 298, iS?. 

Dihong, supposed main source of Brahma 
putra river, i. 296. nma ' 

Diju, river in Nowgong, i. 173. 

Dikhu, river in Sibsdgar, i. 22a 
Dikrang, river in North Lakhimpur, i 412 
Diluvion.— See Alluvion P 4 3 * 

Dimal, river in Nowgong, i. i 74 
Dimapur, former capital of the Cdchdrfs 
now an outpost in Ndga Hills, ii. 176, 197,' 

Dimruyd, forest in Kdmnip, ! 2I 
Dmarpur °r Sdtgdon, hill range'in Sylhet. 

Di "ls ei ' mountain ran S e in Khdsf Hills, ii. 

Disdi, river in Sibsdgar, i. 22 q, 24 8. 

JJisang, river in Sibsagar, i, 229. 1 

Diseases, i. Kamrup, 95; Darrang, 166 ; 
Nowgong, 21 9 , 220; Sibsdgar, 282-284; | 
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ft- f4 : . ib Goa!pard, ** ; 
Khasi Hills, 

Cachdr, 462-466 4 ’ ' - " a : . 342 ; 

Lakhimpur 40? if r ’ - ^/'^gar, 2 86; 

Ndgi HiIb, 4 ?o9 H - Kh^r-- 05 ' 106 : 
Dh/—’. 34 ^ Cichdr,^. Hui " 255: 
fah^f V1 ^ a ^ e in Kdmnip, with Ehutid 

^ Hanan'g^i 11 !^ Bhutid. fair on frontier of 
Dorn, title of Chiefs in Khasi Hills, il. 

I 

226 ; Gdro Hhls? r^ 4 \t 
m; Khasi Hills, ^6 I' N :£ l 
Bylhet, 290 ; Cdchdr, 412 7 ' 9 ‘ 230 : 

Gdro Hifls, i 4 ^ IsirS para ' ” 2 113 ; 

2671 Cdchdr.^o S H ’ byihet, 

iJG SS,3: SiSS 

SSlJiln 

srs,»v% t *S; 

^ Indigenous, i. IO0 , 168 , 221-223 
285 . 4?7 ; Io6 2SS gg 22 3- 

Dudhnd,, river in GoaUpart ji 2I ' 

Duhajia or Pratapgarh, hill range'in Sylhet, 

Dumb.— See Deaf and Dumb. 
m*^ rs bT‘ S " Eastern Dwars. 

Dw^ Khalmg, forest reserve in Darrang, i. 

D Nowf S ° f th ® Poople, i. Kamrup, 44. 

Nowgong, 189; .Sibsagar, 24c, ’2™! 
Ukhimpur, 367, 368 ; ii. Godlpik, V 
S3, i2r;Garos 151, i S2; N ; jgf Si J \ 
Khasias, 220 ; Sylhet, 286; Cdchdr, 40!’ 


Earthquakes, ii. 252, 342, 470-472. 

Eastern Dwars (vol. ii.)_ 47 

Geographical Position, Area, Boun¬ 
daries, and Jurisdiction, 107; General 
Aspect, 108; Hills, 109; Rivers, tog-ni; 
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Eastern Dwars— continued . 

Fords and Ferries, hi ; Marsh Cultivation, 
112; Forests, 113,114; Wild Products, 114 ; 
Ferae Naturae , 114, 115; Population, 115; 
Hindu Castes, 115-117 ; Aboriginal Tribes, 

117-120 ; Religious Division of the People, 
120; Material Condition of the People, 
120-122; Agriculture: Rice and other 
Crops, 122-124 ; Cultivated Area and Out¬ 
turn of Crops, 124,125; Domestic Animals, 
Agricultural Implements, 126,127; Wages 
and Prices, 127; Weights and Measures, 
128 ; Day - labourers. Land Settlement, 
Rates of Rent, 128 ; Manure, Irrigation, 
129; Natural Calamities, Famine, 129, 
130; Roads and Means of Communi¬ 
cation, 130; Manufactures, 131; Trade 
and Commerce, 131, 132; Capital and 
Interest, 132. 

Educational Statistics, i. Kamrup, 73-75 ; 
Darrang, 155-159; Nowgong, 212-216; 
Sibsagar, 273-276; Lakhimpur, 396-398 ; 
ii. Goalpdra, 93-99; Gdro Hills, 170; 
Khdsf Hills, 246-248 ; Sylhet, 326-330; 
Cachdr, 456, 458. 

Embankments, i. Kamrup, 20, 54, 57; Dar¬ 
rang, 106, 137; Nowgong, 175, 197 ; Sib¬ 
sdgar, 230, 258, 259; Lakhimpur, 299, 376 ; 
ii.Goalpard, 23,71; Garo Hills, 141; Khasi 
Hills, 210; Sylhet, 300, 301 ; Cdchdr, 423. 

Emigration and Immigration, i. Kdmrup, 
35 ; Nowgong, 187 ; Sibsagar, 242 ; Lak¬ 
himpur, 362, 363 ; ii. Goalpdra, 45, 46, 
120 ; Garo Hills, 160; Ndgd Hills, 190; 
Khasf Hills, 222; Sylhet, 280; Cachdr, 
381, 3 ®S* 387. 

Endemics.— See Diseases. 

Epidemics.— See Diseases. 

Epizootics.— See Cattle Disease. 

Erui or Silk Cloth, i. 138-141, 200, 260, 261, 
381, 383 ; ii. 74, 131. 

Estates. - r-See Tenures of Land and Subdivi¬ 
sion of Estates. 

Ethnical Division of the People, i. Kamrup, 
29-31; Darrang, 113-115 ; Nowgong, 180- 
182; Sibsdgar, 235-238; Lakhimpur, 306- 
308, 418, 419; ii. Godlpdrd, 31-34 ; Garo 
Hills, 146 ; Nagd Hills, 178 ; Khdsi Hills, 
215; Sylhet, 274-276. 

Excise, ii. Goalpara, 87; Khdsi Hills, 243 ; 
Sylhet, 318 ; Cachdr, 446. 

Expenditure. — See Revenue and Expendi¬ 
ture. 

Exports.— See Commerce and Trade. 


F 

Fairs or Religious Gatherings, i. Kdmrup, 
42 ; Darrang, 143-146 ; Nowgong, 189 ; 
Sibsagar, none, 262; Lakhimpur, 385; 
ii. Goalpard, 47, 50, 51, 77, 78; Sylhet, 281, 
305 ; Cachdr, 404, 405, 429. 


Fakirs or Muhammadan Mendicants, ii. 260, 
356. 

Fallow Land, i. Kdmrdp, 54 ; Darrang, 134; 
Nowgong, 196; Sibsdgar, 257; Lakhim¬ 
pur, 376; ii. Godlpdrd, 70, 129; Ndga 
Hills, 195 ; Sylhet, 300; Cdchdr, 423. 
Famine, i. Kdmrtip, 54; Darrang, 135 ; 
Nowgong, 197, 198 ; Sibsdgar, 258 ; Lak¬ 
himpur, 376; ii. Godlpara, 70, qi t 129, 
130 ; Gdro Hills, 166, 167; Ndgd Hills, 
195 ; Khdsf Hills, 230; Sylhet, 300, 301 ; 
Cachdr, 423, 424. 

Famine Warnings, i. Kdmrdp, 54 ; Now¬ 
gong, 198; Sibsdgar, 258; Lakhimpur, 
377"; ii. Godlpdrd, 71, 72; Sylhet, 301; 
Cachdr, 424. 

Faraizfs, reformed Muhammadan sect, i. 
Kdmrtip, 39; Nowgong, 188 ; Sibsdgar,. 
245 ; Lakhimpur, 363 ; ii. Sylhet, 283. 
Female Population, i. Kdmr&p, 26, 28; 
Darrang, no, 112; Nowgong, 179, x8o; 
Sibsdgar, 234, 235 ; Lakhimpur, 305, 306, 
417 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 29, 30, 116; Sylhet, 
273 ; Cdchdr, 379, 380. 

Ferae Naturae , i. Kdmrup, 25 ; Darrang, 
108, 109 ; Nowgong, 176 ; Sibsdgar, 232 ; 
Lakhimpur, 300, 301; ii. Godlpdrd, 27, 
114, 115 ; Garo Hills, 145 ; Ndgd Hills, 
177 ; Khdsi Hills, 214; Sylhet, 269 ; 
Cachdr, 373-377. 

Ferries, i. 56, 137, 174, 199; ii. 78, 111. 
Fever .—See Diseases. 

Fibres, Cultivation of, i. Kamrup, 45, 46 ; 
Darrang, 128 ; Nowgong, 191, 192 ; Sib¬ 
sdgar, 252-254; Lakhimpur, 371, 373 ; ii. 
Goalpara, 55 ; Sylhet, 288 ; Cdchdr, 409. 
Fiscal Divisions, mauzds , or pargands, i. 
Kdmrup, 87, 94 ; Darrang, 161-165 ; Now¬ 
gong, 217, 218 ; Sibsdgar, 279, 280; Lak¬ 
himpur, 402-404 ; ii, Godlpdrd, 100, 101 ; 
Sylhet, 331-340 ; Cdchdr, 459-461. 

Fish, Fisheries, and Fishing Communities, i. 
Kdmrup, 20,25; Darrang, 106 ; Nowgong, 
175; Sibsdgar, 230, 232 ; Lakhimpur, 298, 
301; ii. Godlpdrd, 23, 112, 115; Gdro 
Hills, 140, 141, 145 ; Ndgd Hills, 177; 
Khdsi Hills, 210, 214; Sylhet, 266,270; 
Cachdr, 369, 377. 

Floods, !. Kdmrup, 54; Darrang, 135; Now¬ 
gong, 197; Sibsdgar, 258 ; Lakhimpur, 
376; ii. Godlpdrd, 23, 71, 129; Sylhet, 
262, 300, 3x1; Cdchdr, 367-369, 423. 

Food ot the People, i. Kdmrdp, 44; Darrang, 
125 ; Nowgong, 189 ; Sibsdgar, 250; Lak¬ 
himpur, 368, 369; ii. Godlpdrd, 53, 121 ; 
Gdro Hill's, 150; Sylhet, 286; Cdchdr, 407. 
Fords and Fordable Rivers, i. Kdmrup, 19 ; 
Darrang, 105; Nowgong, 174; Sibsdgar, 
229 ; Lakhimpur, 298 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 21, 
in; Gdro Hills, 140; Ndgd Hills, 175, 
176; Khdsi Hills, 210 ; Sylhet, 265; 
Cdchdr, 367. 

Foreign Landholders, i. Kdrnnip, 55; Dar¬ 
rang, 135 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 72 ; Sylhet, 302 ; 
Cdchdr, 425. 
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Forests and Forest Administration, i. K&m- 
2 |? 4 : Darrang, 107, 108; Nowgong, 
rvsi ®* s4 S ar - z 3 r i Lakhimpur, 3 <£>; ii 
Niti’Sm 24_2 f 1 * 3 : (; iro Hills, 143,144 

Sv 1 w H i 8, 17 h 17 Z: Khasi Hills, 

Sylhet, 267, 268 ; Cachar, 370-370. 

Fr ^ S ' 1 ‘ Lakhimpur ’ 37x; ii. Khdsf Hills, 
224, 225. ’ 

Furniture, i. Kamnlp, 44; Lakhimpur, 368 ; 
ii. uoalpdra, 53, i 2I ; Sylhet, 286; Cachar 
4 ° 7 * 


Gadddhar or Gangadhar, river in Goalpara 
11. 20, 21, no. 

Game, Small, i. 25, iog, 232, 301; ii. 27, 

r/ XS \< 14 ^’ I7 - 7 ' 2 7 °' 376 , 377 - 

Gangid, river in Goalpari, ii. no. 

Garhgaon, ruined capital of the Ah am 
dynasty in Sibsagar, i. 247. 

Gariajan, river in North Lakhimpur, i. 

„ 4I2 “ 

Garo Hills (vol. ii.)— 

Geographical Position, Area, and Head¬ 
quarters, 135; Boundaries, 135-137; Gene¬ 
ral Aspect, Mountain Ranges, 137; River 
System, 138-140; Utilization of Water 
Supply, 140; Fishing, 140, 141; Lines of 
Drainage, 141; Minerals, 141, 142; Natu- 
ral Phenomena, 142; Forests, etc., 143, 
*44 1 Jungle Products, 144; Ferae Naturae^ 
I 45 i Population, 146 ; the Garo Tribes, 
I 4 7_I 5 S J Gdro Expedition of 1872-73,155- 
roo ; Emigration, 160 ; Turd Station, 160- 
162; Agriculture : Rice and other Crops, 
162, 163 ; Area and Out -turn of Crops, 
163; Position of the Peasantry, 164; 
Domestic Animals, 164, 165; Wages, 
Prices, etc., 165 ; Day-labourers, Natural 
Calamities, Famines, 166; Roads and 
Means of Communication, 167; Manufac¬ 
tures, .67, 168; Trade, 168; Revenue and 
Expenditure, Police, 169; Education, 
Climate, and Diseases, 170. 

Gdros, The, aboriginal tribe, i. 113, 181, 

• ii- in Godlpard, 34-36, 117; in the 
Garo Hills, general description, 147; 
their ornamen ts, 148; weapons, 149; hunt¬ 
ing, 149,130 ; food and domestic animals, 
150 ; mode of cultivation, 151; dwellings, 
151, 152; trade, 152, 153; marriages, 153; 
rights of succession, position of women, 
funeral ceremonies, 154; religion, 155; in 
Sylhet, 275. 

Garumarf, forest reserve in Darrang, i 
107. 

Gauhatf,^ administrative headquarters of 
Kdmrup, and former capital of Assam, 
i. 17, 20, 40-42, 57,..81, 82, 95, 98, 99. 

Gaurang, river in Godlpdrd, ii. no. 

Gaurindth, Rdja of Assam, i. 62, 248. 

Gauripur, village in Godlpdrd., ii. 49, 75, 78. 
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Ghagar. river in North Lakhimpur, i. 4 i 2 
So??' , nver m C4 =har, ii. 366. 4 ' 

Ghikdarf, river in Darrang, i. mi 

°i^S-rcR 0 ^' L K4mni P- 79 . 84: Darrang, 
o| 6 l 58: ^° W ???f,- 2I 3 - 2t 8 = “• Goalpara, 
98, 99. Khasi Hills, 247; Cachar, 4 « 
Goalpara District (vol. ii.)— 457 

Geographical Position, Area Head¬ 
quarters, and Boundaries, 17 ; ’jurisdic¬ 
tion, 17-19; General Aspect, 19 - Hills 
etc., i 9 , 20; River System, 19-22 ; Lakes’, 
Marshes, etc., 22; Marsh Reclamation, 
23; Minerals, etc., 24; Forests, 24-26- 
Jungle Products, etc., 26 ; Ferae Naturae] 
27, Early Estimates of Population, 27 • 
Census of 1872, 28, 29; Population ac- 
cording to Sex and Age, 29, 30; Infirm 
Population, 30; Ethnical Division of the' 
People 31-34 ; Aboriginal Tribes, 34-39 : 
Hindu Castes, 39-45; Emigration and Im¬ 
migration, 45, 46; Religious Division of 
the People, 46-48 ; Distribution into Town 
and Country, 48; Towns, Godlpdrd, etc* 
48-51 ; Temples and Places of Pilgrimage, 
51; Material Condition of the People, 51- 
531 Agriculture: Rice and other Crops, 
54 - 56 ; Area and Out-turn of Crops, 56, 
571 Condition of the Cultivators, 57, 58 ; 
Domestic Animals, 58; Agricultural Im¬ 
plements, 59; Wages and Prices, 60; 
Weights and Measures, 61-63 ; 

Labouring Classes, 63, 64; Spare and 
Waste Lands, 64; Land Tenures, 64-68 ; 
Rates of Rent, 68-70; Manure, Irrigation, 
Rotation of Crops, 70; Natural Calamities, 
70, 71; Famine Warnings, 71,72; Foreign 
Landowners,_ 72; Roads and Means of 
Communication, 72-74; Manufactures, 74, 
75; Commerce, 75-81; Capital and In¬ 
terest, 81; Revenue and Expenditure, Si- 
84 ; Land Administration, 84-87; 
Administration, 87; Civil and Criminal 
Courts, 88; Police Statistics, 88, 89 ; 
Criminal Statistics, 89-91; Jail Statistics, 
91 -93; Educational Statistics, 93-99; Postal 
Statistics, 99, 100; Fiscal Divisions, 100, 

1 or ; Climate and Meteorology, 101-103 I 
Endemics and Epidemics, 103; Vital Sta¬ 
tistics, 104 ; Sanitation, 104, 105; Chari¬ 
table Dispensaries, 105, 106; Indigenous 
Drugs, 106; the Eastern Dwars ; 107-132. 

Godlpdrd Town, headquarters of District, ii. 
17; situation and aspect, 48,49; trade, 22, 
75 ; high school, 97 ; vital statistics, 104; 
dispensary, 105. 

Gobindganj, trading village in Sylhet, ii. 285. 

Golaghdt, Subdivisional town in Sibsagar, L 
229, 248, 261. 

Golaghdt, Subdivision in Sibsagar, i 278. 

Gold-washing, i. 106, 231, 299, 413, 414. 

Gor, old name of Sylhet, ii. 261. 

Gosdins, religious teachers or priests, i. 31, 
37. 3 8 - 23 8 . 3°8» 359 ; ii- 282. 

Gumd Dwar, one of the Eastern Dwdrs in 
Goalpard, ii. 69, 70, 114, 116, 124. 
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Habfganj, trading village in Sylhet, ii. 266, 
284, 308, 309. 

Haildkdndf, police station ( tkdnd ) and Sub¬ 
division in Cdchdr, ii. 378, 426. 

Hdjangs, The, aboriginal tribe in Godlpdrd, 
ii. 32; Giro Hills, 146 ; Sylhet, 277. 

Hdjo, temple and place of pilgrimage in 
Kdmrdp, i. 18, 42. 

H&ldbddl (new cultivation), land tenure in 
Sylhet, ii. 294, 295. 

Hdors % or marshes, ii. Sylhet, 263, 266; 
Cachar, 369. 

Harigdon, village in Giro Hills, with rest- 
house, ii. 161. 

Haripdnf or Hdthbatid, river in Godlpdrd, 
ii. 21. 

Hawdla Mohanpur, village in Darrang, i. 121. 

Hemp, Cultivation of, i. 45, 371; ii. 55, 288, 
409. 

Hills, Mountains, and Elevated Tracts, i. 
Kdmrdp, 17; Darrang, 104; Nowgong, 
172; Lakhimpur, 294'; ii. Godlpdrd, 19, 
20,109; Giro Hills, 137; Ndgd Hills, 174; 
Khdsf Hills, 208; Sylhet, 263; Cdchdr, 364. 

Hill Tribes, i, Kdmrdp, 29 ; Darrang, 1x5 ; 
Nowgong, 180-184; Sibsdgar, 239, 240; 
Lakhimpur, 309-358 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 34-39, 
x 17-120; Sylhet, 277 ; Cdchdr, 381-404. 

Hindu Influence in Cdchdr, ii. 395-401. 

Hindu Population, i. Kdmrdp, 32-39 ; Dar¬ 
rang, 116-118 ; Nowgong, 184-187; Sib- 
sdgdr, 240-242; Lakhimpur, 358-362 ; ii. 
Godlpdrd, 39-45; Eastern Dwdrs, 115-117; 
Sylhet, 277-280. 

Holdings, Size of, i. Kdmrdp, 46 ; Darrang, 
131 ; Nowgong, 192, 193; Sibsdgar, 255; 
lakhimpur, 373 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 58, 125; 
Khdsf Hills, 226; Sylhet, 289; Cdchdr, 
411. 

Houses, Number of, i. Kdmrdp, 26; Dar¬ 
rang, no; Nowgong, 177; Sibsdgar, 232; 
Lakhimpur, 303, 417; ii. Godlpdrd, 29, 
115; Khdsf Hills, 215; Sylhet, 271 ; 

. Cdchdr, 378.— See also Dwellings. 

House Tax, i. Kdmrdp, 68 ; ii. Gdro Hills, 
169; Ndga Hills, 178, 188, 197; Khdsf 
and Jdintid Hills, 205, 242. 

Hurang or Jugang, hill range in Cdchdr, 
ii. 364. 

Husbandmen.— See Condition of the Culti¬ 
vators, ami Tenures of Land. 


I 

Idiots, Number of, i. Kdmrdp, 29; ii. Godl- 
pdrd, 30; Sylhet, 274; Cdchdr, 380. 

lid.vi, land tenure in Sylhet, ii. 294-296. 

Immigration .—See Emigration and Immi¬ 
gration. 

Implements, Agricultural, i. Kdmrdp, 47 ; 
Darrang, 132; Nowgong, 193; Lakhim¬ 
pur, 374; *ii. Godlpdrd, 59, 126, 127; 


Gdro Hills, 165; Khdsf Hills, 227; Sylhet, 
290; Cdchdr, 412. 

Imported Capital.— See Tea Cultivation and 
Manufacture. 

Imports.— See Commerce and Trade. 

Incomes and Income Tax, i. Kdmrdp, 60; 
ii. Sylhet, 433. 

India-rubber.— See Caoutchouc. 

Indigenous Drugs.— See Drugs. 

Indigenous Institutions, i. 42-44, 129-131; 
ii. 393-400. 

Indigo Cultivation, i. 191, 252. 

Infirm Population, i. Kdmrdp, 29 ; Darrang, 

112 ; Nowgong, 180 ; Sibsdgar, 235 ; ii. 
Godlpdrd, 30; Sylhet, 273, 274; Cdchdr, 
380, 381. 

Inner Line, Cachar, ii. 362. 

Insane, Number of, i. Kdmrdp, 29; Darrang, 
112; Nowgong, x8o; Sibsdgar, 235; ii. 
Godlpdrd, 30; Sylhet, 274; Cdchdr, 380. 

Institutions and Societies, i. Kdmrdp, 60; 
Nowgong, 203, 205; Sibsdgar, 266 ; ii. 
Sylhet, 311; Cachdr, 434. 

Interest, Rates of, i. Kdmrdp, 60 ; Darrang, 
146; Nowgong, 202; Sibsdgar, 262 ; Lak¬ 
himpur, 385 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 81, 132 ; Khdsf 
Hills, 241 ; Sylhet, 309 ; Cdchdr, 432, 433. 

Inundation.— See Floods. 

Iron, i, Kdmrdp, 21; Sibsdgar, 231, 260; 
Lakhimpur, 299, 389; ii. Gdro Hills, 143 ,* 
Khdsf Hills, 210, 21 i, 235. 

Irrigation, i. Kdmrdp, 20, 54 ; Darrang, 105, 
106, 134 ; Nowgong, 174; Sibsdgar, 257; 
Lakhimpur, 376 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 23, 70, in, 
129 ; Gdro Hills, 176, 195; Khdsf Hills, 
210, 229; Sylhet, 300; Cdchdr, 423. 

Ivory, i. Sibsdgar, 231; Lakhimpur, 301, 
384 ; ii. Ndgd Hills, 196. 

Ivory Carving, i. Lakhimpur, 383 ; ii. Sylhet, 
3 ° 4 * 

J 

Jailing, market village at foot of Khdsf Hills, 
ii. 241. 

Jail Statistics, i. Kdmrdp, 73-75 ; Darrang, 
154, 155; Nowgong, 211, 212; Sibsdgar, 
271-273; Lakhimpur, 396-398 ; ii. Goal- 
pdrd, 91-93 ; Khdsf Hills, 245; Sylhet, 
324-326; Cdchdr, 454-456. 

Jain or Mdrwdrf merchants, i. 35, 116, 363; 
ii. 48. 

Jdintid Hills — Subdivision of Khdsf and 
Jdintid Hills, ii. jurisdiction, 203, 204; 
history, 206-208; position of cultivators, 
226; coal and limestone, 234; revenue, 
242, 243 ; administration, 250. 

Jdintid Plains, annexed to Sylhet, ii. 261, 262. 

Jdintidpur, village at foot of Jdintid Hills, 
ii. 241, 305 ; temple, ii. 281. 

Jaipur, Subdivisional town in Lakhimpur, i. 
298, 3 6 S- 3 8 3 » 3 8 4 - 

Jamund, river in Ndgd Hills and Nowgong, 
i. 173; ii. 175. 
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Tangthang, salt mine in Nowgong, i. 176. 
Janji, nver in Sibsagar, with coal deposits 

I. 229, 231. r ’ 

Tird, forest reserve in Kamrup, i. 23. 
Jatinga, river in Cachar, tributary of the 
Barak, ii. 366. 

Jhm, river in Cachdr, tributary to the Barak 

T . ”■ 36s. 366. 

Jia Dhaneswari, river in Dan-ang, i. 104. 
Jindrf, river in GoalpariL, ii. 21. 

Jingiram, river in Goalpard, ii. 21. 

Jird, dwdr or lowland at foot of Garo Hills 

II. 50, 76, 143, 168. ' 

Jirang, State in Khasi Hills, ii. 250. 
Jogfgophd, village in Goilpdra, with temple. 

11. 49 * S 1 * 75 - 

Jorhat, Subdivisional town in Sibsagar, i. 
230, 248, 261, 

Jorhdt, Subdivision in Sibsagar, i. 278. 
Jowai, Subdivisional headquarters of Jdintia 
Hills,_ ii. 207, 221, 251, 252, 254. 

TukSguri, religious fair in Nowgong, i. 189. 
jum, nomadic method of cultivation fol¬ 
lowed by the hill tribes, i. 116, 183, 184, 
2 39 * 339 * 349 * 376; ii. 117, 129, 151, 162I 
164, 189, 191, 277, 298, 384, 409. 

Jungle Products, i. Kamrup, 24; Darrang, 
107; Nowgong, 176 ; Sibsagar, 231; Lak- 
himpur,^ 300, 414; ii. Godlpdra, 26, 114; 
Gdro Hills, 144 ; Ndgd Hills, 177 ; Khasi 
Hills, 211, 2x2 ; Sylhet, 268 ; Cachar, 370- 
3 . 72 -, 

Jurisdiction, i, Kdmrtip, 17 ; Darrang, 103 ; 
Nowgong, 171; Sibsagar, 227 ; Lakhim- 
pur, 291, 294; ii. Godlpird, 17-19; Eastern 
Dwars, 107, 108 ; Khdsf Hills, 203-205 ; 
Sylhet, 260 ; Cdchdr, 361-363. 

Jute, Cultivation of, i. Kdmrup, 45; Dar¬ 
rang, 128; Nowgong, i»j ; Sibsagar, 252; 
Lakhimpur, 371 ; ii. Goaipara, 55, 77, 70; 
Sylhet, 288 ; Cdchdr, 409. 55 7 79 


K 

[Kdbirdjs.—See Native Physicians. 

Kachd Nagas, ii. 186. 

Kakhri orkulsf, river in Kh&si Hills, ii. 209. 

Kdl&darm, river in Goaipara, ii. 201. 

Kalang, offshoot of the Brahmaputra river, 
in Nowgohg, i. 172, 173. 

Kaldiyd, river in Kamrup, i. 18. 

Kalidbar, market village in Nowgong, i. 201. 

Kalitd or Kolita, Hindu caste in Assam, 
who formed the priesthood of the native 
dynasty, and now rank with the Kayasths 
of Bengal, i. 32,116,185,240,359; ii. 40,115. 

Kalnf, river in Sylhet, flowing from Mai- 
mansinh, ii. 264. 

KAlu or Garuf, navigable river in Garo Hills, 
ii. 138. 

Kdmdkhya, (x) hill range in Kamrup, with 
sacred temple, i. 18, 42; {2) hill range in 
Nowgong, 172. 


Kamrup District (voL 

Geographical Situation, Area, Head- 
quarters, Boundaries, General Aspect, 
Hills, 17; Rivers, 18, 19; Lakes Marahes 
etc x 9 ; River Traffic lad FisheriS ^ 
Embankments, Marsh Cultivation, etc ’ 
21: ^ nes of Drainage, Lime and 
Iron 21; Forests, 21-24 i Wild Vegetable 
Productions, 24; Ferae Katurae, ac * 
Lariy Estimates of Population, ac; Census 
of 1871-72, 25-27 ; Population according 
to Sex and Age, 26-28; Infirm Population 
28, 29 ; Ethnical Division of th/People 
29-3X ; Hmdu Castes, 32-35; Immigration. 
35 • Religious Division of the People •=-- 
40: Distribution in Town and Country', £; 
Tovras, Gauhdtf, 40-42; Rd/gj^j 

^T nS5 ’ i Fa ‘ re '• etc -> Ancient 

Indigenous Institutions, 42-44; Material 
Condition of the People, X A^ricSSre ; 
Crops, 45 , Area under Cultivation, 4c 
46; Out-tum Of Crops, Position of 
Cultivators, Domestic Animals, 46 * 
Agricultural Implements, Wages. • 
Prices, Weights, and Measures, 48 ; Land 
Tenures, 49, 50; W r aste Land Tenures 
50-52 ; Survey and Settlement 52 m * 
Rates of Rent, 53; Irrigation, Natural 
Caiamnies, Famine Rates, 54; Foreign 
Landholders, 55 ; Roads and Means of 
Communication, 55-57 : Manufactures. 
57 ; Commerce and Trade, 57-60; Capital 
and Interest, Tea Cultivation, Institutions 
Income Tax, 60; Historical Sketch, 6 x~ 
63; British Administration, 63-66; Revenue 
and Expenditure, 66, 67; Land Adminis¬ 
tration, 66-69 ; Magisterial and Civil 
Courts, 69 ; Police Statistics, 69-71 * 
Criminal Statistics, 71-73;. Jail Statistics" 
73-75; Educational Statistics, 75-84- 
Postal Statistics, 84, 85; Administrative 
Divisions, 85, 86; Fiscal Divisions, 87-94 ; 
Climate, 94; Diseases and Epidemics, 95; 
Cattle Diseases, 95-98; Vital Statistics, 
98; Sanitation, 99; Charitable Dispensary, 
99,100. *- 

Kapilf, river in Khisf Hills and Nowgong, 
1* 73 I ii- * 75 . 209. 

Kariibdrf, forest in Garo Hills, ii. 143. 

Karimganj, market village in Sylhet, ii 266* 
285, 305. 

Kashpur, former capital of the CatMrls, ii 
394. 402. 

Katakhdl, new channel of the Dhdneswad 
river in CAcMr, ii. 365, 366. 

Katigord, village in C&ch&r, with police 
station (t&dnd) and colony of Manipurf 
brass-workers, ii. 378, 427. 

Khiimtfs, The, hill tribe in Lakhimpur, if, 
236, 307 ; their history, 309; early settle¬ 
ment, religion, houses, 310; arts, etc., 
features, origin, 311 ; new settlement’ 
religious festivals, 3x2 ; treatment of wives, 
costume, weapons, 313 ; women’s costume, 
burial grounds, 3x4; working iftmetals, 3x5. 
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Khasi and Taintia Hills (vol. ii.)— 
Geographical Position, Area, Head¬ 
quarters, and Boundaries, 203 ; Jurisdic¬ 
tion, 203-205 ; History, 205-208 ; General 
Aspect, 208 ; Mountains, 208, 209 ; 

Rivers, 209; Utilization of Water Supply, 
Minerals, 210 ; Natural Phenomena, 211 ; 
Forests, 211-214; Ferae Naturae, Elephants, 
214 ; Population, Census of 1872, 215 ; 
the Khasias, 215-220 ; Material Condition 
of the People, 220 ; Shillong Station, 221 ; 
Emigration, 222 ; Agriculture : Rice and 
other Crops, 222-226 ; Area and Out-turn 
of Crops, Condition of Peasantry, 226 ; 
Agricultural Implements, Wages and 
Prices, 227 ; Weights and Measures, Day- 
labourers, 228 ; Manure, Irrigation, 229 ; 
Model Farm, 229, 230; Natural Calamities, 
230; Roads and Means of Communication, 
231, 232 ; Coal Mines, 232-234 ; Lime¬ 
stone Quarries, 234 ; Iron Smelting, 235 ; 
Manufactures, 235, 236 ; Commerce and 
Trade, 236 - 241 ; Capital and Interest, 
241 ; Revenue and Expenditure, 241-243 ; 
Civil and Criminal Courts, 243 ; Police 
Statistics, 243, 244 ; Criminal Statistics, 
244, 245 ; Jail Statistics, 245 ; Educational 
Statistics, 246-248 ; List of Khasi States, 
248-251 ; Subdivisional Administration, 
251 ; Meteorology, 251, 252 ; Diseases, 
252-254 ; Vital Statistics, 254 ; Sanitation, 
Dispensary, 255. 

Khasias, The, aboriginal race in Kh&sl 
Hills, i. 30, X13, 307 ; ii. 277; their 
ethnology, ii. 216; social and moral 
qualities, 216, 217; marriage customs, 
217; religion and language, 218 ; 
customs of inheritance, 219; in Sylhet 
District, 277. 

Khefid t or elephant stockade, i. 109, 301 ; 

ii. 145, 214, 269, 270, 374. 375- 
Khel, indigenous unit of revenue organiza¬ 
tion, i. 129 ; in Cach&r, ii. 395-400, 415, 
Kherkeria, Bhutii trading fair, i. 144. 
KhernI, market village in Nowgong, i. 
201 . 

Khyrina or Nong-krem, State in Khasi 
Hills, with iron smelting, ii. 210, 235, 
248. 

Kiling, river In Nowgong, i. 173. 

Koch or R&jbansi, aboriginal tribe once 
dominant in Assam, i. 29, 117, 186, 241, 
360; ii. 42, 119, 279. 

Kolitd.— See Kalita. 

Krishn&i, river in Garo Hills and Goalpanl, 
i. 21, 138. 

Kiiki's or Lushdis, The, aboriginal race in 
south of Cach&r, i. 1x3 ; colony in Ndga 
Hills, ii. 177, 178, 186-188 ; in Sylhet, 277, 
357; in CacMr, 384-387, 429; raids into 
British territory, 387-393. 

Kulsi, river and forest reserve in Kdmnip, i. 
18, 22-24. 

Kuruagaon, Kdyasth village in Darrang, i. 
124. 


Kusidrd, branch of the Surmd river, in 
Sylhet, ii. 265. 

Kynchiong or Jdduk&ta, river in Khasi 
Hills, ii. 209. 


L 

Labourers, i. Kdmrtip, 47, 48; Darrang, 
132, 134 : Nowgong, 193-195 ; Sibsagar, 
255-257 ; Lakhimpur, 374, 375 ; ii, Goal- 
pard, 63, 128 ; Gdro Hills, 166; Nagd 
Hills, 194; Khdsi Hills, 228 ; Sylhet, 293 ; 
C&ch&r, 414. 

Lac, Collection of, i. Kdmnip, 24 ; Darrang, 
107 ; Nowgong, 176 ; Sibsdgar, 231; ii. 
Godlpdrd, 114; Gdro Hills, 144; Khdsi 
Hills, 212 ; Sylhet, 268. 

Lac, Manufacture of, Sylhet, ii. 304. 

Lait-mao-doh, mountain range in Khdsi 
Hills, ii. 208. 

Ldkddong, coal-measure in Khdsi Hills, ii. 
210, 232-234. 

Lakes.— See Marshes. 

Lakhditdrd, river in Kdmnip, i. 18. 

Lakhdt, market village at foot of Khdsi 
Hills, ii. 241. 

Lakhimpur District (vol. i.)— 

Geographical Position, Area, Head¬ 
quarters, and Boundaries, 291 ; Divisions 
of the Country, 292-294 ; Jurisdiction, 
General Aspect, Mountains, 294 ; River 
System, 294-297 ; Alluvion and Diluvion, 
297 ; River Traffic, Fisheries, 298 ; Marsh 
Reclamation, Mineral Products, 299 ; 
Forests, Jungle Products, 300 ; Ferae 
Naturae, 300, 301 ; Population, Early 
Estimates, 301, 302 ; Census of 1871-72, 
302-304 ; Population according to Sex and 
Age, 305, 306 ; Ethnical Division of the 
People, 306-308 ; Aboriginal and Hill 
Tribes: Khamtis, 309-316 ; Singphos, 
316-321 ; MIshnus, 321-332 ; Abars, 332- 
342; Miris, 342-352; Daphlds, 3^2-351?; 
Akds, 355-357 ; Ndgds, 357, 358 ; Hindu 
Castes, 358-362 ; Immigration arid Emi¬ 
gration, 362 ; Religious Division of the 
People, 363, 364 ; Division into Town 
and Country, 364 ; Towns, 364, 365 ; 
Material Condition of the People, 366- 
369 ; Agriculture : Rice and other Crops, 
369-372 ; Area, Out-turn of Crops, 372, 
373 ; Condition of the Peasantry, 373 ; 
Domestic Animals, Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments, Wages and Prices, 374 ; Landless 
Class, Land Tenures and Rates of Rent, 
375 ; Manure, Irrigation, Natural 
Calamities, 376 ; Famine Warnings, 377 ; 
Roads and Means of Communication, 377, 
378 ; Mines and Minerals, 377-381 ; 
Manufactures, 381-383 ; Trade and 
Commerce, 383-385 ; Capital and Interest, 
385 ; Tea Cultivation and Manufacture, 
386-390 ; Historical Sketch, 390 - 392 ; 
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Lakhimpur District- -continued. 

Revenue and Expenditure, 392; Land 
Tax, 392, 393 ; Civil and Criminal Courts, 
393 ; Police Statistics, 393, 394; Criminal 
Statistics, 394-396; jail Statistics, 396- 
398 ; Educational Statistics, 398 - 401; 
Postal Statistics, 402 ; Fiscal Divisions, 
402-404; Climate, Endemic and 
Epidemic Diseases, 405 ; Cattle Disease, 
406 j Vital Statistics, 406, 407; Indi¬ 
genous Drugs, 407 ; Subdivision of North 
Lakhimpur, 411-420. 

Lakhimpur, Subdivision of North, i. 292, 
302, 304, 383, 404 ; geographical position, 
area, headquarters, boundaries, mountains, 
4 11 i rivers. 411-413 ; mineral products, 
413, 414; jungle products, 414, 415; 
silk cultivation, 415, 416; population, 
416-419 ; material condition of the people, 
419, 420. 

Lakhimpur, Town of, headquarters of 
Subdivision of North Lakhimpur, i. 365, 

383* 411* 

Lakshmipur, {1) village in Godlpdrd, with 
school and dispensary, ii. 50, 99, 105 ; 
(2) market village on north frontier of 
Cdchdr, 426, 428, 429. 

Ldlangs, The, aboriginal tribe, i. 30, 113; 

Nowgong, 184, 236, 307. 

Land Measures, i. Kdmrup, 49; Darrang, 
133 . 134 ; ii- Godlpdrd, 62; Sylhet, 293 ; 
Cdchdr, 414, 

Land Reclamation, i. Kdmrtip, 20; Darrang 
106; Nowgong, 175; Sibsdgar, 230, 
Lakhimpur, 299 ; ii. Sylhet, 266. 

Land Revenue, i. Kdmnip, 66-69 I Darrang, 
148 ; Nowgong, 205 ; Sibsdgar, 266, 268 ; 
Lakhimpur, 392, 393 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 86, 
87 ; Khdsf Hills, 242; Sylhet, 313-318 : 
Cdchdr, 446. 

Land Settlement, Assam Proper, i. 52, 53; 
Ii. Godlpdrd, 84-87 ; Sylhet, 293-298, 4x4- 
421; Cdchdr 416-421. 

Land, Spare, i. Kdmrup, 50 ; Darrang, 134; 
Nowgong, 196; Sibsagar, 257 ; Lakhim¬ 
pur, 375; ii. Godlpdrd, 64; Cdchar, 
422. 

Land Tenures.— See Tenures of Land. 
Langdi, forest and elephant reserve in 
Sylhet, ii. 268, 270. 

Langla, coal-measure in Sylhet, ii. 267. 
Langrin or Lyng-kin, State in Khdsf Hills, 
ii. 249. 

Ldo-bah, mountain range in Khdsf Hills, ii. 
208. 

Ldo-ber-sdt, mountain range in Khdsf Hills, 
ii. 208. 

Ldo-syn-nid, mountain range in Khdsf Hills, 
ii. 208. 

Lashkar or Lakhma , title of head-man 
among the Gdros and in Cdchdr, ii. 148, 
157! 164, 397. 

Lashkarpur, village in Sylhet, with manufac¬ 
tures of inlaid ironwork and lac orna¬ 
ments, ii. 303-305. 
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Laur, ancient name of one of the three 
divisions of Sylhet, II. 260, 261. 

Lengjut, market village at foot of Khdsf 
Hills, ii. 241. 

Lepers, Number of, i. Kdmrup, 29; Dar¬ 
rang, xi2 ; ii. Goalpard, 30 ; Sylhet, 274 ; 

Cachdr, 381. 

• Leteri, branch of the Brahmaputra river, m 
Nowgong, i. 174. 

Life, Urban as opposed to Rural, L Kdmnip, 
40; ^ Darrang, 1x9; Nowgong, x88; 
Sibsagar, 245 ; Lakhimpur, 364; is. 
Goalpard, 38 ; Sylhet, 283 ; Cachdr, 

404- 

Lime and Limestone, L Kdmnip, 21 ; 
Darrang, 106; Nowgong, 176, 200 

Lakhimpur, 299; ii. Garo Hills, 142: 
Ndgd Hills, 176Khdsf Hills, 2x0, 234, 
237 ; Sylhet, 267, 350, 351. 

Lindsays, Extract from The Lives of ike. 
Appendix to Sylhet, ii. 345-357. 

Lines of Drainage, i. Kdmrup, 21 ; Darrang, 
xo6; Nowgong, 175; Sibsagar, 229; 
Lakhimpur, 299 ; ii. Gcalpard, 1x2, 213 ; 
Garo Hills, 141; Nagd Hills, 27 %; 
Sylhet, 267 ; Cdchdr, 37Q, 

Lohit, branch of the Brahmaputra river, in 
SIbsdgar and Lakhimpur, i. 229, 297. 

Loss of Life by Drowning, I. Kdmnip, 20; 
Darrang, 105 ; Nowgong, 174; Sibsdgar* 
229; Lakhimpur, 298 ; ii. Goalpard, 22; 
Gdro Hills, 140; Sylhet, 265; Cdchdr, 
367 - 

Loss of Life by Wild Beasts, etc., i, Kdmnip, 
25; Darrang, 109; Nowgong, 176; 
Sibsdgar, 232; Lakhimpur, 301; ii, 
Goalpard, 27 ; Nagi Hills, 177; Khdsf 
Hills, 2x4; Sylhet, 269 ; Cdchdr, 377. 
Lukd or Luba, river in Khdsf Hills, ii. 209. 
Lumbaiong, mountain range in. Khdsf Hills* 
ii. 208. 

Lushdis.— See Kubfs. 

Lyngdok , title of chief in Khdsf Hills, ii. 
203. 

Lyng-ker-dem, mountain range in Khdsf 
Hills, ii. 208. 


M 

Madura, river in Cdchdr, ii, 366. 
Mahdpunxshid, Vishnuvite sect, with head¬ 
quarters in Kdmnip, I. 35, 36, 243. 
Maharam, State in Khdsf Hills, ii. 249. 
Mdibong, former capital of the Cdcharis, ii. 
394, 400. 

Mdjikuchf, village in Darrang, with annual 
. fair, i. 146. 

Mdkum, village In Lakhimpur, with coal and 
petroleum wells, i. 299, 379, 380. 
Malai-soh-mat, State in Khdsf Hills, ii. 
249 - 

Males In Population, Proportion of, i 
Kdmnip, 26* 28; Darrang, no, 1x2; 
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Nowgong, 179, 180 ; Sibsdgar, 234, 235 ; 
Lakhimpur, 305, 306, 417 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 
29, 30, ri6; Khdsf Hills, 215; Sylhet, 
273 ; Cachdr, 379, 380. 

Manas, river in Eastern Dwdrs and Godl- 
pdrd, ii. 20, 109. 

Mangalddi, Subdivisional town in Darrang, 
with river trade, i.105, 124, 141. 
Mangalddi, Subdivision in Darrang, i. 
161. 

Mdnika-char, market village in Goal para, ii. 
50, 76, 161. 

Manipur, independent State on Eastern 
frontier of Cachdr, natives of, i. 30, 186, 
236, 306 ; in Sylhet, ii. 377 ; in Cachdr, ii. 
381, 382; their manufactures, ii. 303, 
427, 428 ; trade with, ii. 175, 429, 430; 
refugees from, ii. 453, 454; history of, i. 
309 ; ii. 362, 402. 

Man-tyh-duh or Hdri, river in Khdsf Hills, 
ii. 209. 

Manufactures, i. Kamrup, 57’; Darrang, 
138-141 ; Nowgong, 200, 201 ; Sibsdgar, 
260, 261 ; Lakhimpur, 381-383, 415, 416 ; 
ii. Godlpdrd, 74, 75 ; Eastern Dwdrs, 131; 
Gdro Hills, 167, 168 ; Ndgd Hills, 196 ; 
Khasf Hills, 235; Sylhet, 303-305; 
Cachdr, 427, 428. 

Manufacture of Tea.— See Tea. 

Manure, not used, i. 54, 134, 257; for 
tobacco in Nowgong, 196 ; for sugar¬ 
cane in Lakhimpur, 376 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 
70, 129 ; Ndga Hills, 195 ; Khasf Hills, 
229 ; Sylhet, 299 ; Cdchdr, 423. 

Mdo-dong, State in Khdsf Hills, with 
market village, ii. 241, 250. 

Mdo-syn-rdm, State in Khdsf Hills with 
mountain peak, ii. 209, 249. 
Mdo-thad-rai-shan, mountain in' Khdsf Hills, 
ii. 208. 

Mdo-yang or Mdo-iong, State in Khdsf 
Hills, ii. 249. 

Marido, State in Khdsf Hills, ii. 250. 

Marids, Muhammadan sect of braziers, i. 
39 . 57 . 59^. 

Marshes, Swamps, and Lakes, i. Kdmrdp, 
19; Nowgong, 174; ii. Godlpdrd, 22; 
Ndgd Hills, 176 ; Sylhet, 267 ; Cachdr, 
367-369. 

Marsh Reclamation and Marsh Products, i. 
Kdmrdp, 20, 21 ; Darrang, 106 ; Now¬ 
gong, 175 ; Sibsdgar, 231 ; Lakhimpur, 
299; ii. Godlpdrd, 23, 112 ; Gdro Hills, 
r4i; _ Nagd Hills, 176 ; Sylhet, 266 ; 
Cachdr, 369, 370. 

Matak, old division of Lakhimpur, i. 292, 
293 - 

Material Condition of the People, i. 
Kdmrdp, 44; Darrang, 124; Nowgong, 
189; Sibsdgar, 249-251 ; Lakhimpur, 
366-369, 419, 420; ii. Godlpdrd, 51-53, 
120-122 ; Khdsf Hills, 220 ; Sylhet, 285, 
2864 Cdchdr, 405-407. 

Mdtiakhar, forest reserve in Kdmrdp, i. 
22. 


Mats, Manufacture of, i. 201, 381 ; ii. 131, 
235 ; Sylhet, 304. 

Mauzd or village, revenue unit in Assam, 
49 . 53 - 6 4 - 

Mayrapur, forest in Kdmrdp, i. 21. 

Means of Communication. —See Roads. 

Measures.— See Weights. 

Mechpdrd, estate in Godlpdrd, ii. 101, 143. 

Mechs, The, aboriginal race, i. 18r, 236, 
307 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 36, 37, 117, 119, 146. 

Medical Aspect, i. Kdmrdp, 94-100 ; Dar¬ 
rang, 165 - 168 ; Nowgong, 218 - 223 ; 
Sibsdgar, 281-287 I Lakhimpur, 405-407 ; 
ii. Godlpdrd, 101-106 ; Gdro Hills, 170 ■ 
Ndgd Hills, 199 ; Khdsf Hills, 251-255 \ 
Sylhet, 341-344 ; Cachdr, 461-472. 

Meteorology, i. Kdmrdp, 94 ; Darrang, 165; 
Nowgong, 219; Sibsdgar, 281, 282; 

Lakhimpur, 405 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 101-103 ; 
Gdro Hills, 170; Ndga Hills, 199; Khdsf 
Hills, 251, 252 ; Sylhet, 341, 342 ; Cdchdr, 
461, 462, 470-472. 

Michd, river in Nowgong, i. 173. 

Migis, The, hill tribe dwelling north of the 
Akas, i. 355. _ 

Mfkfrs, The, hill tribe, especially numerous 
in Nowgong and the Nagd Hills, i. 30, 
113, 116, 183, 236, 239 ; ii. 32, 177, 178, 
188-190, 384. 

Milmillia, forest reserve in Kdmrdp, i. 23. 

Mines and Minerals, i. Kdmrdp, 21 ; 
Darrang, 106 ; Nowgong, 176 ; Sibsdgar* 
231 ; Lakhimpur, 299, 413 ; ii. Godlpdrd! 
24; Gdro Hills, 141, 142 ; Ndgd Hills, 
176; Khdsf Hills, 210; Sylhet, 267; 
Cdchdr, 370. 

Mfr Jumla, Mughal general who invaded 
Assam, i. 39, 61, 245, 363 ; ii. 47. 

Mirasddrs,' .petty landowners in Sylhet and 
Cdchar, ii. 261, 369, 411, 421. 

Mirfs, The, hill tribe in north of Lakhimpur, 
i. 30, 113, 183, 236, 239, 307 ; Mfrfs of the 
valley, 342-344; Hill Mfrfs, 344-351; 
Anka Mfrfs, 351. 

Mfshmfs, The, hill tribe in east of Lakhirn- 
pur, i. 307 ; their hostility to travellers, 
321 - 323 ; settlements, 324 ; marriage, 
religion, 325 ; burial, 326; costume, 
physical appearance, 327; Chalikdta or 
crop-haired Mfshmfs, 328-332. 

Missions, Christian, i. Kdmrdp, 39, 60, 83, 
84; Darrang, 119 ; Nowgong, 205; 
Sibsagar, 245, 266 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 48, 98 ; 
Gdro Hills, 170; Khasf Hills, 218, 246, 
247 ; Sylhet, 283. 

Mitjum or Metrni, wild cow or bison, domes¬ 
ticated by the hill tribes for sacrifice, i. 
108, 300, 325, 338, 350, 357 ; ii. 145, 177, 
3 S V 390 . 39 i. 

Modmdrids, I be, wild Vishnuvite sect in 
Upper Assam, who rebelled against the 
Aham Rdjds, i. 62, 292. 

Model Farm, in Khdsf Hills, ii. 229, 230. 

Molaghul, market village at foot, of Khdsf 
Hills, ii. 241, 272. 
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Monierkha 1 , outpost in Cdchdr, ii. 289, 405, 

Mu%& Silk, i. 138, 141, 200, 2or, 260, 381- 

,383. 4 T 5 > 416; ii. 74. 

Muhammadans, Number of, i. Kamrup, 39 ; 
Darning, 1x8 ; Nowgong, 188 ; Sibsagar,' 
244, 245 ; Lakhimpur, 363 ; ii. Godlpara, 
47 ; 120; Khdsf Hills, 215 ; Sylhet, 282; 
Cachar, 379. 

Muluks, The, aboriginal tribe in Lakhimpur, 
11. 215. 

Mungat or Pein, river in Khasf Hills ii 
209. * 

Municipalities, i. Gauhatf, 41; Sibsdgar, 
246; ii. Godlpara, 50; Sylhet, 283, 284 • 
Silchar, 404. 

Mustard Seed, Cultivation of, 1. 45, 128, 
x 9 2 > 2 S2, 254, 371; ii. 55, 56, 123, 287’ 
409. 

Myl-liem, State in Khdsf Hills, ii. 249. 

N . . 

Nabiganj, police station (th&nd) and trading 
village in Sylhet, ii. 266, 272, 284, 305° 
3 * 9 - 

Naga Hills (vol. ii.)— 

Geographical Position, Area, Head¬ 
quarters, and Boundaries, 173; General 
Aspect, Mountains, 174; Rivers, 175; 
River Traffic, Lines of Drainage, Minerals' 
176 ; Forests, 176, 177; Ferae Naturae, 
177; Population, 177, 178 ; the Angdmi 
Nagds, 179-185 ; the Rengmd Ndgas, 
185 ; the Kachd Nagds, 186; the 
Kukfs, 186-188 ; the Mikfrs, 188-190; 
the Cdchdrfs, 190; Agriculture: Rice 
and other Crops, 190-192 ; Area under 
Cultivation, etc., 192 ; Domestic Animals, 
Wages and Prices, 193; Weights and 
Measures, 194; Manure, etc., Natural 
Calamities, Roads and Means of Com¬ 
munication, 195; Minerals, Manufactures 
and Commerce, 196; Administration, 
197 ; Police Statistics, 197, 198 ; Sdma- 
guting Station, 198 ; Diseases and Dispen¬ 
sary, 199. 

Nagds, The, aboriginal tribe, i. 237, 239, 
2 49 » 307. 357 . 358 ; Ji. 32; Angdmi 
Nagds, 179-185 ; Rengmd Nagas, 185; 
Kachd Ndgds, 186 ; Cdchdr, 382-384. 

Nalbdrf, (1) trading village in Kamrup, i. 
57 ; (2) in Darrang, 124. 

Nandi, river in Nowgong, i. 173. 

Naodwdr, forest reserve in Kamrup, i. 107. 

Native Christians, i. Kdmnip, 39 ; Darrang, 
119; Nowgong, 188; Sibsagar, 245; 
Lakhimpur, 364 ; ii. Godlpdra, 48, 120 ; 
Khasf Hills, 218 ; Sylhet, 283. 

Native Physicians or A "abirdjs, i. 100, 168, 
222, 284, 285, 407 ; ii. 106, 343, 467. 

Natural Calamities, i. Kamrup, 54; Dar¬ 
rang, 135 ; Nowgong, 196 ; Sibsagar, 
258; Lakhimpur, 376 ; ii. Godlpdra, 70, I 
VOL. II. 


■V?.' - TVmt U5> IDO; *^aga Hills, 195 
Khasi HlUs » 230; Sylhet, 300; Cadur 
423. 

Netdi, river in Giro Hills, ii. 139, 
Newspapers, none published, i. 60, 20 s; ;? 

266 434 * tW ° P nt)lislled at Sibsagar, I 


Nibari, dwdr or lowland tract in Giro I-PN 

t U. 50, 143, x68. ‘ ' 

N odnadf, river in Kamrup, L s8. 

N< ^P: s ?P 5 ® 5 1 R r Nong-soh-phoh, State 
Khasi Hills, n. 250. 

Nonai, river in Darrang, i. 105 
Nongklao, State in Khasi Hills, ii. 203 21? 
250. 0 ■ J ’ 

Nongspung, State in Khdsf Hills, ii. 210 

250. 

Nongstain, State in Khdsf Hills, ii. 250. 
Nongtyrmen, State in Khasi Hills, ii. 250 
Normal School, i. Kamrup, 83; Darrang 
158; Nowgong, 213-2x5 ; Sibsagar, 274I 
276; 11. Godlpara, 96,- 98; Khdsf Hills, 
247 ; Sylhet, 330; Cdchdr, 457. 

Nosang, village in Nagd Hills, ii. 198. 
Nowgong District (Naogdon) (vol. i.)— 
Geographical Situation, Area, Head¬ 
quarters, Boundaries, and General Aspect, 
171; Mountains, 172; River System* 
172-174; Lakes, etc., 174; Fisheries, 
Riverside Towns, Marsh Cultivation, 175 ; 
Mines and Quarries. Forests, Ferae 
Naturae , 176; Population, Census of 
1871-72, 177, 178 ; Population according 
to Sex and Age, 179, 180 ; Infirm Popula¬ 
tion, 180; Ethnical Division of the 
Population, 180-182; Aboriginal and 
HilNTribes, 180-184;’Hindu Castes, 184- 
187; Emigration and Immigration, 187 ; 
Religious Division of the People, 187, 
188; Distribution into Town and Country, 
188; Fairs and Religious Gatherings, 
Material Condition of the People, 189; 
Agriculture : Rice and other Crops, 190- 
192 ; Area, Out-turn of Crops, 192; 
Domestic Animals, Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments, 193 ; Prices and Wages, 193-195 : 
Weights and Measures, Landless Classes, 
195 ; Spare Land, Rates of Rent, Manure, 
196; Natural Calamities, 196-198; 
Famine Warnings, 198; Roads and 
Means of Communication, 199, 200; 
Manufactures, 200, 201 ; Commerce and 


Trade, 201, 202; Capital and Interest, 
202; Tea Cultivation and Manufacture, 
202-2041 Societies and Institutions, 203 ; 
Revenue and Expenditure, 205-207; 
Land Tax, Civil and Criminal Courts, 
205; Police Statistics, 208; Criminal 
Statistics, 209-21 x ; jail Statistics, 211, 
212; Educational Statistics, 212-216; 
Postal Statistics, 216-217; Fiscal Divisions, 
217, 2x8; Climate, 2x8, 219 ; Diseases 
and Epidemics, 219,220; Cattle Diseases, 
Vital Statistics, 220; Indigenous Drags, 
221-223 ; Charitable Dispensary, 223, 
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Nowgong or Ndogdon Town, headquarters 
of District and seat of river trade, i. 171, 
175, 188, 201, 219, 220. 


o 

Occupancy Rights of Cultivators, i. Kdmrdp, 
46; Darrang, 131 ; Nowgong, 193; Sibsd- 
gar, ,055 ; Lakhimpur, 373 ; Ii. Godlpdrd, 
58, 126 ; Sylhet, 290. 

Oil-seeds, Cultivation of, i. Kdmrdp, 45, 46 ; 
Darrang, 128, 129; Nowgong, 192; Sib¬ 
sdgar, 254; Lakhimpur, 371, 373; ii. 
Godlpard, 54,55,123; Sylhet, 287; Cdchdr, 
409 - 

Opium, Cultivation of, prohibited, i. 191, 
252, 419, 420. 

Opium, Consumption of, i. 262, 385,; ii. 87, 
243, 3x8, 448. 

Oranges, Lakhimpur, i. 371; Khdsi Hills, 
ii. 234, 239, 240. 

Out-turn of Crops, i. Kdmrdp, 46 ; Darrang, 
128, 129; Nowgong, 192; Sibsdgar, 253, 
254; Lakhimpur, 372, 373; ii. Godlpdrd, 
56, 57, 125 ; Gdro Hills, 163, 164 ; Khdsi 
Hills, 226 ; Sylhet, 289 ; Cdchdr, 411. 


P 

Paddm dr Abar, hill tribe in north of Lak¬ 
himpur, i. 332-342. 

Pagla Manas, river in Kdmrdp, i. 18. 
Pahu-mard, river in Kdmrdp, i. 18. 

P&iks , slaves or forced labourers under the 
Ah am dynasty, consisting of the entire 
subject population, regularly organized for 
labour, i. 43, 129-131, 177. 

Paindd, offshoot of the Surmd river, in Sylhet, 
ii. 264. 

Paldsbdri, trading village in Kdmrdp, i. 
20, 42. 

Pdnimar, rill age in Nowgong, with limestone, 

i. 175, 176. 

Pdntan, forest reserve in Kdmrdp, i. 22. 
Pdtdmdri, village in Godlpard, with jute trade, 

ii. 50. 

Pathdrid, hill range in Sylhet, ii. 263, 268, 
305, 338. 

Peasantry .—See Condition of the Cultiva¬ 
tors, Agriculture, etc. 

People, Material Condition of, i. Kdmrdp, 
44; Darrang, 124; Nowgong, 189; Sibsd- 
gar, 249-251 ; Lakhimpur, 366-369; ii. 
Godlpdra, 51-53, 120-122; Khdsi Hills, 
220; Sylhet, 285-286 ; Cdchdr, 405-407.-— 
See also Population. 

Petroleum, Sibsagar, i. 231, 260; Lakhimpur, 
299, 379; Cdcliar, ii, 370, 427. 

Phakials, hill tribe akin to the Khdmtls, in 
Lakhimpur, i. 315, 383. 

Phdljur, Hindu temple in Sylhet, ii. 281. 


Phardlbdzdr, market village at foot of Khdsi 
Hills, ii. 241. 

Phardmgirl, village in Gdro Hills, seat of 
insurrection in 1872, ii. 157. 

Physical Aspect, i. Kdmrup, 17; Darrang, 
104; Nowgong, 171; 'Sibsdgar, 227, 228 
Lakhimpur, 294; ii. Godlpdrd, 19, 108 ; 
Gdro Hills, 137 ; Ndgd Hills, 174; Khdsi 
Hills, 208; Sylhet, 260, 262 ; Cdchdr, 363. 

Pilgrimage, Places of, i. 42, 189, 295; ii. 
51, 281. 

Pine-apples, Khdsi Hills, ii. 225, 239. 

Police Circles or Thdnds , i. Kdmrdp, 27, 71 , 
Darrang, m, 151 ; Nowgong, 178, 208 ; 
Sibsdgar, 233 ; Lakhimpur, 304, 393 ; ii. 
Godlpdrd, 28 ; Khdsi Hills, 243 ; Sylhet, 
272, 319; Cdchdr, 378, 448. 

Police Statistics, i. Kdmrdp, 69-71; Darrang, 
152-154; Nowgong, 208 ; Sibsdgar, 268, 
269 ; Lakhimpur, 393, 394 ; ii. Godlpdra, 
88, 89 ; Gdro Hills, 169; Ndgd Hills, 197, 
198; Khdsi Hills, 243, 244; Sylhet, 319- 
321 ; Cdchdr, 448-451. 

Ponatit, market village at foot of Khdsi Hills, 
ii. 241. 

Population, Estimates of, i. Kdmrdp, 25; Dar¬ 
rang, 109 ; Nowgong, 177 ; Sibsdgar, 232; 
Lakhimpur, 301-302; ii. Godlpdra, 27, 29, 
115 ; Gdro Hills, 146 ; Ndgd Hills, 177, 
178; Khdsi Hills, 215; Sylhet, 270; 
Cdchdr, 377. 

Population, Census of 1871-72, i. Kdmrdp, 
25-31; Darrang, 109-115 ; Nowgong, 177- 
182; Sibsdgar, 232-238 ; Lakhimpur, 302- 
308, 416-419; ii. Godlpdrd, 28-34; Khdsi 
Hills, 215 ; Sylhet, 270-276; Cdchdr, 377- 
381. 

Population according to Sex and Age, i. 
Kdmrdp, 26-28 ; Darrang, 110-112 ; Now¬ 
gong, 179, 180 ; Sibsagar, 232, 235; Lak¬ 
himpur, 305, 306, 417; ii. Godlpard, 29, 
30; Khdsi Hills, 215; Sylhet, 273 ; Cdchdr, 
379. 380. 

Population, Ethnical Division of, i. Kdmrdp, 
29-31; Darrang, 113-115 ; Nowgong, 180 
182; Sibsdgar, 235-238 ; Lakhimpur, 306- 
308, 418, 419; ii. Godlpdrd, 31-34; Gdro 
Hills, 146 ; Ndgd Hills, 178 ; Khdsi Hills, 
215; Sylhet, 274-276. 

Population, Religious Division of, i. Kdmrdp, 
35-40 ; Darrang, xi8, 119; Nowgong, 187, 
188 ; Sibsdgar, 245, 246 ; Lakhimpur, 362, 
363; ii. Godlpdra, 46-48,120; Khdsi Hills, 
215; Sylhet, 281-283. 

Population in Town and Country, i. Kdmrdp, 
40; Darrang, 119; Nowgong, 188; Sibsd¬ 
gar, 245 ; Lakhimpur, 364; ii. Godlpdrd, 
38 ; Sylhet, 283 ; Cdchdr, 404. 

Postal Statistics, i. Kdmrdp,. 84, 85; Dar¬ 
rang, 159, 160; Nowgong, 216, 2x7; Sib¬ 
sdgar, 273, 277; Lakhimpur, 402; ii. 
Godlpdrd, 99, too; Sylhet, 330, 331; 
Cdchdr, 459. 

Potatoes, i. Lakhimpur, 371; ii. Khdsi 
Hills, 225. 
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Pottery, i. 57,141,260,383; ii. 74,75,235,303. 
Prices of Food-grain, etc., i. Kdmrdp, 48 ; 
Darrang, 133 ; Nowgong, 194, 195 ; Sib- 
sagar, 256; Lakhimpur, 374; ii. Goalpdra, 
60, 127 ; Garo Hills, 165; Ndgd Hills, 
193 ; Khdsf Hills, 227; Sylhet, 290-293 ; 
Cdchdr, 412, 413. 

Printing-presses, Sibsdgar, i. 266; Khdsf 
Hills, ii. 221 ; Sylhet, 311. 

Pulses, Cultivation of, i. K^mnip, 45, 46 ; 
Darrang, 128, 129; Nowgong, 190-192; 
Sibsdgar, 252, 254; Lakhimpur, 370, 373; 
ii. Godlpdrd, 55, 124; Gd.ro Hills, 162; 
Khdsf Hills, 224; Sylhet, 287 ; Cdchdr, 

409- 

Puraniguddm, trading village in Nowgong, 
i. 175, 201. 


R 

Rdbhas, aboriginal tribe, i. 30, 113, 181, 236, 
307 ; ii. 37, xi 7, 146, 275. 

Raghunandan, hill range in Sylhet, ii. 263. 

Rahd, trading village in Nowgong, i. 175,201. 

Railways, Proposed, i. 55; ii. 73. 

Rdjbansf or Koch, aboriginal tribe, once 
dominant in Assam, i. 29, 117, 186, 241, 
360 ; ii. 42, 119, 279. 

Rambrai, State in Khdsf Hills, ii. 250. 

Ran Chandi, tutelary goddess of Cdchdr 
Rdjds, ii. 401, 402. 

Rangdmatf, site of Muhammadan fort in 
Godlpdrd, ii, 47. 

Ranganadf, river in Lakhimpur, i. 4x3. 

Rangid, trading village in Kdmnip, i. 57. 

Rangmdgirf, village in Garo Hills, centre of 
outbreak in 1872, ii. 157. 

Rangpur, former capital of Aham dynasty 
in Sibsdgar, l. 247. 

Rayak, fishing village in Gdro Hills, with a 
cave, ii. 140, 142. 

Rayats or Cultivators.—Set 1 Tenures of Land. 

Relief Operations during Famine.— See Natu¬ 
ral Calamities, and Famine. 

Religious Division of the People, i Kdmnip, 
35-40 ; Darrang, 118-119 ; Nowgong, 187- 
188 ; Sibsdgar, 243-245 ; Lakhimpur, 363- 
364; ii. Godlpdrd, 46-48, 120; Khdsf Hills, 
215; Sylhet, 281, 283. 

Religious Gatherings.— See Fairs. 

Religious Institutions, i. Kdmrdp, 60 ; Now¬ 
gong, 203, 205; Sibsdgar, 266; ii, Sylhet, 
311. 

Rengmd Hills, in Ndgd Hills, ii. 174, 176. 

Rengmd Ndgds, ii. 185. 

Rengtipahdr, hill range in Cdchdr, ii. 364. 

Rent of Land, i. Kdmrup, 53; Darrang, 
129-131; Nowgong, 196; Sibsdgar, 254; 
Lakhimpur, 375 ; ii. Godlpdrd, 68-70, 128 ; 
Khdsf Hills, 229; Sylhet, 298,299; Cdchdr, 
422. ■ ■ 

Rent Suits, i. Kdmrdp, 69; Darrang, 148; 
Nowgong, 208 *, ii. Sylhet, 318, 


Rent-free Tenures .—See Land Tenures. 
Revenue and Expenditure, i. Kdmrup, €5, 
67; Darrang, 148-150; Nowgong, 20-- 
207; Sibsdgar, 266, 267; Lakhimpur, 392 : 
11. Godlpdrd, 81-84; Gdro Hills, itq ; Nazi 
Hills, 197; Khasf Hills, 241-243; Sylhet, 
3 I 3 - 3 I 5 i Cachdr, 445-447. 

Rhea or China grass, i. 191, 252, 371. 

Rice Cultivation, 'i. Kdmrup, 21, 43, 45 ; 
Darrang, 125-129; Nowgong, 175, i^>i 92 ; . 
Sibsdgar, 231, 251-254; Lakhimpur, ^39, 
349, 369-373; ii. Godlpdrd, 23, =4-^6, 122, 
123 ; Gdro Hills, 151, 162, 163 f Naga 
Hills, x90-192 ; Khdsf Hills, 222-224; 
Sylhet, 266, 286-2891 Cdchdr, 407-4x0. 
Rights, of Cultivators. — See Tenures of 
Land. 

Ripu Dwdr, one of the Eastern Dwdrs in 
Godlpdrd, ii 113, 1x6, 128. 

Rivers, i. Kdmrup, 18, 19 ; Darrang, 104, 
105; Nowgong, 172-174; Sibsdgar, 228, 
229 , Lakhimpur,. 294, 297, 411-4x3 ; ii. 
Godlpdrd, 20-22,109-11.1; Gdro Hills, 138- 
140; Ndgd Hills, 175 ; Khdsf Hills, 209 ; 
Sylhet, 263-266 ; Cdchdr, 365-367. 

River Traffic, i Kamrup, 20, 57-60; Dar¬ 
rang, 105, 1.41, 142; Nowgong, 17 5, 201 »* 
Sibsdgar, 229, 261; Lakhimpur, 298, 383- 
385; ii. Godlpdrd, 22, 75-81, 1x2; Naga 
Hills, 1.76; Sylhet, 266, 305-309; Cdchdr, 
369, 430-432. 

Roads and Means of Communication, i. 
Kamrup, 55-57 ; Darrang, 135-137; Now¬ 
gong, 199, 200; Sibsdgar, 258, 259; Lak¬ 
himpur, 3.77, 378; ii. Godlpdrd, 72-74, 
130; Gdro Hills, 167 ;, Ndgd Hills, 105 ; 
Khdsf Hills, 231,232; Sylhet, 302; Cdchdr, 
425-427. 

Rorsd, river in Kdmnip, i. 18. 

Rotation of Crops not practised, i. 54, 135, 
196, 376; ii. 70, 129, 229, 300, 423. 
Rupndth, village with temple and cave, in 
Khasf Hills, ii. 211, 281. 

Rural as opposed to Urban Life .—See Life.- 


s 

Sadiyd, frontier station in Lakhimpur, with 
annual fair, i. 293, 365, 385. 

Saffrai, coal tract in Sibsdgar, 1 . 23X, 

Sdl (Shorea robusta), timber tree, i. 21-23, 
107, 176 ; ii. 24-26, 113, 143, 144, 2x2. 

Salt, Importation of, I. 57, 59. I 4 1 - ^ 

248, 261, 383, 384; ii. 75-80, 131, 196, 238, 
305-309, 429-432. 

Salt Mines, etc., i in Mfkir Hills, 176, aoo; 
Sibsdgar, 231, 260; Lakhimpur, 30) ; 
ii. Gdro Hills, 143; Cdchdr, 370, 427. 

Samdj —See Brdhma Sami]. 

Sdmaguting, administrative headquarters of 
Ndgd Hills, ii. 173, 198, 199* 

Saraeswari or Samsang, river in Giro Hills, 

ii. 139= U 2 - 
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Sanitation, i. Kdmrup, 99; Darrang, 166 ; 
Nowgong, 219; Sibsdgar, 285,* 286; ii. 
Godlpdrd, 104, 105; Khdsf Hills, 255; 
Sylhet, 343 ; Cdchdr, 469. 

Sankar, founder of the Mahdpurdshid sect 
of Vishnuvites, i. 35, 36. 

Sankos or Suvarnakos, river in Godlpdrd, ii. 
21, no. 

Saragaj or Langld, hill range in Sylhet, ii. 
263. 

Saras, Ml or marsh in Godlpdrd, ii. 22. 

Sarddr , title of chief in Khdsf Hills, ii. 203, 
250. 

Sarishpur or Siddheswar, range of hills be¬ 
tween Sylhet and Cachar, ii. 263, 264. 

Saru Mands, river in Kdmrdp, i. 18. 

Sdstras, Hindu religious organizations, i. 
36. 37 * 244- 

Sasu, river in Lakhimpur, i. 296. 

Schools.— See Educational Statistics, 

Semi-Hinduized Aborigines, i. Kdmrup, 30 ; 
Darrang, 117, 118; Nowgong, 181; Sib- 
sdgar, 236,- 237; Lakhimpur, 307; ii. 
Godlpdrd, 44, 45 ; Sylhet, 275. 

Sex, Population according to, i. Kdmrup, 
26-28 ; Darrang, 110-112 ; Nowgong, 179, 
180; Sibsdgar, 234, 235 ; Lakhimpur, 305, 
306, 417; ii. Godlpdrd, 29, 30; Khdsf 
Hills, 215 ; Sylhet, 273 ; Cdchdr, 379, 380. 

Shah Jaldl, Muhammadan fakir , the mythical 
conqueror of Sylhet, ii. 260, 283, 347. 

Shamsherganj, trading village in Sylhet, ii. 
266, 285. 

Shelld, State in Khdsf Hills, ii. 218, 220, 248. 

Shillong, seat of the provincial government 
of Assam, and administrative headquarters 
of Khdsf Hills, ii. 203, 221, 252, 253, 255. 

Siaitekh or Sedltekh, toll station for timber 
on the Bardk, ii. 267, 372. 

Sibsagar District (Seebsaugor) (vol. i.)— 
Geographical Situation, Area, Head¬ 
quarters, Boundaries, Jurisdiction, 227; 
General Aspect, 227, 228 ; River System, 
228, 229; Fisheries, Irrigation, etc., 230; 
Marsh Cultivation, Mineral and Jungle 
Products, 231; Ferae Naturae, 232; Popula¬ 
tion, Census of 1871-72, 232, 233 ; Popula¬ 
tion according to Sex and Age, 234, 235 ; 
Infirm Population, 235 ; Ethnical Division 
of the People, 235-238; Aboriginal and 
Hill Tribes, 239, 240; Hindu Castes, 240- 
242; Emigration and Immigration, 242, 
243; Religious Division of the People, 
243-245; Division into Town and Country, 
245 ; Towns and Places of Historical In¬ 
terest, 246-249; Material Condition of the 
People, 249-251; Agriculture: Rice and 
other Crops, 251-253; Area, Out-turn of 
Crops, 253, 254; Rates of Rent, 254; 
Position of the Cultivators, Domestic 
Animals, 255; Wages, 255, 256; Prices, 
256; landless Classes, Weights, Spare 
Land, Manure, 257; Natural Calamities, 
258; Roads and Means of Communication, 
2 S8, 259; Minerals, 259; Manufactures, 


District of Sibsagar— conthiued . 

260, 261; Trade and Commerce, 261, 262 ; 
Capital and Interest, 262 ; Tea Cultivation 
and Manufacture, 262-265; Institutions, 
Printing-Presses, 266 ; Revenue and Ex¬ 
penditure,‘266, 267 ; Land Revenue, 266, 
268; Civil and Criminal Courts, 268; 
Police Statistics, 268, 269; Criminal Sta¬ 
tistics, 269-271; Jail Statistics, 271-273 ; 
Educational Statistics, 273-276; Postal 
Statistics, 273, 277 ; Administrative Sub¬ 
divisions, 277, 279; Fiscal Divisions, 279, 
280; Climate, 281, 282 ; Endemic and 
Epidemic Diseases, 282-284; Epizootics, 
284 ; Native Practitioners, 284, 285 ; Vital 
Statistics, 285; Conservancy, 285, 286; 
Charitable Dispensaries, 286; Botany, 287. 

Sibsdgar or Seebsaugor Town, headquarters 
of District, and site of former Aham capital, 

i. 227, 246, 247, 261, 266, 285, 286. 

Sibsagar Subdivision, 277, 278. 

Siddheswar, Hindu temple in Sylhet, ii. 281 ; 

site of annual fair, 405, 429. — See also 
Sarishpur. 

Sidlf Dwdr, one of the Eastern Dwdrs in 
Godlpdrd, ii. 86, 113, 116. 

Siem or, more properly, Seim, title of chief 
in Khdsf Hills, ii. 203. 

Siju, fishing village in Gdro Hills, ii. 140. 

Sikhs, Colony of, Nowgong, i. 184; Godl¬ 
pdrd, ii. 46. 

Silchar, administrative headquarters of 
Cdchdr, ii. 361, 369, 404, 405, 428, 466, 
469, 470. 

Silghdt, trading village in Nowgong, i. 201. 

Silk Cloth, Manufacture of, indigenous 
throughout Assam, i. 138-141, 200, 201, 
260, 261, 381-383 ; ii. 74, 131, 

Silpdtd, village with fair in Darrang, i. 146. 

Singard, river in Kdmnip, i. 18. 

Singfmdrf, village in Godlpdrd, trading with 
Gdro Hills, ii. 50, 75. 

Singld, elephant and forest reserve in Sylhet, 

ii. 268, 270. 

Singphos, The, hill tribe in Lakhimpur, early 
settlements, i. 316; villages, appearance, 
dress, 317 ; arms, warfare, 318 ; arts, 319; 
deities, marriages, burial, 320; tradition 
of origin, rights of property, 321. 

Sitalpdti Mats, Sylhet, ii. 304, 308. 

Size of Agricultural Holdings, i. Kdmrdp, 46 ; 
Darrang, 131 ; Nowgong, 192, 193; Sib- 
sdgar, 255; Lakhimpur, 373; ii. Godl¬ 
pdrd, 58, 125 ; Khdsf Hills, 226 ; Sylhet, 
289; Cdchdr, 411. 

Small-pox, i. 95, 166, 220, 284, 405; ii. 103, 
199, 253, 342, 466. ✓ 

Societies,— See Institutions. 

Sohphlongox U - sok - phlang , esculent root cul¬ 
tivated in Khdsf Hills, ii. 225. 

Sohrynkew or Dhulai, river in Khdsf Hills, 
ii. 209. 

Sondi, (1) offshoot of the Brahmaputra river, 
in Nowgong, i. 173; (2) river in Cdchdr, 
ii. 366, 429. 
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Sonamganj, police station [thdnd) and trad- 
„ ing village in Sylhet, ii. 266, 272, 284, 308. 
Sonapur, (1) trading village in Kamrup, i. 

57; (2) trading village at foot of Khasf 
^ Hills, ii. 241. 

Spare Land, i. Kamnip, 50 ; Darrang, 134 ; 
Nowgong, 196 ; Sibsagar, 257; Lakhim- 
P ur * 375 •’ ii- Godlp&rd, 64; Cachar, 422. 
—See also Area under Cultivation. 

Sri-surj ya-pahar, Hill of the Sun, in Goal- 
para, ii. 20. 

Subansiri, river in Lakhimpur, i. 297, 411, 
412. 

Subdivision of Estates, Sylhet, ii. 315-317. 
Subdivisional Administration, i. Kamrup, 85- 
87; Darrang, 160, 161; Sibsagar, 277-279; 
^ ii. Khasi Hills, 251; Sylhet, 340, 341. 
Sugar-cane, Cultivation of, i. 45, 128, 191, 

^ 252, 371; ii. 55, 225, 288, 410. 

Sum, tree on which silkworms are reared, 

i. 200, 260, 300, 381; ii. 74. 

Sumdiri, river in Lakhimpur, i. 412. 

Surmd or Barak, river in Cach&r and Sylhet, 

ii. 263-265, 365. 

Sus&ng (bordering on Garo Hills), Raja of, 
ii. 136, 143. 

Swamps and Marshes, i. Kimrup, 19-21; 
Darrang, 106; Nowgong, 174, 175 ; Sib- 
sdgar, 230, 231; Lakhimpur, 299; ii. Goal- 
pari, 22-24, 112 1 Giro Hills, 141; Niga 
Hills, 174-176; Sylhet, 266; Cachdr, 367- 
369. 

Sylhet District (vol. ii.)— 

Geographical Position, Area, Head¬ 
quarters, and Boundaries, 259; Early His¬ 
tory, 260-262 ; General Aspect, 262; Hills, 
263; Rivers, 263-266; River Traffic, 
Fisheries, and Marsh Reclamation, 266; 
Lines of Drainage, Mineral Products, 267; 
Forests, 267, 268 ; Wild Products, 268; 
Ferae Naturae, 269; Early Estimates of 
Population, 270; Census of 1872, 270- 
272 ; Population according to Sex and 
Age, 272, 273; Infirm Population, 273, 
274; Ethnical Division of the People, 274- 
276; Aboriginal Tribes, 277; Hindu Castes, 
277-280; Emigration and Immigration, 
280; Religious Division of the People, 
281-283; Sylhet and other Towns, 283-285; 
Material Condition of the People, 285,286; 
Agriculture : Rice and other Crops, 286- 
289; Area and Out-turn of Crops, 289; 
Condition of the Peasantry, 289, 290; 
Domestic Animals and Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments, 290; Wages and Prices, 290-293: 
Weights and Measures, Day - labourers, 
293; Land Tenures, 293-298; Rates of 
Rent, 298, 299; Manure, Irrigation, etc., 
299; Natural Calamities, 300,301; Famines, 
301; Foreign and Absentee Landlords, 
Roads and Means of Communication, 302 ; 
Mines, 303; Manufactures, 303-305; Com¬ 
merce, 305; River Traffic, 305-309; Capital 
and Interest, 309; Tea Cultivation and 
Manufacture, 309-311; Institutions, etc., 
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Sylhet District— continued. 

312; Administrative History, 312, 313; 
Revenue and Expenditure, 313-315; Land 
Revenue and Subdivision of Estates, 315- 
318; Rent Cases, Excise, 318; Civil and 
Criminal Courts, 319; Police Statistics, 
319-321 ; Criminal Statistics, 321-323 ; Jail 
Statistics, 324-326 ; Educational Statistics, 
326-330 ; Postal Statistics, 330, 331; Fis¬ 
cal Divisions, 331-340; Subdivisional 
Administration, 340, 341; Climate, 341, 
342 ; Earthquake of 1869, Diseases, 342 ; 
Vital Statistics, 342, 343; Conservancy, 
Native Drugs, 343; Dispensary, 344; Ap- 
pendix, 345-357. 

Sylhet Town, headquarters of District, ii, 259; 
population and municipal income, 283, 
284 ; trade, 266, 305, 308, 309; high 
school, 326; vital statistics, 343 ; Dispen¬ 
sary, 344. 

Synteng, proper name of the inhabitants of 
the Jaintid Hills, ii. 203* 206, 207, 215, 
222, 228. 


T 

Tamranga, marsh or Ml in Goalp&ri, ii. 22. 

Tangla or Mukai, river in Khasi Hills, ii. 
209. 

Tea Cultivation and Manufacture, i. Kamnip, 
60; Darrang, 146, 147; Nowgong, 202- 
2<^4; Sibsagar, 262-265 I Lakhimpur, 386- 
390; ii. Sylhet, 309-311; Cictar, 434-455. 

Tenures of Land, i. in Assam Proper, 49-53 ; 
rayatwdrl or cultivating tenures, 49; nisf- 
kkiraj and Idkkzrdj or revenue-free tenures, 
49, 50 ; waste-land tenures, 50-52; survey 
and settlement, 52, 53; land administra¬ 
tion, 66, 68; ii. Goalpara, 64-67 ; Sylhet, 
293-298; Cdchar, 412-414. 

Tezpdt or Bay Leaf, exported from Khasi 
Hills, ii. 211, 212, 239. 

Tezpur, chief town of Darrang District, with 
river traffic and extensive ruins, i. 103, 105, 
120-124, 141, 145, 167. 

Thakeswari, temple in Goalpara, ii. 51. 

Tharia-ghat, outpost in Khisf Hills, ii. 243. 

Tildin, hill range in Cachar, ii. 364. 

Tilds, sandy hillocks in Sylhet and Cichdr, 
ii. 262, 471. 

Tillage .—See Agriculture. 

Timber Trade, i. Kamnip, 21, 58; Darrang, 
107, 108; Nowgong, 176; ii. Go&lpdri, 
27, 79, 114, 131; Garo Hills, 143, 144 ; 
Sylhet, 267,268,306; C&ehar, 369-373, 431. 

Tingrai-nadi, river in Lakhimpur, i. 296. 

Tipbi, river in Cach&r, ii. 365, 429. 

Tipkii, river in Goalpari, ii. 21. 

Tobacco, Cultivation of, L 128, 192, 254; 
ii. 124. 

Towns, Chief, L Kimrdp, 40-42; Darrang, 
120-124; Nowgong, 188; Sihsdgur, 246- 
249; Lakhimpur, 364, 365; ii. Goilpfai, 
48-50; G&ro Hills, 261; N£g& Hills, 198; 
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KMsf Hills, 221; Sylhet, 283-285 ; Cdchdr, 
404. 

Trade .—See Commerce and Trade. 

Tulardm Sendpati, former ruler of North 
Cdchdr, ii. 175, 362, 403. 

Turd, administrative headquarters of Gdro 
Hills, ii. 135, 160-162, 170. 


u 

Udalguri, village in Darrang District, at the 
base of the Bhutan Hills, site of annual 
fair, i. 141, 143, 144. 

Uddrkhand, trading station in north of 
Cdchdr, ii. 428. 

Umananda, island in the channel of the 
Brahmaputra, opposite Gauhati, sacred to 
Siva, i. 42. 

Umiam, river in Khasi Hills, ii. 209. 

Umkhem or Barpani, river in Khdsi Hills, 
ii. 209. 

Umtru or Digru, river in Khdsf Hills, ii. 209. 

Upad, lake or bU‘ in Godlpdra, ii. 22. 


V 

Vaishnavs, Hindu sect, i. 31, 35, 36, 115, 
182, 238, 244, 308; ii. 34, 47, 276, 277, 280. 
Villages, Number of, i. Kamnip, 40; Dar¬ 
rang, 119 ; Nowgong, 188 ; Sibsdgar, 245; 
Lakhimpur, 364; ii. Godlpdra, 48 ; Ndgd 
Hills, 198 ; Sylhet, 285. 

Village Watch, ii. 89, 320, 449. 
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Vital Statistics, i. Kdmrup, 98 ; Darrang, 
167; Nowgong, 220 ; Sibsdgar, 285 ; Lak¬ 
himpur, 406; ii. Goalpdrd, 104; Khasi 
Hills, 254 ; Sylhet, 342, 343 ; Cdchdr, 466. 


w 

Wages and Prices, i. Kamnip, 47,, 48 ; Dar¬ 
rang, 132, 133 ; Nowgong, 193-195; Sib¬ 
sdgar, 255, 256; Lakhimpur, 374; ii. 
Godlpdra, 60, 127 ; Gdro Hills, 165 ; Ndgd 
Hills, 193; Khdsi Hills, 227; Sylhet, 290- 
293 ; Cdchdr, 412, 413. 

Wdhaddddr, chief or officer the Khdsi 
Hills, ii. 203, 248. 

Waste Land.— See Spare Land, and Area 
under Cultivation. 

Water Supply and its Uses, i. Kdmrup, 20, 
2i; Darrang, 105, 106 ; Nowgong, 175; 
Sibsdgar, 230 ; Lakhimpur, 298 ; ii. Godl¬ 
pdra, 22, hi, 112; Gdro Hills, 140; Khdsi 
Hills, 210; Sylhet, 265 ; Cdchdr, 369. 

Weaving, i. Kdmrdp, 57; Nowgong, 201; 
Sibsdgar, 260; Lakhimpur, 319, 331, 340, 
3 S r > 353 > 3 8 3 I ii- Godlpdra, 74, 131; Gdro 
Hills, 167 ; Ndgd Hills, 196 ; Khasi Hills, 
235 ; Sylhet, 303 ; Cdchdr, 427, 428. 

Weights and Measures, i. Kamnip, 48 ; 
Darrang, 133; Nowgong, 195 ; Sibsdgar, 
257; Lakhimpur, 375; ii. Godlpdra, 61-63, 
127; Gdro Hills, 165; Ndgd Hills, 194 ; 
Khdsi Hills, 228 ; Sylhet, 293 ; Cdchdr, 
413. 4 M- 

Wild Animals,— See Ferae Naturae, 






